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SIMONE WEIL’S RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE 
LIGHT OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 


GEORGES FRENAUD, O.S.B. 


Solesmes, France 


That the Church is holy is an article of faith proclaimed in the Nicene 
Creed. Striking evidence of this privilege is provided by those souls 
who are called by God to great heights of the spiritual life. In the 
history of Catholicism each century has plentiful examples to offer 
of this intimate contact with God, and the Church has always paid 
especial attention to them, gladly recognizing in them one of the endur- 
ing signs of her divine mission. 

Nevertheless, the Church’s joy in recording the direct and consciously 
felt action of God on souls has always been tempered with prudent 
reserve. The greatest saints have themselves realized and pointed out 
the dangers of illusion in the higher realms of the spiritual life. Ex- 
treme caution is necessary. Such experiences cannot be accepted as 
authentic until they have been subjected to careful examination, and 
then only the supreme authority of the Church can pronounce upon 
their validity. 

In this study we are not concerned with extraordinary manifesta- 
tions such as visions, private revelations, and ecstasies; we are con- 
cerned only with that conscious form of loving and living with God 
which is the normal, albeit rare, apogee of a spiritual life raised by 
divine grace to the height of perfection. There is nothing astonishing 
about this sort of experience when it occurs among saints whose 
whole life has been developed in the faith, for visible membership in 
the Body of Christ carries with it participation in the favorable condi- 
tions in which sanctity should normally flourish. Difficulties begin to 
arise when the type of mystical experience we are considering appears 
to be granted to a soul not belonging to the visible community of the 
Catholic Church, to a soul which has not known our religion, or which 
has turned from it at the very moment when it believed it was receiv- 

Epitor’s Nore.—This article represents, with minor omissions, the text of a lecture 


given by Dom Georges Frénaud at the Catholic University of Angers. The translation 
is the work of Stephen Deacon. 
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ing the direct rays of divine light. Is such a case possible? What are 
we to think about it? 

There are certain facts we must accept. The existence of authentic 
mystics among people entirely ignorant of the Catholic faith is nowa- 
days regarded as beyond question. Missionaries from the Far East 
have provided evidence which cannot easily be rejected. Be that as it 
may, there is another fact, this time beyond argument, which raises 
the same question—the fact that there exist among pagans quite 
large numbers of souls living in a state of friendship with God but 
without any apparent link with the Church of Christ. Though they 
cannot know it, these souls do receive their spiritual riches through 
the mediation of the Church, whose prayers and Eucharist have a 
mystical influence far beyond her visible boundaries. 

The existence of a life of grace in souls making no external profession 
of the Catholic faith raises the fundamental difficulty familiar to apolo- 
gists—that of the salvation of unbelievers. The addition of mystical 
experiences does not raise a new problem; it merely emphasizes the 
degree of sanctity attainable by souls in involuntary ignorance. This 
is the extremely difficult case of Simone Weil. The recent publication 
of her notes, essays, and letters, too hastily made available to a very 
wide public, has made known the extraordinary life of this ‘agnostic— 
atheist” Jewess. She was a woman of exceptional intelligence and cul- 
ture, familiar with Catholic doctrine, heroic in her faithfulness to the 
precepts of evangelical morality, favored, it would seem, with numerous 
mystical experiences, yet determinedly unbelieving about several es- 
sential articles of faith, and for that reason unable, right up to the 
time of her death, to receive baptism. She did not hesitate, moreover, 
to show an aggressive hostility towards certain of the Church’s atti- 
tudes and teachings. She denied the Church’s right to impose beliefs 
on the faithful. Finally, she propounded the notion, based on her 
personal supernatural experiences, that the easiest way to achieve 
unity with God was to refrain from any explicit act of faith and even 
from any intellectual affirmation about His existence. 

Such an attitude is a serious matter—more serious than people seem 
to think. If Simone did have mystical experiences—which would prove 
that she enjoyed a life of grace—she constitutes the most difficult 
possible case of the problem of the salvation of unbelievers. Nor is 
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this a mere academic problem. Simone’s writings are not solely a 
personal testimony; from this testimony is developed a spiritual doc- 
trine which is in direct opposition to the Church’s teaching on several 
fundamental points. How can we reconcile the spiritual life of Simone 
Weil with the serious deficiencies in her faith and the wilful errors 
contrary to the Church’s teaching to which she admitted? 


I 


We cannot be content with the completely negative answer, reached 
by disposing of the problem with an adverse judgment—a judgment 
which in any case no one in this world has the right to give. It could 
be said that Simone Weil had, by her wilful and culpable refusal, cut 
herself off from eternal life; that, as an “infidel” in the true sense of 
the word, she remained all her life in a state of sin; that her mystical 
experiences were no more than illusion. Nothing would remain to her 
credit but genius, a highly refined aesthetic sense, prodigious learning, 
natural virtues apparently unflawed, and above all complete sincerity, 
while on the debit side there would be certain eccentricities and 
exaggerations and a touch of intellectual pride. Such a solution, apart 
from being overly simple and intolerably unjust, would involve the 
risk of depriving us of a testimony which, if it really has any element 
of the divine, is a gift of Providence we are not permitted to spurn. 

There is a second solution, still negative but less radical. This would 
admit as probable the state of grace and supernatural virtues of Simone 
Weil but would dismiss her mystical experiences as illusory. Simone 
would have believed, in good faith, that she had been in direct touch 
with God but she would have been mistaken or deceived. There is no 
lack of reasons to support such an idea; one need look no further than 
Simone’s own psychology. There is an unmistakable tendency to re- 
gard intellectual intuition as divine inspiration. Her famous attitude of 
“waiting,” of which we shall speak again later, predisposed her to 
accept as supernatural sudden and unexpected perceptions which 
were by no means necessarily of divine origin. Above all, the devil 
himself, whose intervention in the lives of even the greatest saints is 
not rare, would have had the most powerful motives to cheat this 
soul (deprived as it was of the support given by an explicit faith) of 
the sacramental life and of the guidance of an enlightened spiritual 
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director. A diabolic illusion would in her case be an excellent means 
of preventing her from turning to a fully explicit faith by making her 
believe that she had achieved a mystical union with God by means of 
religious beliefs which were for the most part wrong. The terrible 
consequences of this illusory mysticism would probably be even greater 
among readers who, in all good faith, accepted her testimony. Many 
of them might be tempted to see in her mystical union with God the 
confirmation of her ideas (wrong as they were) on faith and the spiri- 
tual life. 

But there are serious reasons for discounting this solution. When 
the devil intervenes in matters like these, he always leaves unmistak- 
able traces of his activity. There is no apparent sign of them in Si- 
mone’s writings, and the evidence of people who knew her, and who 
observed her closely and at length, unreservedly confirms the impres- 
sion of complete uprightness, of purity, and even of profound humility. 
Certainly there was error, and even a certain amount of obstinacy in 
error, but it seems that this was previous to and independent of her 
mystical experiences. 

The account of her contacts with God which appears in the auto- 
biography addressed to Fr. Perrin plainly confirms this interpretation. 
Its extreme soberness and its pure and radiant transparency are a 
reflection of the divine. Listen to her own words: 


It was during one of these recitations [of George Herbert’s poem, Love] that, as 
I told you, Christ himself came down and took possession of me. . .. Moreover, in 
this sudden possession of me by Christ, neither my senses nor my imagination had 
any part; I only felt in the midst of my suffering the presence of a love, like that 
which one can read in the smile on a beloved face.! 


Later, during an attentive recitation of the Our Father, the experi- 
ence is renewed: 


At times the very first words tear my thoughts from my body and transport it 
to a place outside space where there is neither perspective nor point of view. The 
infinity of the ordinary expanses of perception is replaced by an infinity to the 
second or sometimes the third degree. At the same time, filling every part of this 
infinity of infinity, there is silence, a silence which is not an absence of sound but 





1 Simone Weil, Waiting for God, trans. Emma Craufurd (New York: Putnam, 1951), 
p. 69. 
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which is the object of a positive sensation, more positive than that of sound. 
Noises, if there are any, only reach me after crossing this silence. 

Sometimes, also, during this recitation or at other moments, Christ is present 
with me in person, but his presence is infinitely more real, more moving, more 
clear than on that first occasion when he took possession of me.? 


It should be noted that in the first case quoted above Simone ex- 
pressly excludes participation by the senses and imagination. Her ex- 
periences seem to be strictly limited to the domains of pure intelli- 
gence and love. Now theological teaching is that in these domains 
the devil cannot act directly on the soul. Without being decisive, that 
is one very good reason for discounting the theory of diabolic illusion. 
Besides, descriptions like that are not imagined and everyone who 
knew her agrees that Simone was incapable of lying. In any case, the 
bare admission in this second possible solution that Simone Weil 
enjoyed a supernatural life of grace and charity poses in all its force 
the problem of reconciling such a life with her errors in matters of 
faith. The mystical experiences add nothing essential to the problem 
and there is therefore no a priori reason to reject them. 

There remains, therefore, only one acceptable way of stating the 
problem: to admit as probable (for there is no certainty in these mat- 
ters, except perhaps in the case of canonized saints) that Simone, in 
spite of her doctrinal shortcomings, lived, at least during the time she 
had her mystical experiences, a lofty supernatural life, since she did 
attain at times to a union of love with God. What then are we to make 
of her errors? 

One is tempted to reduce them to the inoffensive minimum, a 
simple historical mistake about the Jewish people and the Catholic 
Church and a failure to grasp the doctrine of the constitution of that 
Church. All the rest could be written off as unimportant misunder- 
standings. According to his preface to Gravity and Grace, this is the 
stand taken by Gustave Thibon, who prudently disclaims any preten- 
sions to theological competence.’ On the whole, a quick reading of 
the aphorisms which make up this book confirms such a judgment. 
Unfortunately, one is apt to forget that these thoughts were selected 
and arranged by M. Thibon. When one compares them with the works 


* Ibid., p. 72. 
3 Cf. Simone Weil, Gravity and Grace, trans. Emma Craufurd (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952), Introduction, p. xxix ff. 
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later published over her name, one is struck by the sharply different 
impression they give. The highest motives impelled M. Thibon to make 
a selection from the loose notes he received and to arrange them me- 
thodically. One gets the impression that the selection, guided by a 
very praiseworthy prudence, has unintentionally attenuated what 
might otherwise have been a little too much for the faithful to swallow. 
A more detailed study would perhaps show us that the editor has used 
this means to give us a truer and more intimate picture of Simone. We 
shall soon see that all that is most profound and true in her lies hidden 
in the rough ore of error. Only someone who knew her and whose com- 
petence is beyond question has the right or the means to separate the 
gold from the dross. 

Not being in the privileged position of M. Thibon, I believe we 
must confine our attention in the main to her writings as she herself 
left them in her notebooks and as they have recently been made 
public. Despite the veil of so much error which hides the best in them, 
they remain transparent enough for us to discern the supernatural 
riches of a soul which, in spite of its shortcomings, undoubtedly received 
signal favors from God. We shall devote the second part of this study 
to the difficult task of making the distinction between the obvious 
serious errors which swarm (I do not think the word is too strong) 
from the pen of Simone Weil and the nucleus containing the precious 
germ which, once isolated, has the most magnificent lights and re- 
flections. For the moment we shall limit ourselves to admitting and, 
as far as possible, explaining the antithesis between Simone’s genuine 
interior life and her denials of fundamental matters of faith. 

According to traditional Catholic theological teaching, no super- 
natural life is possible without a minimum of objectively explicit faith 
in the existence of God and His rewarding providence. Now Simone 
Weil has declared on several occasions that before her experience of 
union with Christ she had always maintained a complete abstention 
from any intellectual judgment on the existence of God. “‘As soon as I 
reached adolescence, I saw the problem of God as a problem the data 
of which could not be obtained here below, and I decided that the 
only way of being sure not to reach a wrong solution, which seemed to 
me the greatest possible evil, was to leave it alone.’ 


4 Waiting for God, p. 62. 
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During the whole of her life she continued to believe that for a soul 
which has not yet experienced contact with God, the attitude most 
favorable to this contact is one of complete agnosticism with regard 
to the intellectual problem of God. She herself on several occasions 
referred to this intellectual position (which was for so long her own 
and which, according to her, is the ideal position for beginners), 
denominating it “atheistic agnosticism.” 

She emphasized it particularly in her autobiography in terms which 
leave no room for doubt: “I was brought up by my parents and my 
brother in complete agnosticism and never made the slightest attempt 
to get away from it. And, rightly in my opinion, I never had the slight- 
est wish to do so.” We shall come back to this “‘atheism”’ later, but it 
is important first of all to fix Simone’s attitude towards the problem 
of faith as it is presented by the teaching of the Catholic Church. To 
her the Church’s teaching seemed neither rational nor useful; on the 
contrary, it appeared to be an obstacle to union with God. 


But to add dogma to this conception of life [the Christian conception], without 
being forced to do so by indisputable evidence, would have seemed to me like a 
lack of honesty. I should even have thought I was lacking in honesty had I con- 
sidered the question of the truth of dogma as a problem for myself or even had I 
simply desired to reach a conclusion on this subject.® 

The special function of the intelligence requires total liberty, implying the 
right to deny everything... .° 

He who has not heard this word [the word of God in the secrecy of the soul], 
even if he adheres to all the dogmas taught by the Church, has no contact with 
truth.’ 

. .. my vocation imposes upon me the necessity of remaining outside the Church, 
without so much as engaging myself in any way, even implicitly, to her or to the 
dogmas of Christianity. . . .* 

... that my thought should be indifferent to all ideas without exception, includ- 
ing for instance materialism and atheism. . . .° 


She taxes with totalitarianism the Catholic idea of faith, which 
she describes in the following terms: “Unconditional adherence to the 
Church. That is what St. Thomas, as well as the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, calls faith.’”!° A few pages later she calls this faith 


5 Ibid., p. 66. 6 Tbid., p. 78. 7 Ibid., p. 80. 
8 Ibid., p. 85. ® Loc. cit. 
10 La connaissance surnaturelle (12th ed.; Paris: Gallimard, 1950), p. 79. 
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“social idolatry.” She copies word for word a paragraph on faith 
from the Catechism of the Council of Trent and adds the abrupt 
and brutal comment, “Bad!” 

It is therefore not only the content of the Catholic faith which she 
rejects but our whole concept of faith and the manner in which we 
exercise it. She rejects all idea of a submission of the intelligence to a 
divine authority exercised by the Church. To my mind this attitude 
constitutes the most powerful argument against the reality of authen- 
tic supernatural life in the case of Simone Weil. The deviation— 
rather, the opposition—is found right at the basis of her concept of 
the religious life; this deviation shows up on every page of her work, 
even on the most moving ones. Quite often also, on account of this 
permanent undertone, certain passages which seem perfectly good to 
us (because we interpret them in a Catholic context) have actually 
quite a different, and in fact erroneous, meaning. 

Faced with this “black list,” in which we have made no attempt to 
minimize anything which adds to the difficulty of our problem, we 
are strongly tempted to give up the attempt and to leave to God alone 
and His infinite mercy the task of solving a problem towards the solu- 
tion of which the available data give us no lead. It is certain that all 
Simone’s assertions which we have just quoted on the subject of 
atheism and the Catholic faith are errors which we are bound to re- 
ject. However, the writings of Simone are so transparent that it does 
not seem completely hopeless to try to discover therein indications of 
the action of grace and of the private dispositions which made it pos- 
sible. Let us come back, first of all, to Simone’s “‘atheism.”” M. Thibon 
has given us on this subject a text which even by itself can calm some 
of our fears: 


A case of contradictory truths. God exists: God does not exist. What is the 
problem? I am perfectly certain that there is a God in the sense that I am certain 
that my love is not an illusion. I am perfectly certain that there is no God in the 
sense that I am certain that there is no real being resembling the conception I 
have when I use the word God. But that which I cannot conceive is not an il- 
lusion.” 


I believe St. Thomas Aquinas might have put his name to such a 
formula of “‘atheism,” though he would have noted at the same time 


1 [bid., p. 82. 12 Thid., p. 164. 8 Gravity and Grace, p. 103. 
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that there was nothing really contradictory about it. It is true that 
Simone gives it a meaning which St. Thomas would not have accepted, 
since for her nothing real, absolutely nothing, corresponds to what 
we conceive under the appellation God, whereas in Christian philos- 
ophy our concepts allow us not only to reach certainty about the 
existence of God but also to have some imperfect yet objective knowl- 
edge of Him. 

In the text which M. Thibon quotes immediately afterwards, Si- 
mone remarks that there are “two atheisms, of which one is a purifica- 
tion of the notion of God.’’* But St. Thomas also recognized the need 
for a “way of negation” to purify any assertion we make about God. 
When we have said that God exists, we must always add that He does 
not exist in our way of thinking of existence. It is a part of our approach 
to transcendence, which affirms the existence of a God greater than 
anything we can conceive of Him. Undoubtedly, Simone exaggerated 
the negative side of this concept and did not see beyond it on the plane 
of conceptual intelligence. This extreme position is based on a false 
notion of knowledge and certainty, which in her view can only result 
from a real and immediate contact with the object. She held that to 
rise above atheism one must experience God, and said on several 
occasions that only mystics had ceased to be atheists. 

But Simone has revealed the existence in herself of a psychological 
act, or rather a permanent attitude, which implies, without any ver- 
bal expression or clear-cut formulation, a profound belief—nay, a 
faith—in the reality which she considered as conceptually unknow- 
able, the reality we call God. This belief of hers has an experimental 
basis; it is the recognition of her own misery, her own impotence, 
what in philosophy we should call her contingency (i.e., the fact of ex- 
isting without having any inherent right to exist). 

Moreover, from the start of her spiritual life Simone really believed 
that she had a call, a vocation, an obligation which required her to 
adopt an attitude basically Christian. She submitted to it immediately 
and unreservedly. 

. . I. never hesitated in my choice of an attitude; I always adopted the Chris- 


tian attitude as the only possible one. I might say that I was born, I grew up, 
and I always remained within the Christian inspiration. While the very name of 





4 Loc. cit. 
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God had no part in my thoughts, with regard to the problems of this world and 
this life I shared the Christian conception in an explicit and rigorous manner, 
with the most specific notions it involves.'® 


From the start she had a feeling of obligation which was not only 
moral but also religious, in the sense that she saw herself as required 
to perform actions impossible for human nature alone. Only a superior 
strength, a supernatural strength, would allow her to perform them. 
She placed herself thus unmistakably in a supernatural perspective. 
Everything she did, in fact, implied the existence of an Absolute, a 
Creator of the material world and of souls, who gives to the latter the 
feeling of having a supernatural duty and (in the measure that they 
submit, wait, and consent) the supernatural means necessary to carry 
it out. This certainty, finding concrete expression in a submission 
which aimed at being complete and absolute, was by no means 
hindered by her awareness of her own misery. On the contrary, it was 
her misery which seems to have given divine supernatural aid (soon 
to be called love) its great opportunity. In this attitude it is pos- 
sible to recognize, implicit but real, an imperfect form of the initial 
movement of the soul towards faith and justification described by 
the Council of Trent (Session VI, Chapter 5).* There is a certain 
faith in God and His supernatural providence in the attitude of “wait- 
ing on God” which is the primary and fundamental attitude of Si- 
mone’s soul. No one had a greater sense of God’s mercy. Later on we 
shall have to make considerable reservations in the matter of her 
exclusion of the idea of merit and reward; even so, she believed in a 
rewarding Providence which gives to each faithful soul what it has 
caused it to desire. 

How is it that this attitude did not lead Simone to a fides ex auditu, 
the intellectual adherence accorded to an explicit revelation, which 
would have broadened into a profession of the Catholic faith? The rea- 
son is that there was the obstacle of an intelligence at one and the 
same time extremely alert and yet hindered in its objective develop- 
ment by a mass of faulty prejudices and, most of all, by a wrong con- 
cept of knowledge. This was an obstacle all the more insurmountable 


16 Waiting for God, pp. 62-63. 
16 Denziger-Bannwart-Umberg, Enchiridion symbolorum (ed. 24-25; Barcelona: Herder, 


1948), n. 797. 
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because it concerned an intelligence sincerely and unyieldingly at- 
tached to what it considered to be the basic and immutable laws of 
thought. On account of this prejudice, faith was to her something 
that could be neither visualized nor expressed and, more serious still, 
something which could never be acquired by external instruction. If 
this attitude had implied any ill-will or culpability on Simone’s part, 
it would have constituted an obstacle to any spiritual life. However, 
it seems that in fact she did not incur this responsibility in the initial 
disaster which closed her mind to the reception of any divine revela- 
tion conveyed by the verbal and conceptual teaching of a human 
intermediary. 

By contrast, in her innermost soul there was complete submission 
to everything that was recognized as a call or a duty coming from a 
transcendent other world, in itself unknown. Such submission is partly 
natural: submission to those circumstances of our life which are beyond 
our control (acceptance of the laws of the universe and the expressions 
of the divine will which we call “necessities’’), absolute submission to 
the natural moral law and to the obligations imposed by social condi- 
tions. But there is also something of the supernatural in this submis- 
sion when the soul is aware of an interior inspiration within itself of 
which it recognizes the absolute value without explicitly knowing its 
origin. Simone often describes this inspiration in the form of an at- 
traction exercised by an absolute supernatural good, which for her is 
the only good. Later she gives it its true name of supernatural love, 
which she conceives to be not so much the love of the creature for 
God as the love of God Himself informing the creature in order that 
the creature may share in its own motion. The submission of the 
natural faculties (understanding and will) to this absolute good, to 
this supernatural love, is what constitutes faith for her. This submission 
is “waiting,” desire and love; it is based on one absolute certainty, 
that a real desire for the real good is never in vain. In other words, 
God never refuses Himself to anyone who, by reason of grace, consents 
to desire Him: those who ask for bread are not given stones. To end 
with, we must quote from her American Notebooks a passage which 
gives the most recent expression of her thought on this matter. 


That God is goodness is certain. It is a definition. That in some way—unknown 
to me—God is reality, that too is certain. These are not matters of faith. But to 
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believe that each thought by which I desire the good brings me nearer to it, that 
is faith. I cannot know this except by faith. And even when I have known it, it 
still is not a matter of established fact but remains a matter of faith. 

Since the possession of goodness consists in desiring it, the object of the article 
of faith in question—and it is the sole article of true faith—is the self-multiplica- 
tion of every desire for the good. 

The mere fact that a soul desires this goodness purely, truly, and exclusively 
with a part of itself, means that at some later time it will desire it with a greater 
part of itself . . . unless it refuses its consent to this transformation. 

To believe that is to have faith.!” 


Do not let us misunderstand the meaning of this desire: it is the 
desire for a real good and therefore, for Simone, the desire for super- 
natural good, and cannot be achieved without supernatural aid. The 
passage quoted gives a very elevated view of the intimate personal 
aspect of faith. 

We must, however, recognize that this personal aspect is only a part 
of it. To make this concept of faith the sole guiding principle of one’s 
whole spiritual life is to destroy the foundations of Christianity and 
open the door to illuminism. It is, unfortunately, to render oneself 
inaccessible to all external apostolic action. Religion is reduced to pure 
mysticism without any exterior control or guidance. The soul can 
only be moved from within by God Himself and rejects in advance 
any step which it does not feel a supernatural interior call to take. 
The whole attitude of Simone, right up to her death, stems from this 
initial lack in her. 

This lack did not, however, have for Simone all the disastrous effects 
which it might have had. Since it was the result of an intellectual ob- 
stacle which did not involve any wilful fault, it did not constitute an 
absolute barrier to divine grace. In spite of this imperfection, which 
had no taint of sin, God took the initiative in a work of grace. In 
effect, He gave to Simone’s innermost soul the first impulse, the first 
attraction, which she welcomed without knowing its source, knowing 
only that it did not derive from her own will but from a transcendent 
otherness to which she owed absolute submission. This divine initiative 
is all the more outstanding in her case on account of the deficiency 
in intellectual light which, in the ordinary way, would be rendered 
supernatural by explicit faith and would have accompanied the grace. 


1 La connaissance surnaturelle, p. 275. 
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Simone was faithful to this first grace; by its help she did all that it 
was possible for her to do, and God continued to give her interior guid- 
ance to make up for what is normally the work of the mind and of 
explicit faith. We have two indications, which it would be difficult 
to refute, that this (too exclusively) interior faith of Simone’s did 
implicitly embrace the mystery of Christ. The first of these is the fact 
that from her first contact with the Gospels Simone recognized that 
her interior life had been, unknown to her, a really Christian life. 
The second is that Christ revealed Himself to this soul in a mystical 
experience of love. In spite of so many deficiencies, there was at the 
root of Simone’s spiritual life an element of faith sufficient, with God’s 
grace making up for what was lacking, to allow her to make the act 
of supernatural charity necessary to purify her soul and place her in a 
state of friendship with God. That is, we must believe, the only explana- 
tion of how this soul could have attained the mystical union of love 
which marks the approach to supernatural perfection. 

Let us conclude this first study with a brief recapitulation. Simone’s 
case remains an exceptional one and one that can never be regarded as 
a normal example of Christian life. The path she followed was valid 
for her alone, taking into account all her circumstances. It would be 
false and dangerous for others to imagine that their circumstances are 
the same. Any sincere unbelievers or non-practicing Christians who 
think to find comfort in her example must first satisfy themselves that 
their prejudices and their ignorance are really invincible and that there 
is no taint of culpability. They must be able to say, like Simone, that 
they have been faithful to interior grace to a heroic degree. Lastly, 
they must see whether they have followed her example in adopting a 
Christian attitude which has done more than merely make them be- 
have like well-brought-up people. This attitude should also have led 
them to a practice of continuous asceticism, renunciation, perfect 
charity, daily meditation on the Gospel, attentive attendance at Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office (like that of Simone at Solesmes in 1938 
when “the thought of Christ’s passion entered into her once for all 
time”’), and lastly to that intense love of the Blessed Sacrament which 
is perhaps the most reassuring thing about the last phase of Simone’s 
life. Most people who managed to keep pace with her that far would 
find no difficulty in embracing explicitly the entire beliefs of the Church. 
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There is one other reason for not allowing Christians to take Simone 
as a model of the spiritual life: that is the initial error which closed 
her mind to explicit belief in the Church and in the long run influenced 
all her religious thinking. Perfect sincerity, genius, even supernatural 
love, cannot make truth out of falsehood. In the second part of this 
study we shall see the striking contrast her errors make with the 
treasure of goodness and beauty which constitute the only acceptable 
part of her most moving testimony. 


af 


It is not without a certain hesitation that one approaches Simone 
Weil’s work with the object of setting its content alongside the funda- 
mental truths of philosophy, and one has even greater scruples about 
confronting it with the teachings of the Catholic faith. Simone herself 
would have been the first to disallow such a comparison. Was she not 
constantly setting her conception of intellectual liberty against any 
a priori compulsion or doctrinal authority? Moreover, in confronting 
her writings with a system of teaching from which she deliberately 
remained aloof, is one not running the risk of forcing them into a 
rigid framework which will distort and falsify them? The great danger 
here lies in taking ideas having their origin and development in an 
atmosphere of phenomenological psychology and placing them in a 
content of ontological realism inspired by Aristotelian philosophy. 
The difference between these two systems is not just one of vocabulary; 
the whole thought content is different. To avoid misrepresentation 
one would have to translate one into the terms of the other, and even 
then one would risk being led astray by a faulty translation. 

We shall therefore not waste time on the impossible and useless 
task of making a literal comparison between Simone Weil’s texts and 
the theses of theology or Christian philosophy. We shall deal only with 
certain fundamental points in her thought and try to see the extent 
to which they can be reconciled, not with a scientifically elaborated 
philosophic system nor even with the canons of a Council, but with 
the primary self-evident truths of common-sense and with what the 
Church has received from Christ’s own lips. For it was in the name 
of truth and of Christ that Simone, too, purported to speak. 

Straightway Simone brings us up short—she is a mystic directly 
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instructed by God. Her experience is therefore infallible and beyond 
all human question. Has God not the right, if He so wishes, to speak 
in a language different from that which He used to express the public 
revelation confided to the Church? By what token has the latter any 
right to pronounce upon the intimate confidences Christ makes to 
His friends? 

Let us first of all dispose of the basic error of this plea in bar. God 
does not speak in different languages to mystics and to the Church, 
for in real mystical experiences (we are not talking of visions and proph- 
ecy) God uses no language at all. He manifests Himself in a contact 
of pure love in which there are neither words nor images nor, it seems, 
ideas. Words and thoughts are the means used by the mystic when 
trying to analyze and express the experience. Normally, therefore, the 
mystic when expressing himself will make use of ideas and words which 
are familiar to him. 

It goes without saying that these words and ideas are not necessarily 
taken from the ecclesiastical vocabulary of Christian dogma. Never- 
theless, so long as the words used remain close to the experience they 
describe, they cannot expound notions of the Divine Being contrary 
to those taught by the Church. The Church is not merely the first 
of all mystics, receiving her revelation from the lips of the Word 
Incarnate; she is also the infallible mouthpiece for the transmission 
of this revelation and is guaranteed from error by the perennial sup- 
port of the Holy Spirit. She cannot be mistaken in matters of faith. 

By contrast, other mystics (we exclude the sacred authors), even 
after entirely authentic experiences, are not infallible and can be mis- 
taken in their account of their experience and still more in the rational 
interpretation of their relations with God. Only the Divine is infallible; 
anything added by man runs the risk of deviating from the truth, and 
the more personal thought man gives to it, the greater is the risk of 
deviation. An absolutely direct, simple, and unornamented account 
has a very good chance of being true. Deductions, attempts to explain, 
a great deal of thought and imagery, all tend to open the door to error. 
What verification can there be of these accounts, then, except by 
putting them alongside some certain knowledge, either that of natural 
reason when all the relevant facts are knowable, or that of the Church 
when it is a matter within the scope of her infallibility? 
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One does not, of course, reject the evidence of a mystic just because 
he does not use the same vocabulary as the theologians. We are not 
concerned with the words themselves but with what they are intended 
to convey. It is perfectly possible that private revelation may make 
known something which is not embodied in the explicit teaching of 
the Church. The over-all perspective of collective revelation is a very 
different thing from the intimate personal point of view engendered by 
an intimate union of love in the depths of the soul. Nevertheless, any 
divergences between the two revelations can never amount to real 
contradictions. God is absolute truth and, whatever Simone Weil may 
have had to say about it, truth in its singleness and perfect simplicity 
never contradicts itself. Not even the most unfathomable mysteries 
of the faith contain any real and serious contradiction; the occasional 
appearance of contradiction is entirely due to the limitations of our 
understanding. 

From the above considerations we can draw the following conclusion 
of capital importance. Every time a real contradiction between the 
evidence of a mystic and the teaching of the Church is apparent, we 
must admit either that the mystical experience was illusory and had 
nothing of the divine in it, or that the mystic has added some human 
error to the evidence of authentic experience. It is not always easy to 
decide between these two alternatives: only an experienced spiritual 
director, wise in the interpretation of souls, could prudently give judg- 
ment. Based on my faith in just such a judgment, I have accepted the 
probability that Simone’s experiences were genuine. We are then 
faced with the second alternative each time her thought comes into 
conflict with the truth as taught by the Church. 

We need not be surprised if we are constantly coming upon this 
situation in her writings. Simone was not only a mystic; she was also 
a great reasoner who never ceased turning her thoughts over from one 
day’s end to another. Unfortunately, her philosophy rests on an in- 
trinsically unsound foundation. It is therefore to be expected that, 
even after a genuine mystical contact with God, she would be unable 
to express her experience, even less to relate it to the rest of her intel- 
lectual life, without a generous admixture of error. 

One remarkable fact in her writings seems to confirm the point we 
have just made. Throughout her work, in the midst of page after page 
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of writings more or less contaminated, one comes across one which is 
purer and full of light and freshness. For the moment, the imperfections 
of the interpreter are lost and the highest part of the soul is allowed to 
find expression with so true an accent and so perfect a transparency 
that it is difficult not to recognize the evidence of God’s presence. 
Though it is by no means infallible, a sign like this taken in conjunction 
with a life of asceticism and heroic charity is almost unchallengeable. 

That being so, how are we to answer Simone’s plea that the Church 
was not competent to judge? We can make her one concession—the 
divine, transcendent element of mystical experience, when it is genu- 
ine, is not subject to the judgment of the Church. But it is for the 
Church, if she thinks fit, to recognize or deny the genuineness. More, 
the conceptual and verbal expression given to the experience, and the 
interpretations and deductions made from it, are human actions into 
which error can easily slip. These are therefore properly subject to 
the verification and judgment of the Church. 

The idea that an individual who has reached the height of mystical 
union with God can put the divine favor forward as a guarantee for 
all his thoughts and philosophical, moral, and spiritual teachings is 
quite unacceptable. We can, therefore, even while we do not neces- 
sarily reject all the mystical value of Simone’s testimony, draw a line 
in her writings between the truths, which may have resulted from an 
intimate relation with God, and the errors, which certainly came from 
some other source. 

A thing that is most noticeable in Simone’s writings is the consider- 
able space devoted to a sort of perpetual contradiction in her thoughts, 
her actions, and her attitudes. A portrait of her would be just an 
assemblage of contradictions. She was atheistic yet mystic; a Jewess 
yet passionately anti-Semitic; attached to the Catholic Church yet 
very hard on it; an artist of genius yet careless how she presents her- 
self and of her personal appearance. Her intelligence was unceasingly 
at work, yet she underestimated the value of reason; passionately 
devoted to humility and renunciation, she obstinately refused the guid- 
ance of friends and the services of a spiritual director. 

She also seems to have had a mania for contrariness. In almost all 
problems she seems instinctively to have chosen the answer contrary 
to the general consensus. Her original interpretations of Scripture 
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show up this trait in high relief; one has only to look at her reading 
of the story of Noah’s three sons or her interpretation of the parable 
of the prodigal son. 

It is no mere chance that this motif occurs throughout her work. 
She herself saw contradictions everywhere. One is tempted to say 
that she went out looking for them—or, if that is not quite the right 
word to apply to her, that she “waited” for them and never let one 
pass unnoticed. Even more, confronting a direct contradiction was, 
to her way of thinking, the best possible thing for the human intelli- 
gence, just as a completely insurmountable obstacle was the best 
thing for spiritual development. In this connection one should read 
the two chapters of Gravity and Grace called “The Impossible” and 
“Contradiction.”"* Here, in any case, are some of her statements: 
“Human life is impossible.”'® “Our life is impossibility, absurdity.’’° 
“The contradictions the mind comes up against—these are the only 
realities: they are the criterion of the real.’ “All truth contains a 
contradiction.” A passage from the American Notebooks gives us 
the origin of this tendency: “‘Plato’s scale of cognition [from perception 
to dialectic] has this significance alone: to prepare the intellect to rise 
to the point where it can grasp the simultaneous truth of contradic- 
tions.” 

What result can be expected from this philosophy of the absurd? 
Nothing, apparently, save scepticism. But that is not Simone’s idea. 
For her, the absurdity which is an obstacle in our way of thinking 
and acting is a lever by which the soul is to be raised to a higher plane. 
It puts us in a position of having to “wait” for an infinitely greater 
transcendent force or light which will resolve the contradiction or the 
impossibility. This light or force constitutes the supernatural, which 
is essentially love (love of God, she specified later). And it is a divine 
gift which we can neither procure nor attain to on our own; God alone 
can give it to us. So long as we are without it, all that is real seems 
absurd to us and all good is illusory and vain; real good can be seen 
by us only as something unattainable by our own unaided powers. 
This would be the gift made to Simone, “‘agnostic atheist’’ as she was, 


18 Cf. Gravity and Grace, pp. 86-93. 19 Tbid., p. 86. 
2 Loc. cit. *1 Tbid., p. 89. 
22 Loc. cit. 23 La connaissance surnaturelle, p. 50. 
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the day that God, in response to her “‘waiting,’’ came down and filled 
her with His supernatural light. 

What are we to make of such a philosophy and of such a method of 
disposing of the absurdities which baffle our reason? One’s first instinct 
is to reject out of hand a construction based on a premise which is 
irreconcilably opposed to reason, does away with all possibility of 
thinking or doing, and is the negation of the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, first law of realism and rational thought. 

We must be chary, however, about such a drastic judgment. To do 
justice to Simone’s method, we must put ourselves in her position. 
She maintained (and this is where she really goes wrong) that human 
intelligence, by its natural limitations, is incapable of knowing any- 
thing beyond the material actualities of the physical world in which 
it lives. Now God is outside this material sphere. Therefore, for any- 
one capable of knowing only the finite realities perceptible by the 
senses, one must admit that the whole world is a contradictory enigma: 
it is something which exists but has no right or reason to do so. If 
everything real is contingent, then everything real is absurd. To escape 
this absurdity, sound reasoning leads one to posit a necessary Being, 
a God, who is the raison d’étre of everything. This approach, however, 
will not do for Simone. It would be a verbal, a conceptual solution 
without any real value, and in her view we must therefore resign our- 
selves loyally to the absurd and admit that our reason cannot explain 
it away. 

We can escape it, however, if we know how to desire and to “wait.” 
For what? That one does not know; if one did, there would be no prob- 
lem. To “wait” without knowing whether there is anything to wait 
for, to wait naked and without object, that, without our knowing 
anything about it and vastly to our surprise, will give us God. The 
mere action of desiring Him, in fact, will give Him to us because, 
clearly, if He did not exist there could be no such desire. But if we 
remain faithfully “waiting,” He will reveal Himself clearly, He will 
show us that this desire, this love which causes us to wait, is no work 
of ours but is His doing; it is His own love which passes into us, for 
God alone can love God. To be aware of this love is to make a genuine 
contact with God, and thereby we shall resolve the contradictions 
which our intellect has confronted. 
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This method is not without its defects and its dangers; it is not, 
however, the complete tissue of contradictions that it at first appears. 
It seems that for Simone at any rate, who followed it with faithful 
heroism, it brought results. She does seem to have attained actual 
knowledge of God through supernatural love. We must beware, how- 
ever, of accepting this process as normal or general and we must bear 
in mind that the results are not really certain. In most cases it would 
result in utter failure. It would open the door wide to pseudo-mysti- 
cism. For Catholics, it would entail disregarding the teaching of the 
Church and would jeopardize our faith. Modernism itself would be 
at home in this system. 

Moreover, though Simone’s supernatural knowledge enabled her 
to resolve the contradictions which human reason could not, she was 
only to find herself faced on a higher plane with new ones just as 
insoluble. She believed that the mysteries of the faith were strictly 
contradictory. It is true—and we are constantly compelled to come 
back to this—that she judged purely the appearances of things, the 
phenomenon as psychologically perceived. Even from that angle, 
however, it is a mistake to assume an absolute and evident contradic- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, between reason and 
faith. The Vatican Council has solemnly proclaimed that there is no 
disharmony between revelation and the natural truths accessible to 
mankind. When Simone, therefore, accuses all who try to reconcile 
reason with faith of being heretical, she is completely on the wrong 
track. The heresy would be to explain away the mystery, to show posi- 
tively that there is no contradiction; by contrast, the task of the Catho- 
lic theologian is to show, negatively, that the apparent contradictions 
of our religion are never clear or certain and that there is a means, 
unknown to us, of resolving them. 

There is another point in Simone’s thinking which, like the last, is 
heavy with consequences—the psychological structure of the human 
soul. Considering no more than spiritual activity in this sphere, Simone 
distinguishes three faculties; two of them are natural—understanding 
and will; the third is “supernatural love.” There is material for a 
whole book to be written about this keystone of Simone’s spiritual 
doctrine, her concept of supernatural love (which would have been a 
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much more suitable title for her book than Connaissance surnaturelle, 
supernatural knowledge), but we shall have to confine ourselves here 
to a few short remarks. 

Simone separates and contrasts “love” and “will.” That is to say, 
for her real love (supernatural love) is not something achieved by our 
souls but an act of God in us; all we do is to receive it. The whole 
function of our understanding and will consists solely in submitting 
to it.** She frequently repeats that only God can love God. Our natural 
faculties are therefore entirely passive in relation to this love. This is a 
grave error which, despite Simone’s remarkable asceticism, tends to- 
wards quietism, and this in turn does away with merit and with all 
true supernatural life. 

Simone herself has several ways of looking at this love. Sometimes 
she makes it a constituent part of the soul (its fine pointe); sometimes 
she describes it as an act of God which must pass through the soul 
as through a sort of tube whose perfection would lie in offering no 
resistance to its passage. She also identifies this love with God Him- 
self substantially present in the soul. 

Any reader with the slightest knowledge of the Church’s spiritual 
teaching will recognize in these inexact concepts a certain measure 
of truth, enough to lend to one aphorism or another an often very 
profound orthodox meaning. But caution is imperative. In a form of 
words which is perfectly accurate as we understand it, Simone man- 
ages to express an entirely different and much less acceptable idea. 

Against all these affirmations of Simone we must oppose the cer- 
tain truth that the love of God is always an act of our souls—or rather, 
of our will reinforced by divine grace and the infused virtue of charity. 
Once we have grasped this point, we can admit that in the highest 
forms of mystical experience the human understanding is no longer 
conscious of anything but God’s uncreated love working on the soul, 
or more precisely, of the effects produced in the soul by the divine 
love. From the psychological standpoint, everything that happens in 
the soul is the action of God. Let me repeat that this is the attitude 
which Simone consistently adopts. But in fact, even in these conditions, 
the soul itself is also active; the understanding is aware of what is 


* Cf. the essay, “The Love of God and Affliction,” in Waiting for God, pp. 117-36. 
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happening and the will returns love for love. Now that is action, that 
is life; it is, in fact, the highest form of life here below. There is noth- 
ing higher but the beatific vision of eternity. 

We find another curious mixture of truth and error in the concept 
that Simone, now a mystic, has of creation. The point is relevant since 
it is, as it were, the ontological basis of the mistakes of her thinking. 


On God’s part creation is not an act of self-expansion but of restraint and re- 
nunciation. God and all his creatures are less than God alone. God accepted this 
diminution. He emptied a part of his being from himself. He had already emptied 
himself in the act of his divinity; that is why St. John says that the Lamb has 
been slain from the beginning of the world. God permitted the existence of things 
distinct from himself and worth infinitely less than himself. By this creative act 
he denied himself, as Christ has told us to deny ourselves. God denied himself for 
our sakes in order to give us the possibility of denying ourselves for him.”® 


In the American Notebooks she wrote again: “God is not omnipo- 
tent, since He is Creator. Creation means abdication. But He is omnipo- 
tent in the sense that His abdication is voluntary. He knows the results 
of it and wills them.”* Further on in the same book we come to the 
climax of these astonishing assertions: “Creation and original sin are 
but two facets, different to us, of a unique act of abdication by God.’’” 
“What from God’s point of view is creation, is sin from the creature’s 
point of view.’ 

How can we attempt to justify these paradoxes? We cannot help 
asking ourselves if their author is not just deliberately misconstruing 
the most self-evident truths. To start with, there is a completely false 
idea of creation, which Simone sees as a sort of pantheistic emanation. 
God transforms a part of His substance into each creature; this would 
entail a degradation of the divine Being. There is also a sort of mathe- 
matical misconception: God, who occupies all space, has to diminish 
Himself in order to make room for His creatures. All this is very far 
removed from the Catholic doctrine of creation, and it is easy to see 
how in Simone’s conception this divine action constitutes the impos- 
sible realization of a perfect contradiction. 

Onto this primary error there are grafted many others which we 


25 Waiting for God, p. 145. 
36 La connaissance surnaturelle, p. 67. 
7 Tbid., p. 91. 38 Tbid., p. 168. 
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can only note in passing. Creation, which would be a sin for the crea- 
ture, is an absolute necessity for God. Without it He would not have 
been able to become man, and without the Incarnation there could 
have been no God the Son. Thus, for Simone the supreme mystery of 
the Trinity is the result of the Incarnation, original sin, and creation. 
And since this mystery is necessary, it follows that its causes are as 
well. 

It also happens sometimes, as we have had occasion to note, that 
Simone Weil associates with her fallacious notions certain truths of 
which she became directly aware in the course of the development of 
her interior life. It is on her false concept of creation as renunciation 
that she bases her ascetic doctrine of self-denial by the creature. The 
soul makes a space within itself to allow room for God and permit 
its own divinization. Many moving pages are devoted to asceticism 
and total renunciation, pages which, read in the context of Catholic 
doctrine, have a truth and beauty worthy of the great spiritual masters. 
But replace them in the framework of Simone’s doctrine and they show, 
if not error, at least some serious lack. We have already remarked how, 
with her, asceticism lacks the positive and supernatural element which 
gives it its efficacity. There is wanting the real supernatural love of the 
creature for its God. 

Attached to this doctrine of creation is an opinion, also sadly defec- 
tive, on the final destiny of the human soul. Simone conceived the soul 
as an amalgam of two elements—one natural, the understanding and 
the will; the other divine, supernatural love, which could only really 
exist in the souls of mystics or of those on the path to mysticism. What 
happens at death? The animal part disappears and nothing is left 
but the supernatural love, which is not a created being but God Him- 
self. Nothing of the individuality of the soul, therefore, survives death. 
For a clear definition of this tragic and hopeless opinion we must 
refer to the American Notebooks. It is obviously useless to try to 
reconcile this notion with the Catholic teaching on man’s last end. 
The error is absolute: it is pantheism and the denial of all personal 
immortality of the soul. 

The consequences of this idea are equally serious. There is no finality 
in human activity; God is not an end for us; He exists for His own good 
alone. Our only joy and our sole perfection is to be aware by mystical 
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union of the existence of pure joy in Him who alone is happy. Such 
thoughts foster a high philosophy of perfect disinterestedness, but on 
account of sublimation all contact with reality is lost. 

What happens to the theological virtues in this scheme of things? 
We spoke of faith in the first part of this study and found that it 
remained implicit. Hope, too, loses its principal object, final happiness. 
There is nothing left but hypomone, the waiting upon a God who is 
unknown and who will reveal Himself only to allow His confidant to 
lapse once more into nothingness. 

Charity remains. Here we are in an immense field which would 
involve ranging over all of Simone’s works. We should have to read 
all that she has to say in Waiting for God on implicit charity and un- 
conditional love. Our personal love cannot be directed towards God, 
it can only bear upon created objects which can be loved uncondition- 
ally, such as “Beauty of the World” and “Religious Practices.”’ After 
we have received the graces of mysticism, this love develops into the 
higher plane of benevolent contemplation, becoming the love of God 
Himself exercised in us and through us for the whole of His creation. 
Here once more we must pick out certain pages rich with truth and 
beauty from the rest where errors pullulate. It is in these passages 
where she hymns the love of God that Simone’s nobility and incompar- 
able art are revealed. To cite only one example, consider these closing 
lines from a meditation on love in La connaissance surnaturelle: “‘God 
loves, not as I love but as an emerald is green. He is ‘I love.’ If I 
were perfect, I, too, would love as an emerald is green.’ 

There is another theme which runs throughout Simone’s works, 
that of Christ and the redemption. It occupies the leading place in 
her thoughts and by its realism and austerity corrects a tendency in 
her to replace mysticism with aestheticism. One can never tire of 
reading her notes on redemptive suffering, on the suffering of the inno- 
cent. But here again beautiful conclusions are based on faulty or too 
fragile foundations. Her most moving words are those devoted to the 
mystery of the cross. She is constantly meditating upon Our Lord’s 
cry, “My God! My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?” There are 
times when she twists this beautiful text out of recognition, but at 
others she derives great truths from it. 


% Ibid., p. 77. 
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The tragic, almost pessimistic, side of the redemption obscures for 
her the other aspects of the mystery; the cross overshadows the resur- 
rection, the ascension, Pentecost, and the Church. How could Simone 
have felt all this if heaven existed for God alone, if the survival of the 
soul, and still more of the body, were radically impossible? On this 
point, which is essential, she completely distorts the authentic message 
of Christ. 

We can no longer be astonished to find that she understands nothing 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body based on our real and present 
union with the body and soul of the risen Christ, instrument of all 
grace. Her conception of the sacraments, too, reduces them to mere 
symbolism. True, she talks about the real presence in the Eucharist 
in terms reminiscent of the Church’s teaching, but when she goes on 
to say that the presence is purely conventional, like God’s presence in 
pagan idols, we can see how far she still is from the truth. 

I have spoken of the Church and it is to the Church that I come back 
now after a far from complete exploration of the forest of Simone’s 
works, a forest liberally interspersed with impenetrable undergrowth. 
Simone devoted several passages to the Church which reveal quite 
clearly how little she really knew of its greatness and beauty. We 
shall not discuss her criticisms of the Church, which bordered on 
calumny and blasphemy. These attacks were not inspired by what was 
beautiful and pure and perhaps even divine in her interior life; they 
were the evil results of a terrible error, an error all the more corrupting 
because it was invested in the guise of truth. The last notes written 
by Simone and published in The Need for Roots and La connaissance 
surnaturelle are the most painful.** Simone, whose view was sometimes 
so lofty and so wide, was here unable to rise to the level of a reality 
which is itself also a divine work. The Church Triumphant which she 
denies, and the Church Militant which she wished to limit to the 
European races, are precisely the catholica, the Universal, which gathers 
to its maternal breast all who live in true charity. 

Seme recently published articles have tried to find in Simone’s 
criticisms of the Roman Church evidence of her being spiritually akin 
to the Catharists. These notions, based on certain phrases detached 


% Cf., for example, The Need for Roots, trans. Arthur Wills (New York: Putnam, 
1952), p. 277 ff.; La connaissance surnaturelle, pp. 67, 82, 265. 
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from their context or on a misunderstood letter, are not only entirely 
gratuitous; they are diametrically opposed to the basic orientation of 
the whole of Simone’s thought. The sympathy which she shows for 
Manichean, Gnostic, and Albigensian traditions is not more than she 
shows for Buddhists or Pythagoreans. She could never have adhered 
to these sects, which were even more circumscribed and narrow than 
her view of Catholicism. The consolamentum reserved for the perfect 
would have been as repugnant to her as baptism. Her sympathy for 
dissident sects, far from constituting a rejection of Roman Chris- 
tianity, was in her case aimed at embracing them all in a religion which 
she wished to be even more universal. She was never able to under- 
stand that the Catholic Church, while refusing to incorporate error, 
has always recognized as members those who, through no fault of 
their own, are in invincible ignorance yet live in a state of grace and 
friendship with God. 

What conclusion can we reach from these rapid glances over a work 
which premature death and the abnormal circumstances of her life 
left uncompleted? There is no lack of valuable material in this work, 
and it is too precious to be allowed to slip into oblivion, but the work 
as a whole is too unbalanced and too dangerous to be placed in every- 
one’s hands. Simone’s works can only benefit those souls which are 
capable of picking out the truth and beauty without danger of being 
seduced by her mistakes, mistakes which are unfortunately very wide- 
spread today. Like so many of her contemporaries, Simone underesti- 
mated the power of the intellect; like them, too, she advocated a 
religious indifferentism and a syncretism fundamentally opposed to 
reason and faith. It has been said that some unbelievers have been 
drawn towards the faith by her testimony. That is not impossible: 
God’s grace can make use of defective instruments. But it is by no 
means sure that, even while effecting this rapprochement, Simone’s 
example may not at the same time have made more difficult the final 
step, the one step which floods the intellect with true supernatural 
light. 

Above all we must warn readers against expecting to find in Simone’s 
writings the doctrinal nourishment to sustain and guide a religious 
life unassociated with dogma or religious observances. As we observed 
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at the end of the first part of this study, to do this would be contrary 
to the example of the author herself, who well understood the need for 
a religious and sacramental life, even though some of the riches to be 
found therein were unknown to her. 

Finally we must remember that, in spite of the sincerity of her 
interior life and the heroic degree of her asceticism, Simone remains an 
abnormal and exceptional case. She cannot be put forward as an ex- 
ample to be followed. Her very achievement is entirely a personal one 
and in any case remains uncertain. Christ’s Church has authentic 
saints whom she canonizes and sets up as examples for us in sufficient 
numbers for there to be no need to look elsewhere for our models. The 
preference for people who have reached their goal by an uncertain and 
roundabout way is an eccentricity of our time, in which true saints 
seem dull, uninteresting, and old-fashioned. 

These important reservations do not prevent us from admiring all 
that God achieved in the way of greatness and beauty in Simone. 
Grace can triumph over all obstacles; only obstinacy in sin renders it 
powerless, and there is abundant reason to believe that this condition 
was not present in the case of Simone Weil, who considered sin the 
greatest of all evils. In these days when the great wave of materialism 
sweeping over the world threatens to engulf us, Simone’s testimony, 
though itself lacking in balance, acts as a counterweight (sometimes 
even by reason of its own excesses) to the more dangerous tendencies 
of our time. Her reactions to the theories of evolutionism and progress- 
ism, and even to the sort of humanism which tends to absorb the super- 
natural, offer us pertinent food for thought. 

In her writings, and even more by her personal example, she reminds 
us of the primordial necessity for the elementary moral virtues which 
sO many young revolutionaries are inclined to forget. Her sense of 
purity is a complete rejection of the disintegrating tendencies of modern 
literature. Her meticulous delicacy and search after perfection stand 
as a condemnation of the indifference and mediocrity that are some- 
times very near to serious negligence. Her reflections on devotion and 
almsgiving are an expression of a profound sense of real purity of 
intention. In this connection it is appropriate to quote the magnificent 
words in which she gives full value to the grandeur and dignity of 
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misfortune when the sufferer knows “that he can be the means of 


earning for his benefactor the thanks of Christ.’ 
Simone often insisted—perhaps too often—on disinterestedness. She 








condemned all seeking for recompense and did not see the formal re- | 


buttal of her position contained in Christ’s words, “Your reward will 
be superabundant in Heaven.” Nevertheless we must recognize the 
greatness, the beauty, and the nobility of her attitude of waiting, 
silence, recollection, and patience expressed by the untranslatable 
word hypomone. All young people should have read to them the “Reflec- 
tions on the Right Use of School Studies with a View to the Love of 
God” found in Waiting for God.” Some details need modification but 
the reflections are basically sound and constitute a magnificent vindica- 
tion of the true contemplative spirit. She insisted on divorcing even 
our conception of heroism from the glory with which we tend to sur- 
round it; she was well aware that virtue does not consist in a passing 
action, however spectacular, but in a habitual disposition which in- 
forms and modifies our whole nature. A virtuous man is one who na- 
turally and spontaneously does the right thing. 

This anxiety for profound realism in the life of virtue caused Simone 
to ponder throughout her life the problem of pain and human suffering. 
She wanted to experience it herself so that she could feel a genuine 
“compassion.” Her sense of suffering is deeply moving. The fact that 
she did not understand the Christian mystery meant that her thoughts 
on the subject were incomplete; but they can at least help us to realize 
the falsity of our own fear of difficulties, of our tendency to flee any- 
thing liable to interfere with our pleasures, of our being scandalized 
by the sufferings of the innocent. As a result of her meditations on the 
mystery of the cross, Simone came to see quite clearly that this appa- 
rent injustice was in fact the greatest gift of a merciful love. 

Lastly and most important, Simone exalted the place of God in the 
life of man, emphasizing thereby the value of the passive virtues of 
humility, renunciation, and obedience. Her works can help us to ac- 
quire the sense of God. 

Without forgetting all the defects in her work, we can well believe 
that God in His infinite mercy may, by the gift of a light that is shadow- 
less, have revealed to a soul in love with beauty and perfection the 
innermost secrets of love for all eternity. 


* La connaissance surnaturelle. % Cf. Waiting for God, pp. 105-16. 
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THE HISTORICAL THOUGHT OF ERNST 
VON LASAULX 


FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 
The Catholic University of America 


The student of modern history may be acquainted with the name of 
Ernst von Lasaulx through references which two well-known historians 
have made to him in their writings. In Jacob Burckhardt’s lectures on 
Force and Freedom,! which have acquired wide renown in recent years, 
the historian of Basle refers to Lasaulx more often than to any other 
single writer on history. Indeed, the reader today sometimes receives 
the impression that Burckhardt gave his lectures in a conversation in 
which Lasaulx, the now forgotten holder of a chair of history at the 
University of Munich, was a silent partner who was addressed time 
and again, although the speaker usually voiced dissent. 

In his formative years in Munich, Lord Acton, some of whose works 
seem due for a renaissance today, had been a student of Lasaulx. 
Acton more than once mentions his one-time professor. Probably the 
most important reference occurs in Acton’s discussion of Buckle’s 
philosophy of history, when Acton blamed this English philosopher 
for not having consulted the only three books ‘“‘which, during the last 
ten years, have really advanced the study of philosophy of history.” 
After drawing attention to Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of 
Races and to a work of Vollgraff that is completely forgotten today, 
Acton continues: the third book is “the work of the most eloquent 
and accomplished philosopher in Germany and passes in review, in 
168 pages, all the great questions which constitute the philosophy of 
history. The wisest sayings of the ancients, and the latest discoveries 
of the moderns, are brought together with incomparable taste and 
learning; since Schlegel, so brilliant a work has not appeared on the 
same field.”? In these words does Lord Acton introduce the reader to 
Lasaulx’ Philosophie der Geschichte#* 

1 References in this article are made to the edition: New York, 1943, with an introduc- 
tion by James Hastings Nichols. On Burckhardt’s attitude toward Lasaulx, cf. Karl 
Joél, Jacob Burckhardt als Geschichtsphilosoph (Basel, 1918), p. 54 ff. 

2In Historical Essays and Studies (London, 1907), p. 330 f.; first published in The 


Rambler, 1858. 
’ The complete title reads: Neuer Versuch einer alten, auf die Wahrheit der Tatsachen 
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Another time Lord Acton drew attention to this philosopher of 
history when contrasting him with Déllinger, Acton’s teacher and 
Lasaulx’ colleague in Munich: 


Ernst von Lasaulx, a man of rich and noble intellect, was lecturing next door 
[to Déllinger] on the philosophy and religion of Greece, and everybody heard 
about his indistinct mixture of dates and authorities, and the spell which his un- 
chastened idealism cast over the students. Lasaulx, who brilliantly carried on the 
tradition of Creuzer, who had tasted of the mythology of Schelling, who was 
son-in-law to Baader and nephew to Gérres, wrote a volume on the fall of Hel- 
lenism which he brought in manuscript and read to Déllinger at a sitting. The 
effect on the dissenting mind of the hearer was a warning; and there is reason to 
date from those two hours in 1853 a more severe use of materials and a stricter 
notion of the influence which the end of an inquiry may lawfully exert on the pur- 
suit of it. Heidentum und Judentum |by Déllinger], which came out in 1857, gave 
Lasaulx his revenge. It is the most positive and self-denying of histories, and 
owes nothing to the fancy.‘ 


In Continental Europe some parallels have been drawn between 
basic aspects of Lasaulx’ and Spengler’s philosophy of history,’ and 
recently attention has been called to a similarity with Toynbee’s.® 
While such parallels exist, a fundamental difference that is character- 
istic of Lasaulx’ historical approach is of much importance. 

Historical writing has been correctly considered one of Germany’s 
main contributions to the intellectual history of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Yet it would seem as if the merits of the critical 
school centering in the northern and eastern parts and stressing cer- 
tain aspects of the work of Niebuhr have been overemphasized, while 
the trends represented by the historians living in the western and 
southern sections have been allowed to fall into oblivion.’ And one 





gegriindeten Philosophie der Geschichte. It was published in Munich, 1856. References in 
this article (as: Philosophie) are made to the new edition, Vienna, 1952, with an Introduc- 
tion by Eugen Thurner. 

‘ History of Freedom and Other Essays (London, 1922): “Déllinger’s Historical Work,” 
p. 405 (first published in English Historical Review, 1890). There is one more reference in 
a letter of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, February 16, 1881; cf. Letters to Mary Glad- 
stone, ed. H. Paul (London, 1904), p. 73. 

5E.g., Heinz Horn, “Die Geschichtsphilosophie Ernst von Lasaulx,” Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Kultur philosophie, I11/1 (Tiibingen, 1936), 100 f. 

* Thurner, op. cit., p. 57 ff. 

7™The most broad-minded work on German historiography, sc., Heinrich Ritter von 
Srbik, Geist und Geschichte vom deutschen Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart (2 vols.; Munich, 
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wonders whether German historiography might not have reached 
still more commanding heights if such impulses as those embodied 
in Gérres, Friedrich Schlegel, and Schelling—impulses which were 
alive also in Ranke, though less emphasis was placed on them, impulses 
for which Hegel’s philosophy of history offered some analogies but 
provided no adequate substitute—had continued to be influential and 
the historical thought at the Spree had suffered itself to be enriched 
by that of the Rhine and the Isar. It was, however, such influences 
that shaped the mind of Lasaulx in his formative years. 


I 


Ernst Peter von Lasaulx, born in Koblentz in the Rhineland in 1805,8 
first studied ancient classic history and mythology with Niebuhr and 
Welcker, and German literature with Schlegel, at the University of 
Bonn for four years (1824-28) and then went to Munich, where the 
university under the auspices of King Ludwig was developing into a 
southern counterpart of the one at Berlin. There, as Lasaulx was to 
put it in his Latin Vita which he published in the volume of Studies in 
Classic Antiquity, “‘cognovi Schellingium, Goerresium, Baaderum quo- 
rum ab ore pendens devoravi scholas celeberrimas de aetatibus mundi,° 
de philosophia mythologica, de historia universali, de altiori dogmatum 
contemplatione.” Not only did Lasaulx attend those courses; he was 
also admitted to the intimate society of the great men. The twenty 
months that he spent studying in Munich (1828-30) remained the 





1950-51), surveys Lasaulx in I, 180 f. Fueter and Thompson in their well-known volumes 
on historiography do not mention Lasaulx; the reference by Gooch, History and Historians 
in the XIXth Century (London, 1920), p. 554, is an exaggerating excerpt from Acton’s 
quoted passage in “Déllinger’s Historical Work.”—The criticism made in the text may 
also be raised against my Growth of German Historicism (Baltimore, 1945). 

8 The biography of Lasaulx from which all later discussion of his work takes its start 
is Remigius Stélzle, Ernst von Lasaulx: Ein Lebensbild (Miinster, 1904). 

® Schelling’s Die Weltalter, of which only a fragment was published posthumously in 
Sédmtliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1861), I/8. Lasaulx attended the course to which Schelling’s 
son refers thus in his Introductory Remark: “Was Schelling spiter in Miinchen im Jahre 
1827 als System der Weltalter vortrug [from 1827-32, according to Wolfe Bolman’s In- 
troduction, p. 68], war nicht mehr nach dem urspriinglichen Plan gearbeitet” (ébid., p. 
vi). The fragment has been translated and published with an introduction and notes by 
Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr., The Ages of the World (New York, 1942). The original 
versions of the fragment, dating from 1811 and 1813, have been published by Manfred 
Schréter, Die Weltalier: Fragmente (Munich, 1946). 
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climax of his intellectual life.° An extensive traveling period, during 
which he visited Austria and Italy and then went to Greece and Jeru- 
salem, concluded his formative years. 

A chair at the University of Wiirzburg, exchanged in 1844 for one 
in Munich, brought the typical career of a German scholar. The revolu- 
tionary year of 1848 provided Lasaulx with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the professors’ Parliament of Frankfort as a strong-voiced 
member of the conservative minority. 

The historico-philosophical publications of Lasaulx extend over a 
period of twenty-five years. They start in 1835 with an inquiry into 
the concept of death in classic antiquity, in which the ominous refer- 
ence is made to Socrates as the “‘verus typus Christi,” and at their 
end stands a meditation on the philosophy of Roman history in 1860, 
the year before the author’s death." In 1838 Lasaulx published a 
passionate pamphlet in defense of the Archbishop of Cologne, who, in 
the course of the controversy on mixed marriages, had been jailed by 
the government of Berlin. In the volume of collected studies Lasaulx 
allowed some speeches to reappear which he had given in the Frank- 
fort Parliament and later in the Bavarian Diet. For the rest, his twenty- 
two publications deal with the history and philosophy of the classic 
world; and the concluding sentence of Schelling’s Introduction to the 
Ages of the World could be used as the motto for them: “‘We cannot 
be narrators but only explorers. . . .”"* Only once did Lasaulx set out 
to be a narrator; it was when he attempted to retell the “saga of uni- 
versal history” (die Mar der Weltgeschichte). 

It is, however, not the familiar aspect of classic antiquity and hu- 
manism as it developed from the vision of Winckelmann and Goethe 
that we face in the inquiries and monographs of Lasaulx. He follows 
the path, little trod in those years, which led from the Symbolik of 
Creuzer and the mythological inquiries of Welcker, whose spell he had 


10 “Non solum audivi viros illustres de mysteriis vitae disputantes, verum etiam familiari 
vitae meae tempus continetur.” Gérres gave his course on “Universal History” at Munich 
in 1827, 1829, 1835-40; cf. J. J. Gérres, Weligeschichte, ed. M. A. Strodl (Munich, 1880), 
p. 100. 

1 De mortis dominatu in veteres commentatio theologica-philosophica (Munich, 1835); 
Zur Philosophie der Rimischen Geschichte (Munich, 1860). 

12 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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felt in Bonn, to the mysterious explorations and presentations that 
Bachofen made with sombre grandiosity on the sepulchral world of 
the ancients, a problem that had been brought to general attention 
through the discovery of the necropolis of Southern Etruria in 1827. 
Reference has been made to this trend as the Romantization of classic 
antiquity, bearing in mind a predilection of this group of intellectuals 
for the “night-aspect”’ of life. It was on art that the classic studies of 
Winckelmann and Goethe had centered ; by Creuzer, Welcker, and Schel- 
ling this preeminence was assigned to religion. It is significant—one 
feels tempted to say it is correct—that Lasaulx’ publications open 
with the inquiry on De mortis dominatu in veteres, and that this is 
followed by such problems as the meaning of the Oedipus and Prome- 
theus myths, the prayers of the ancients, the cursing in antiquity, 
the theological foundation of the philosophical systems, the life and 
death of Socrates. To criticize these writings for attempting rather 
to collect the material for the topics involved than to evaluate the 
sources in a critical and cautious way would be justifiable. Yet, due to 
the situation that existed around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the task of collecting the tools for opening vistas not thought of before 
was peremptory; and, bearing in mind what was done in later years 
in overstressing the critical approach, one may well recall the motto 
Bachofen used for the second series of his Antiquarische Briefe: ‘“True 
criticism lies in understanding” (“die wahre Kritik liegt im Verstand- 
nis”). And we may appreciate the passionate endeavor to collect 
sources for problems hitherto overlooked in ancient life as evidence 
supporting another saying of Schelling’s Introduction to the Ages of 
the World: “If the ancient era, whose image he wishes to sketch for 
us, does not dawn again within the historian, then he will never truly, 
never plastically, never vitally represent it. What would all history 
be if an inner meaning did not come to its aid?’ 

The turning to the night-aspect of Greek and Roman life held a 
special implication. It meant not only the awareness of the Greeks 
having been subjected to severe suffering—as Boeckh in Berlin had 
known, and Burckhardt and Nietzsche were to repeat with increasing 
emphasis; it meant not only that one began to see the classic world 


8 Tbid., p. 87. 
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in its relation with the “magna mater,” with Asia, so that at the very 
time when the world was offered the not specially illustrious spectacle 
of “Bavarian Greece” with a Wittelsbach prince ascending the throne 
in Athens in 1832, some men came to ask whether that nation in the 
time of its ancient glory had not been a part rather of the great inex- 
haustible continent than of peninsular Europe. Still, to Burckhardt 
Hellenic life and Hellenic culture were the paradigma of an autonomous 
development; Lasaulx in his youth was already more broadsighted in 
this respect and perceived—and inquired into—connections running 
from ancient Greece to the South and the East, to Egypt and Asia. 
In doing so, he followed the directions to which Gérres had already 
pointed with his History of Asiatic Myths. Such a turn soon brought 
as a consequence the question of the relations of the classic age with 
Christianity. As a matter of fact, it was this question that had pro- 
moted the turn: Count Fritz Stolberg had maintained in 1788, and 
once again in 1791-92, the thesis of the insufficiency of the pagan gods 
in the face of death." This contrasting of Greek and Roman pagan 
religion with the Christian teaching was repeated and elaborated, and 
may have reached a climax, in Déllinger’s Heidentum und Judentum 
in 1857. Yet another approach was possible too: Would a scholar go 
astray if he were to stress similarities, analogies existing in these two 
great philosophies, if he labored to see in classic antiquity a prodromus, 
a world-historical prelude to Christianity? This was the path Lasaulx 
chose to follow, and one is reminded of what Géorres, his teacher, is 
reported to have said to Dollinger, his colleague: “I always see analo- 
gies and you always see differences.”!® 

More than personal inclination dictated this choice. To Lasaulx 
history was one great unit. He fully accepted the statement of Schelling: 
“We divine an organism, deeply rooted in time and extending into the 
last detail.’”"* The concept of the organism as it had been formulated 

“4 The story of this turn in the approach to classic antiquity has been told twice: once 
by Alfred Baumler in his powerful introduction to J. J. Bachofen, Der Mythus von Orient 
und Occident (Munich, 1936), centering on the “Dionysian” aspect (cf. reference to Lasaulx, 
p. ccxxx); the second time by Walter Rehm, Gidtterstille und Gittertrauer: Aufsitze sur 
deutsch-antiken Begegnung (Bern, 1951), with more emphasis, it seems to us, on the 
“Apollinian” aspect; cf. p. 140 f. (cf. reference to Lasaulx, p. 158 f.). On Welcker’s mytho- 


logical studies, cf. R. Kekulé, Leben Friedrich G. Welcker’s (Leipzig, 1880), p. 340 ff. 
16 Acton, History of Freedom, p. 386. 
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after a long and tormented history in the last of Kant’s Critiques in 
1790,” with the constant relations between the whole and its parts, 
was applied to history by Gérres and Schelling and led to the explora- 
tion of the world of symbols and of the symbolic values of events. It 
was consistent and necessary that from here access was gained into 
the realm of mythology, a realm to which the two great initiators, 
Gérres and Schelling, had already pointed. These, then, were some 
aspects of the world in which Ernst von Lasaulx breathed and wrote, 
and which he never left. 

Again, by Gérres and Schelling the importance of religion in the 
sphere of history had been not discovered—Vico had been one great 
forerunner in this respect—but stressed with an emphasis rarely 
equalled and never surpassed. Religion was the foundation, religion 
was the core of history. A hint of such an approach may be found in 
the works of Hegel and Ranke, but with these writers it meant largely 
that the political implications of religious systems would be explored. 
To Gérres and Schelling such an attitude included the investigation 
of the fundaments of the human soul; it involved the descent into the 
sepulchral world within man, into the sphere of the subconscious. 

Two more Schellingian concepts continued to hold Lasaulx’ his- 
torical thought in their grasp. As Prof. Voegelin writes in his great 
manuscript on the “History of Political Thought”’: 


History [to Schelling] has a double meaning: it is, first, the actual course of natural 
and human events in the universe; and this course of events becomes history in 
the second meaning if it is understood by man as a meaningful unfolding of the 
universe. When the soul gives meaning to the stream, it discovers the stream and 
meaning in itself. In this sense, the soul is knowledge and history is a science of 
the soul... . [But] we do not know the meaning of history as a whole; the future 
is still open. An objective history as a science which could view the course of 
events as a completed past is impossible. “We cannot be narrators, but only ex- 
plorers.”!8 


16 Die Welialier, ed. Schréter, p. 14. 

17 Cf. Erich Voegelin, Die Rassenidee in der Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, 1933), p. 111. 
For Gérres, cf. Alois Dempf, Gérres spricht zu unserer Zeit (Freiburg, 1936). 

18 From the chapter on Schelling in the manuscript of Prof. Voegelin’s “History of 
Political Thought.” I had the privilege, for which I am most grateful, of being permitted 
to read the finished chapters. The first volume of the work, to be published by The Mac- 
millan Company, is to appear soon. The New Science of Politics (Chicago University Press, 
1952) has received due acclaim; however, the full breadth and depth of Prof. Voegelin’s 
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To the question, “How can we understand?”’’, Schelling answers: 


There is a light in the darkness. According to the old and almost outworn 
saying, man is the world on a small scale. Thus the processes of human life from 
the utmost depth to the highest consummation must be in accordance with the 
processes of universal life. It is certain: anybody who could write the history of 
his own life from the ground, would at the same time have concentrated the his- 
tory of the universe in a brief synopsis.’® 


Thus, on a limited, fragmentary scale man can explore the core of 
history; their very essence is identical. (Are we here facing a reflection 
of the Divine Sparklet in which Master Eckhart believed, that Ger- 
man medieval mystic whom both Schelling and Lasaulx held in venera- 
tion?) But it is evident that cautious Burckhardt would strike here a 
dissenting note which marks the basic difference between his and 
Lasaulx’ approach to history. While the criticism of the historian of 
Basle is formulated in the discussion of Hegel’s Philosophy of History, 
it disposes also of much of the fundament on which Lasaulx built. 
Right at the beginning of the lectures to which reference has been 
made earlier, Burckhardt states: “We shall... not lay any claim to 
historical principles . . . we shall confine ourselves to observation. ... 
We are not privy to the purposes of eternal wisdom; they are beyond 
our ken. This bold assumption of a world plan leads to fallacies because 
it starts out from false premises.’”° 

Yet Lasaulx, while mindful of the teaching of Schelling that it is 
an “unruly element” that lies at the depth of all nature and history, 
that “all that comes into being can do so only in restlessness and dis- 
content,’’! sees in history, as in all life, procession (“Fortschreitung”).” 
At this point, in addition to Schelling’s influence, Lasaulx submitted 
to still another influence: the medieval vision of the realm of the Holy 
Spirit, of which he apparently knew in the degenerated form of the 
so-called “Evangelium aeternum”’ which Gerardus of Borgo San Don- 
nino had given to the original concept of the Abbot of Flora.” Lasaulx 





presentation, and the overpowering wealth of material of which he disposes, will come 
out fully only in the “History of Political Thought.” 

19 Weltalier, in Samiliche Werke, 1/8, 207; I am using Prof. Voegelin’s translation. 

2 Force and Freedom, p. 81. 

1 Ibid. p. 322. 22 Tbid., p. 261. 

%3Cf. Lasaulx, Philosophie, p. 172, note 21. On Joachim’s philosophy of history, cf. 
Eric Voegelin, New Science, p. 150 ff.; Karl Léwith, The Meaning of History (Chicago, 
1949), p. 145 ff., and Appendix I, “Modern Transfigurations of Joachim,”’ p. 208 ff. (no 
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gave this approach a characteristic formulation in one of his early 
writings. In his study on the “Atoning Sacrifices of the Ancients,” 
written in 1841, he says: “The whole past is in its very nature only a 
prototype, as it were an anticipation of the future which is its aim. 
The histories of the nations are the members of the one organism of 
humanity and have but one life; they form a progressive line in which 
the last part reassumes in itself all those which preceded it.’ This 
concept of historical mankind as forming one great organism may be 
regarded as a secularization of the Mystical Body already on the verge 
of being transformed into Comte’s humanity as the grand éire. On the 
other hand, it had been already used by Gorres: “the pattern of or- 
ganic life influenced all the thought of this generation”; one of the 
most significant essays of Gérres bears the title, ‘The Growth of 
History” (“Das Wachstum der Geschichte’’).2* An increase of the 
“organic” concept may be observed today within the historical work 
of Arnold Toynbee, who explicitly says in his last publication that 
“every historic culture-pattern is an organic whole,’’* while the con- 
cept of biological organism as stressed and overstressed by Brooks 
Adams and Oswald Spengler is absent from the mind of the British 
historian, as it was alien to the intellectual world of Schelling, Gérres, 
and their followers. 

Continuing to quote from the essay of 1841, we may follow Lasaulx 
in making the next move toward his historical principles: “All history 
is in the last analysis a history of religion; thus Christianity as the 
universal religion of the world has absorbed all prior national religions 
in so far as they contained truth. There is hardly one truth expressed 
in Christianity that according to its substance could not be found in 
the pre-Christian era.’’”” 





reference is made there to Lasaulx). For the relation between the Abbot of Flora and his 
followers, cf. F. Ehrle, “Uber das Evangelium aeternum und die Kommission zu Anagni,” 
Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte, I (1885), 57-70. Schelling became acquainted 
with Joachim through Neander’s Church History; cf. Werke, 11/8, 298, note. In a letter 
of April 21, 1857, Lasaulx wrote that he had been familiar with the concept of the Age of 
the Holy Spirit since 1829; cf. R. Stélzle, “Zu L.’s Geschichtsphilosophie,” Historisches 
Jahrbuch, XXVII, 92. 

% “Tie Siihnopfer der Griechen und Rémer,” in Studien des classischen Altertums 
(Regensburg, 1854), p. 233. 

%8 Alois Dempf, op. cit., pp. 37, 83. 

26 The World and the West (New York, 1953), p. 74 f. 

7 Op. cit., p. 233 £. 
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We must remember that Lasaulx fought valiantly for the rights of 
the Catholic Church before, during, and after 1848, well knowing that 
in doing so—especially in his early career—he did not endear himself 
to the government of Berlin, from which otherwise he may well have 
expected a university appointment; he considered himself a faithful 
son of the Church. Yet, while among his closest friends were Gérres 
and also prelates like Jodok Stiilz, the Abbot of St. Florian, we may 
perceive alive in him to some extent the whole of the Munich intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the forties, including the mystical Baader, an 
atmosphere which made them, in their strong emphasis on the study 
of the German mystics of the Middle Ages, move toward pantheism 
and emanatism. Such influences did not prevent Lasaulx from con- 
cluding the address he gave as rector of the University of Munich 
with the exhortation to the students always to remain faithful and 
loyal to the religion of their fathers. Possibly there is a point in the 
remark of Lord Acton, who deplored in Lasaulx a lack “of humble 
piety which is remarkably rare among intellectual Germans,” though 
there is evidence that the other reproach the British historian raised 
against his former professor in Munich as being devoid of any fervor 
of prayer, is not substantiated.”® 


i 


It was the particular position of Lasaulx that, while he certainly 
was instrumental in depriving classic antiquity of that halo with which 
the neo-humanism of the late eighteenth century adorned it, he was 
enamoured of this period to such an extent that he refused to think 
of it as not having contained—in nuce at least—whatever was valuable 
in human history; thus, every age would look at it as to its arch-type. 
The first of these attitudes had driven Lasaulx to refer to Socrates as 
the “verus typus Christi.’”” The second made him conceive of post- 
classic history as a repetition of the “arch-type”’; it became the basis 
for his cyclic theory in history to be developed later. The concepts of 
the historical cycles were familiar to Lasaulx through his reading of 
the ancients, more specifically through the study of the political 


% Uber die theologische Grundlage aller philosophischen Systeme (Munich, 1856), p. 27. 
29 Lord Acton, Letlers to Mary Gladstone, p. 73. Cf. the remark on prayer in Lasaulzx, 
“Gebete der Griechen und Rémer”’ (1841), in Studien, p. 137 ff. 
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thought of Plato and Aristotle,** and the German professor was neither 
the first nor the last who erected a cyclic theory meant to cover all of 
history on a structure for which the classic nations had provided the 
scaffolding. Roman history clearly gave the pattern for Vico’s “ri- 
corso,” and Brooks Adams’ insistence on the necessity of a civilization 
to be renewed through the influx of new barbarian blood echoes the 
experience of the collapsing Roman Empire; similarly, critics of the 
Study of History are fond of pointing out that Toynbee derived his 
basic plan concerning the course of the history of civilizations from 
that of classic antiquity with which he is supposed to be most familiar, 
and that he then applied it to all the other ones he was able to discuss 
without shrinking from using violence in cases that would not conform 
to the pattern by themselves. 

It was an ambitious task upon which Lasaulx set forth when he took 
upon himself to retell to his generation an old philosophy of history. 
When Ranke at the age of thirty-one was working on his second book, 
he wrote to his brother: ‘““You know how long I have endeavoured to 
find revealed the saga of universal history (die Mar der Weltgeschichte), 
that continuity, sequence of events and of developments in which the 
human species has been involved and which are to be considered as the 
real content, as the center and the essence of history.’’** And he repeated 
a few months later: “To me, the greatest charm is in looking for . . . the 
emergence of the idea of universal history. This is truly the most beauti- 
ful and remarkable story that ever happened.” He realized that only 
fragments are known to us; yet he remained confident: ‘““We do know 
much; other aspects may be restored ; perhaps the whole may be grasped 
in its full truth”; and a few months later he gave expression to his 
hope of finding “‘in thousands of dissonances a sublime harmony.’ 

Similarities and differences in the attitudes are clear. Forging through 
thousands of fragments and dissonances, Ranke set out to reach the 
sublime final harmony, led on his way by the perpetual starry light of 
a number of guiding convictions and concepts. Compared with such 
an attitude, Vico, Adams, Lasaulx, and Spengler, and even Toynbee 


39 See the references given in Philosophie, p. 130, note 130. 

3 Cf. my Growth of German Historicism, p. 61. 

82 Cf. Leopold von Ranke, Das Briefwerk, ed. H. P. Fuchs (Hamburg, 1949), pp. 102, 
104, 110. 
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in spite of his herculean labors, looked for a short cut. No attempt shall 
be made in this study to pronounce on who was more successful or 
whose failure was less. But the restraint, the resignation Burckhardt 
imposed on himself may be referred to here. The historian of Basle 
was not given to the hope of reaching the bliss of contemplating such 
great harmony, but he thought himself rewarded enough by being 
allowed to look on, to watch the historical process; and in the famous 
concluding sentence of his lectures he praised the fortune of a man 
endowed with such a vision and permitted to “spend his life in the 
quest of that knowledge.” 

Again the motto of Bachofen comes to our mind: “True criticism 
lies in understanding,” and it may be appropriate to recall it in a case 
in which, like that of Lasaulx, it is easy to point to insufficiencies, 
shortcomings, and errors generously spread over the surface of his 
work. From Schelling and such predecessors as Joachim and Gerardus, 
Lasaulx had received the concept of mankind forming a great whole 
and moving forward. This attitude conveyed a basic optimism to the 
historian’s outlook even, as it were, against his will at certain crucial 
moments of his nation’s history. Such an optimism is absent from the 
work of thinkers like Vico, Gobineau, Spengler, and Adams, to whom 
mankind as such does not form a historic unit. Equally in the wake of 
Schelling and the Heidelberg Romantics, Lasaulx included the early, 
the mainly religious ages in his concept of history, in contrast to Ranke 
who, while aware of the importance of these aspects for the develop- 
ment of mankind,* did not conceive of these periods as providing the 
historian with those “thousands of fragments” out of which he was 
confident of building up the structure of the great historical harmony; 
he resigned himself to refrain from inquiring into the secret of the pri- 
meval world. 

In the dedicatory letter to a friend with which Lasaulx prefaced 
his volume of Studies on Classic Antiquity, he wrote: 


A man who seriously would thread the path [of ancient history] and would 
relive in his mind what he observes, would perceive in Greek and Roman history 
not this alone, but also the development of the national life as such. While watch- 
ing how things grew up and how they were interconnected with each other, the 


% Force and Freedom, p. 370. 
* Stressed correctly by Baumler, op. cit., clvi ff. 
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past that we usually consider as something alien to us, closed in itself, would 
appear to be a part of our own existence, a moment in the development of that 
whole of which we ourselves form a part.*® 


While the conception of history as a great interconnected unfolding 
of which our age is a part, may be considered as the historical attitude 
embodied at its fullest in Schelling, Ranke, primarily concerned with 
political history—albeit he conceived of it as surrounded by a concrete 
spiritual environment—referred to the historial periods as being each 
of them equally immediate to God. The intellectual historians of the 
Schelling following centered on the uninterrupted continuity of his- 
torical flowing. The special emphasis given in Lasaulx’ dedicatory 
letter to the meaning of ancient history within this development is 
partly the author’s own contribution. It implies as well the concept of 
the classic nations as the prototype of subsequent histories—the ‘‘verus 
typus’”—as that of cyclic recurrence. In the classic nations a historic 
organic whole runs its full course in all the spheres open to human ac- 
tivity, among which religion holds its preeminent position—‘all his- 
tory finally is religious history”**—and of which art and politics are 
further manifestations. Given this preeminence of classic history and 
of religious history, and in accordance with the trust that all of history 
is interconnected, it became almost imperative for Lasaulx to see in 
classic ancient religion more than a part of merely national history. 
“All knowledge of foreign life would be worthless if we would not learn 
through it better to understand our own.”*” If Dollinger in the wake 
of many others was to insist on the preparatory task the Jews per- 
formed in clearing the way for Christianity, Lasaulx, at the same time 
and in the same city, assigned this part to the classic nations. Thus 
he wrote, after having referred to the teaching of St. Justin, “that 
oldest Christian apologist whose writings are kept,” for a similar atti- 


35 Studien, p. iv. 

36 Tbid., “Siihnopfer,” p. 233. A stiffening of the accent may be noted if we compare 
relatively early writings like “Uber den Sinn der Oedipus-Sage,” in Studien, p. 373, with 
Lasaulx’ last publications, e.g., Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre und Tod nach den Zeugnissen 
der Alten (Munich, 1857), p. 82, note 251. 

7 Studien, p. v. 

3s“ wie der Ersehnte aller Vélker sich im Heidentum wie im Judentum offenbart 
hat, dieses im Einzelnen nachzuweisen, ist eine Aufgabe der christlichen Religionsphilo- 
sophie” (“‘Prometheus, die Sage und ihr Sinn” [1843-44], ibid., p. 317). 
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tude**: “I say that no personality of the Old Testament was such a 
perfect prefiguration (an ‘anticipation’) of Christ as the Greek Socra- 
tes and that equally I have no doubt that the best in Christian philos- 
ophy is much closer to Hellenism than to Judaism.”*° It will come as 
no surprise that the Congregation of the Index in Rome put this writ- 
ing on the list of Librorum prohibitorum. When the verdict was pub- 
lished in October 1861, anadditional line made it known that the author 
“ante mortem laudabiliter se subjecit judicio ecclesiae.””! 

With more moderation Lasaulx had expressed his ideas on the im- 
portance of the study of Greek and Roman intellectual life, already 
in 1846 insisting on a connection between Greek-Roman and Jewish- 
Christian religious attitudes. ‘““Not only the Jews, but the pagans too 
are to be considered as preparing Christianity. . . . If the Logos is the 
mediator between God and the world ever since the foundation of the 


® Des Sokrates etc., p. 122. For the teaching of St. Justin, cf. Johannes Quasten, Pasrol- 
ogy, I (Utrecht, 1950), 207 f. Frederick Copleston, S.J., A History of Philosophy, I 
(Westminster, 1952), 17 f., summarizes Justin’s theory in these words: “Justin made no 
clear distinction between theology and philosophy in the strict sense; there is one wisdom, 
one ‘philosophy’ which is revealed fully in and through Christ, but for which the best 
elements in pagan philosophy, especially in Platonism, were a preparation. In so far as 
the pagan philosophers divined the truth, they did so only in the power of the logos: 
Christ, however, is the Logos itself, incarnate. This view of Greek philosophy and of its 
relation to Christianity was of considerable influence on later writers.” On the teaching 
of Clement of Alexandria, who followed Justin’s treatment of the Greek philosophers, 
cf. ibid., p. 26 f. Lasaulx was not the last to take such an approach to Socrates. A. Toynbee, 
Study of History, V1, 486 ff. (Annex, “The Life and Death of Socrates”), enumerates 
eighteen points—most of these already listed by Lasaulx—as supporting “the hypothesis 
that the story of one historical hero may have influenced the story of another.’”’ The 
attitudes of the two historians are in no way identical: Lasaulx contented himself report- 
ing parallelisms occurring in the lives of Socrates and Jesus, without discussing the hy- 
pothesis characteristic of the modern historian raised in the atmosphere of criticism of 
the sources, that the story of one historical hero may have influenced the story of another 
historical hero at a later date; ibid., p. 487. Both, Lasaulx and Toynbee, confine themselves 
to a parallel between Socrates and the human nature of Jesus; cf. Toynbee’s concluding 
remarks, “The Economy of Truth,” op. cit., p. 534 ff., in which he discusses the meaning 
of “the gradualness of revelation.” 

4° Des Sokrates etc., pp. 120, 122. In a speech in the Bavarian Diet on June 2, 1851, on 
behalf of the emancipation of the Jews, Lasaulx, after having paid tribute to the friends 
he had made among them, stressed the difference of their ways of life in general, and while 
expressing his wish that all barriers in civil life be removed, spoke against granting the 
Jews equality of political status; cf. Studien, p. 549. 

4! Stélzle, op. cit., p. 278. In the Philosophie, also put on the Index, Lasaulx referred to 
Socrates as Christ’s “Vorliufer in Athen”; ibid., p. 157. 
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world and man has been created in His image, then everything truly 
human is also Christian and the Church, in appropriating it, has but 
taken to herself her property, the truth, that had been divided among 
the nations.” In the next year he surveyed the course of Greek and 
Roman history and paralleled it with that of the German nation. In 
both cases Lasaulx applied the concept of organic development and 
took the forms of government as specially significant symptoms. He 
thought that, if Aristotle had had a chance to view the German condi- 
tions in the forties, the Greek philosopher might have conceived of 
them as being an oligarchy at the moment when the demos was pre- 
paring for assault.“ “No discussion is needed to point out the future 
lying in wait for us.”’ An analogous diagnosis would be reached if we 
looked at the moral conditions. “While the virtues held to be charac- 
teristic of the Germans have not disappeared altogether, they have 
certainly become rarer and specifically so among the educated classes; 
likewise the power of the Christian dogmas has decreased. A growth 
of a merely historistic approach can be observed in theology as well as 
in philosophy.”” And, with words bearing out their Platonic origin, 
Lasaulx concludes: “It remains for us to hope that the author of the 
cosmos will bring healing to the sickness and derangement in the course 
of the world and restore the original order; herein lies his most con- 
summate art.’”** A program of cyclic approach towards history is 
hereby announced, and this attitude unfolds fully in what is considered 
to be the main writing of Lasaulx, his Essay on a Philosophy of History. 


Ii 


Among the premises which he considers necessary in order to erect 
this philosophy Lasaulx lists the interrelationship of all life. “Were 
there not in the innermost part of every man something kindred to 
everything human, to everything earthly and everything celestial, 
an atom of everything, even of the divine creative power, we never 
could experience and perceive God and this world of which we are a 


42 Uber das Studium der griechischen und riémischen Altertiimer (Munich, 1846), p. 
9 f. Lasaulx may have been stiffened into his late formulations through Ddllinger’s attempt 
in Heidentum und Judentum (1857) to disregard classic antiquity altogether. 

43 Cf. Uber den Entwicklungsgang des griechischen und des rémischen und den gegenwirti- 
gen Zustand des deutschen Lebens (Munich, 1847), p. 25. 

“ Tbid., p. 25 ff. 
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part. For everyone can understand and love only what is homogeneous 
to him.’ Further, a plurality of God-created organisms co-exist, of 
which the universe embraces all the others. For the purposes of the 
historian, mankind may be considered as the largest unit forming, as 
it were, a huge human organism which will unfold until all human 
potentialities are actualized. Within this course the single national 
and individual organisms run their histories, governed by the same 
basic laws. Therefore on the national level it is possible to reach 
conclusions from the destinies of those whose histories have been 
completed, for what is in store for those who are still on their way.** 
“Life does not die; its forms only change and new ones grow out of 
those that have died.” For the forces underlying the histories of the 
nations Lasaulx is indeed close to a biological basis: “If a great nation 
does not any longer carry with itself a certain amount of unconsumed 
natural forces, its doom has come. It then can be rejuvenated only by 
an overflowing of barbarians.’’” This is exactly the concept of a racial 
cycle on which Brooks Adams was to build his structure of universal 
history ;* and we remember Nietzsche’s cry: ‘Where are the bar- 
barians of the future?” 

Recalling a famous saying of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law on the age 
in which true philosophy is born, Lasaulx states: “Only when the day 
of the national life verges toward evening, a philosophy of history be- 
comes possible.” Such an attitude seems more deterministic than that 
of Toynbee, at least as far as the historical situation of the present 
is concerned.*® While the parallelisms with Gobineau and Spengler 
are obvious, one should note that no biological materialism is involved 
in Lasaulx’ philosophy, which explicitly repudiates the basic tenet of 
Gobineau on racial purity.5° Even more important than this is his 

8 Philosophie, p. 65 f. 

46 Cf. ibid., pp. 63, 66, 74. It is characteristic that a task similar to that Lasaulx assigns 
to the history of mankind is given by Burckhardt to the history of the nations: “Nations 
have definite qualities to bring to light without which the world would be incomplete” 
(“The Great Men of History,” Force and Freedom, p. 333). This sentence gives approxi- 


mately the high-water mark for the extent to which Burckhardt ventured to speculate 
on the essence of history. 

" Philosophie, p. 121 f. 

References to Brooks Adams in this article concern his The Law of Civilization and 
Decay (New York, 1943), with an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. 

4° Cf. “Does History Repeat Itself?”’, in Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948). 

% Cf. Philosophie, p. 158. 
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conviction that, independent of the fate of the single nation or civiliza- 
tion, the unfolding of mankind continues unabatedly. Brooks Adams 
too, taking the concept of the racial organism as the genesis of his 
cyclic philosophy of history, is far apart from Lasaulx, while the ob- 
jection raised by Burckhardt points to a questioning of whether the 
historian may attempt to reach out into the future: ‘“Foreknowledge 
of the future is not only undesirable, it is probably beyond our power 
as well.’’5! 

In harmony with the attitude of German Romanticism Lasaulx 
also assigns the character of an organism of its own to the great spheres 
of human activity such as language, religion, art, and sciences, and— 
again provoking the dissent of Burckhardt—refers to the spirit of an 
age as the cause and not the consequence of the ideas held.” 

Much in agreement with Vico—to whom, however, he refers only 
once in order to mention disagreement on a minor point—Lasaulx in- 
sists on the historical precedence of action over reflection, and the 
sentences in which he discusses the character of the ages when systems 
of moral philosophies were written, almost echo the famous dictum 
of the Neapolitan thinker on the barbarie della riflessione: ““Where— 
so we read in the Philosophie—much talking and philosophizing about 
virtue is going on, there it will be practiced least. . . . At the very time 
when the Romans endured serfdom patiently, declamations on tyran- 
nicide were the regular topic of rhetoric.”** The philosopher-historian 
at Munich was neither the first nor the last to whom the flowering of 
the sciences was the privilege and the sign of the old age of a nation, 
and Lasaulx would not have been the close associate of German 
Romanticism, he would not have felt the influence of much of what 
was best in German Romanticism, had he not assigned prominence to 
the discussion of language. ‘Let us first consider the relation of lan- 
guage to the reasoning mind of man: language is inseparably connected 
with the innermost recesses of human nature; language is self-active 
and knows a necessary growth rather than being artificially created 
by man; words take form from the depth of the human mind in a way 
comparable to the process of crystallization that goes on in minerals.” 
To Lasaulx the most interesting aspect of philology is semantics, a 


51 Force and Freedom, p. 90. 8 Cf. ibid., p. 268; Philosophie, p. 76. 
% Tbid., p. 81. 
% Ibid., p. 92 ff., with references to Plato, Pliny, Humboldt, and Friedrich Schlegel. 
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truly historical science through which the character of the nations in 
history may be grasped better than in any other way; for language is 
the most immediate expression of the national spirit, and language too 
is ruled by the laws of organisms. The effect of these laws is that such 
masterworks of language which need full maturity from an intellectual 
aspect appear only after the youthful growth of a nation has reached 
its end, parallel to the process that we may witness in sciences and 
philosophy within the realm of national history. 

In the Philosophie, racial organisms also appear based on the three 
groups mentioned in the Old Testament. Much of the process of uni- 
versal history, Lasaulx assumes, can be traced to the antagonism be- 
tween the Japhetides and the Semites, and as “we Germans”’ belong 
to the first group, it is quite natural that their individuality is in closer 
harmony with ours than that of the more alien Semitic nations. 

In the wake of such medieval thinkers as Hugh of St. Victor and 
Otto of Freising,*® Lasaulx accepts the theory of history moving from 
east to west. In the years following the publication of the Philosophie, 
this theory was to be transformed by Bachofen into the theory that 
the struggle between the Orient and the Occident forms the central 
theme of universal history. In one place in this work the concept of 
Burckhardt’s colleague in Basle is already foreshadowed. The ac- 
centuation Lasaulx gives to the necessity and the healing effect of the 
crises and the great struggles in history appears here reminiscent not 
only of a similar evaluation of the work of antagonistic forces in Ranke 
but also of a like evaluation in Burckhardt.” To Hegel the great strug- 
gles had been and were hailed as the very turning points of universal 
history: with him—and this was one of those aspects that separated 
the philosopher of Berlin from the Romantic School—development 
had become strife.** Both aspects, the insistence on the necessity of 
struggle in history and the belief in silent organic unfolding, are equally 


55 Cf. ibid., p. 104 ff. 

56 Cf. Richard Schwarz, “Ost und West in der religiésen und politischen Prophetie,” 
Wissenschaft und Weltbild, April, 1953, p. 113 ff. 

81 Cf. Philosophie, p. 113; for Ranke, Growth of German Historicism, p. 52; for Burck- 
hardt, Force, ‘““The Crises of History,” p. 289 ff.: “In praise of crises we might first say that 
passion is the mother of great things”; cf. also “The Great Men of History,” p. 325: 
“In crises the old and new culminate together in the great men... .” 

8 Cf. Growth, p. 44. 
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present in Lasaulx’ presentation. As examples of the first great strug- 
gles he lists the Trojan War, Marathon, Alexander’s expedition, the 
Punic Wars, the Crusades—he could have taken them from Hegel. 

These examples are exactly what we might expect in the middle 
nineteenth century from a man raised in the classic studies. But not 
only does Lasaulx add the British triumphs in India and China; he 
makes one more step that carries the historian further than the present 
age: ‘Further, the future of Europe will probably be dependent on a 
similar struggle between nations, on a war between the armies of the 
Orient and the Occident that will end with the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe and will bring about a new political order of our 
continent.’’®® Lasaulx seeks and collects references from Genesis to 
Horatius to support the well-known saying that war, the antagonism 
of divergent forces, is the cause of all growth, the father of all things. 
Reminiscent of Vico and in full contrast to the political thought of the 
Enlightenment, he insisted that not the normal and the tame, but the 
abnormal and wild aspects stand everywhere at the beginning of a 
new order.®® But Lasaulx did not shrink from siding with the victors 
and accepting the verdict of success, quite unlike Burckhardt, who 
conceived of the possibility of the defeat of the noble “‘as a grave dan- 
ger” in history,* and even more unlike Gobineau, to whom the noble 
cause was doomed. Yet he could feel safe in the company of Hegel 
and Ranke; Nietzsche’s cry, “Demosthenes is great without success,” 
was to resound but eighteen years later. 

It is to be expected that Lasaulx would place emphasis on the part 
of religion in history. Foreshadowing twentieth-century research done 
by such scholars as Wilhelm Koppers and Wilhelm Schmidt,® he as- 
signs no mean place to the religious beliefs held by mankind in its 
earliest stages. ‘“‘All religions agree as to the perception and adoration 
of a universal divine mind and will superior to the mind and will of 
individual man.”’® And in a surprising parallelism with Toynbee, the 
professor at Munich perceives the birth of religions occurring when a 


59 Philosophie, p. 116. In 1856, the year in which the Philosophie was published, the 
Congress of Paris that brought the Crimean War to an end convened. 

6 Cf. Philosophie, p. 156 f., note 5. 

61 “On Fortune and Misfortune in History,” op. cit., p. 361. 

6 Cf. Wilhelm Koppers, Der Urmensch und sein Weltbild (Vienna [1950}). 

% Philosophie, p. 125. 
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civilization comes to an end and a new one arises from the ruins. As 
all a nation possesses is acquired only to a small extent by itself, but 
to a large extent is a legacy from those who have preceded it, so also 
the religions of the nations are a sacred inheritance. “All ages in which 
the power of religious faith prevails . . . are splendid and fruitful for 
both contemporary and coming generations; all ages characterized by 
lack of faith are barren and doomed.’ 

As for the basic trend underlying political history, Lasaulx accepts 
the Hegelian concept of a development toward liberty, but he applies 
to it the modification that that freedom for which the Christian-Ger- 
man spirit is searching has not yet found its full realization.* It is well 
known that to the philosopher of Berlin everything essential in the 
political sphere had been accomplished and that, too, if viewed from 
there, the bird of Minerva could begin its flight. When surveying in this 
connection the unavoidable cycle in the course of the forms of govern- 
ment, Lasaulx’ reflections on the necessity and the positive aspects of 
revolutionary crises call to mind those considerations which Burckhardt 
in “The Crises of History” wrote “in praise of crises.’ 

The same laws of organic life connected with a trend of development 
toward liberty which were characteristic of the other spheres and es- 
pecially so of political history, Lasaulx sees at work in the arts and 
philosophy as well: he insists that all of them in their development show 
evidence of obeying the same historical laws. This is the scheme he 
perceives: from sacred architecture as the starting point to sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry, and finally to philosophy; all may best be 
studied in the religious sphere and all six are finally united in the 
Christian religious services of his own age. Philosophy, in which man’s 
activity reaches culmination, affords the best evidence that it de- 
velops according to its own rules, so that the individual thinker is but 
its instrument**—again the reader is reminded of a similar though not 


“ Tbid., p. 126 f. 8 Cf. ibid., p. 129. 

* Op. cit., p. 289 ff. No reference to Lasaulx is made in these pages. 

© Lasaulx’ aesthetic theory has been discussed, though hardly in a completely satis- 
factory way according to our point of view, by Heinz Horn, “Die Aesthetik Ernst von 
Lasaulx’s,” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, XXXI (1937), 
244-71. 

® Cf. op. cit., pp. 133 f., 137. 
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identical saying of Hegel insisting that an historical event “‘is not bound 
to one individual.” 

From here Lasaulx proceeds to a discussion of the great men in 
history—a discussion with which Hegel would not have agreed and 
one that is much more in harmony with tenets which Burckhardt de- 
voted to this topic.** Like Burckhardt, the author of the Philosophie 
sees as the basic characteristics of the great men that they appear 
“just at the right time,” at the junction of two periods, men who seem 
to be born “out from the very heart of mankind.” It is in them and 
through them that a whole nation is rejuvenated, reborn, Lasaulx as- 
serts, and one is reminded of what thinkers of the Later Middle Ages 
hoped for from the appearance of the Dux e Babylone, the Rex novus, 
the Messo di Dio, the Principe. Referring to Carlyle, the Bavarian 
professor speaks of the great men as manifestations of potentialities 
of their nations which were not actualized before.”° Lasaulx feels en- 
titled to the statement that in ancient and modern times all the great 
states were founded by great individuals. ‘“‘All new ideas must first 
be embodied in men before they can be realized in history; everything 
great in the life of a nation must be stimulated and activated by great 
men. Their lives have been correctly considered as a divine revela- 
tion.’ It is through them that a diseased order was restored. As ex- 
amples of such men Lasaulx adds to Moses and Christ the names of 
Orpheus, Zoroaster, Buddha, and Mahomet. Then he surveys the 
sequence of those heroes whose accomplishments were in the fields 
of arts, sciences, and philosophy. Certainly the author of the Philo- 
sophie is far from having the grasp of individual portrayal and char- 
acterization for which Ranke and Burckhardt stand as accomplished 
masters; yet, if we compare his survey with parallel attempts of the 
Enlightenment historiography, of Turgot, Voltaire, Condorcet, or 
even of Barante, we see the step which carried Lasaulx definitely 
beyond the reach of those thinkers. 

“Just as the majority of plants, animals and men die in their youth 
and only few of them reach a full development, so do also the larger 


* The paragraphs in which the author of the Philosophie indulges in speculation on 
the organic essence of the great men would not have met with Burckhardt’s approval. 
7 Cf. Philosophie, p. 141. 1 Tbid., p. 146. 
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part of national units.” Lasaulx assumes that a fully undisturbed life 
of a man would carry approximately to a hundred years and that the 
life span of ‘‘a great people not disturbed in its development would be 
twentyfold,” that is, two thousand years, of which half would cover 
its flowering period, the time of its forming an independent state. 
“So long lasted the greatest of the Asiatic Empires, that of Babylonia- 
Assyria ... 1240 years; so long, the greatest European Empire, 
Ancient Rome ... from 754 B.C. to 476 A.D., 1230 years; so long, 
the neo-Roman-Byzantine Empire ... from 330 to 1453, covering 
1123 years; and so long, too, lasted the Holy Roman Empire from 
Charlemagne to Francis II, 800-1806, one thousand six years.’’” 
Hitler’s vision of an Empire of a Thousand Years derives from the 
concept of German Romantics.” It is to “‘an inner energy”’ that Lasaulx 
attributed the doing and the undoing of the development of the na- 
tions. This concept is certainly lacking in clarity and precision, but 
it still may be compared to the élan vital on which growth and decay 
rests in the Study of Toynbee. When the inner energy has been spent, 
“life decays and its forms disintegrate from the outside, because in- 
side the power of growth (Triebkraft) has come to an end.” This stage 
is reached when the interest for metaphysics, that most characteristic 
intellectual product of a nation, has come to an end. “‘Then the national 
organism, functioning only in order to satisfy material needs and de- 
prived of its soul, collapses.””* The pages in which Lasaulx depicts 
the ages of decay, when the “so-called educated people” and “learned 
superstition” prevail, would possibly deserve reading even today. 
“Against the death of the nations just as against the death of indi- 
viduals no remedy exists if no charitable hand takes them away while 
still in the period of youth or manhood. And what could one expect 
from the arts and sciences after the core of life has been corrupted?’”® 
What could one expect from such productions since, as Lasaulx as- 
sumes, in a worthwhile work of science something of the very character 
of its author always shines through. 

Lasaulx’ last question arises: At which stage has Europe arrived 
today? More specifically, where is Germany today? That Mosaism 

” Ibid., p. 154 f. 

7 As far as my knowledge goes, no evidence exists that Hitler was aware of such a 


connection. 


% Philosophie, p. 159. 8 Ibid., p. 162. 
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and Buddhism have already overstepped their zenith, seems un- 
questionable to him. How powerful, he asks, are the Christian con- 
victions still? He asks the question and then continues: “Equally in 
the political sphere the vitality of the Romano-Germanic nations has 
diminished.” Lasaulx admits that we see the evils of our age quite 
correctly and we discuss them in a most learned way; but this provides 
no remedy. The very longing for the bygone past of a nation and the 
endeavor to bring it back to life once more, are to him signs of the 
coming of the end. He who will consider the symptoms of our age can 
hardly help sensing an approaching catastrophe.”* But this crisis will 
not be the last word of Europe; Lasaulx expresses hope for the coming 
of a political savior, that hope which had swept through so many 
centuries. Human history, human development may go on. The con- 
cept of the approaching predominance of the Slavic nations to which 
the philosopher had clearly given expression in his political speeches, 
is only alluded to in the Philosophie. In a speech in the Bavarian Diet 
Lasaulx, in harmony with his philosophy of history, reached this con- 
clusion from the observation that, while the power of faith was in 
decline with the Germans, it was in full vigor with the Slavic nations.” 
Such a vision, however, was no monopoly of the historian at Munich. 
This belief in a future Slavic hegemony had been given expression in 
the name of the Polish nation by the poet Mickiewicz—many more 
names could be added, and not the least in this list would be the Span- 
ish political thinker Donoso Cortes and the Austrian poet Franz Grill- 
parzer. 

Reaching the conclusion of the Philosophie der Geschichte, Lasaulx 
relies on his concept of organic development of mankind, according to 
which the leadership in history alternates among the nations, and 
finally refers to “those profound thinkers of the Middle Ages” who 
perceived the great tripartite rhythm ruling over universal history: 
the age of the Father according to the Old Testament, the age of the 


76 Cf. ibid., p. 166. The structure of this sentence in Lasaulx’ original version reminds 
us of the famous concluding period in Burckhardt’s “On Fortune and Misfortune” (op. 
cit., p. 369 f.). 

7 Cf. “Die deutsche Frage in der bayerischen Kammer der Abgeordneten,” in Studien, 
p. 535 ff. (November 2, 1849); “Die deutsche Frage nochmals in der bayerischen Kam- 
mer,” ibid., p. 540 ff. (June 11, 1850). 
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Son according to the New Testament, and that of the Holy Ghost 
based on the Gospel of a coming realm. 

It has been evident from the beginning—though it has not been 
pointed out at every single instance in this study—that with Lasaulx 
the gifts for collecting sources to which little attention had been given 
before, and of combining them according to aspects then new, pre- 
vailed over the powers of critical discussion and evaluation. Though 
both attitudes are equally indispensable to the work of the historian, 
usually the approaches form along one or the other line. The influences 
of training and inclination cooperated in shaping the attitude as evi- 
denced in the Philosophie. The rich mind of its author was not endowed 
with consistency either; he was given too much to varying influences 
coming to him from his wide reading, from his personal experiences, 
and from contemporary political life. 

The basis on which Lasaulx thought he could erect his building of 
universal history was incredibly small. Yet he had sunk its founda- 
tions deeper than his contemporaries and some of those who came after 
him. Not the smallest part of Burckhardt’s greatness as an historical 
thinker rested on the fact that he disciplined himself, that he knew of 
the necessity to resign. Lasaulx did not, and could not, in a way typical 
of the German intellectual of the Frankfort Parliament times. 

Equally evident are the many shortcomings and errors running all 
through his work. And yet, when all this has been taken into considera- 
tion and the fact has been added that the organistic approach marred 
to a considerable degree the possibility of understanding historical 
life in the limits set to the human mind, that an exaggerated trust in 
analogies likewise traceable to Romantic influences (witness parallel 
exaggerations occurring with Gérres) led Lasaulx into the realm of 
Gnosticism, there still remains the impressive impact of a courageous 
and sincere undertaking to reach, to envisage a history lying behind 
and underlying all the different national histories. And Lasaulx ranges 
with all the rest of those who have undertaken a similar task and who 
have—so it seems to us—all equally failed. They have failed: Joachim 
of Flora, Vico, Guizot, Hegel, Gobineau, Ranke, Brooks Adams, 
Spengler, and possibly Toynbee too. Still, it was not an ignoble failure; 
these names will still be ranked among those whom mankind may re- 
member gratefully, and their task will be taken up again, however 
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little hope remains that it may be accomplished successfully, however 
big the temptation may loom to forget about the limitations, both in- 
dividual and general. It is one of the noble and one of the most tempt- 
ing tasks of mankind to look out for and to tell “die Mar der Welt- 
geschichte,” “the saga of universal history,” “the essence of history.” 

While the censures leveled against Lasaulx came not undeserved, 
he may have found solace in the quotation a great Pope used when 
one of his cherished political plans proved unrealizable in his days: 
“In magnis et voluisse sat est.” 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
BULLETIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


In the latter part of August, 1952, reports of some Ta‘amire bedouins 
who roam about the western area of the Dead Sea led to the discovery of a 
new group of manuscripts. This latest addition to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
comes from the caves of the Wadi Murabba‘at, about eleven miles south of 
Khirbet Qumran. Besides Hebrew and Aramaic documents, there are Greek 
fragments of the Minor Prophets, among whom Micah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zechariah, and Zephaniah are represented. These ancient frag- 
ments are now the property of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, but 
Pére Barthélemy of the Dominican Biblical School in Jerusalem has received 
permission to make them known to biblical scholars.! A plate accompanying 
the text shows a beautifully preserved uncial fragment of Habakkuk, dating 
from the end of the first century A.D. In this provisory study Pére Barthé- 
lemy claims that these ancient Greek fragments supply an important missing 
link in the history of Septuagint transmission. 

It is well known that Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, 
which took place shortly after the abortive Revolt of Bar Cocheba, com- 
plained about the perverse rabbinic interpretations of the Old Testament. 
In the course of the debate Justin cites, at some length, passages from the 
Septuagint which he claims the rabbis have falsely interpreted. In order that 
there may be no quibbling about the text, he says in several places that he 
will quote from a text of the Septuagint which is accepted by all, his adver- 
saries included. It has been customary to say that, if we could place full 
confidence in Justin, we would have, in these quotations, a witness to the 
Greek text accepted in orthodox Jewish circles at the beginning of the 
second century A.D. But, for a number of reasons, scholars for the past 
thirty years have thought it best to be very chary of Justin’s quotations.’ 
From a comparison of these newly-discovered fragments with the quotations 
of Justin, it now turns out that he was citing the text of the fragments and 
not the standard Septuagint known to us. More important still, the evidence 
seems to indicate that Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion knew and de- 
pended upon this ancient Palestinian recension of the Septuagint. 


1D. Barthélemy, O.P., “Redecouverte d’un chainon manquant de Vhistoire de la 
Septante,” Revue biblique, LX (1953), 18-29. 
2See A. Rahlf’s study of Justin’s biblical text and his caution, Zeitschrift f. die NT 
Wissenschaft, 1921, p. 198. 
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The wide diffusion of this ancient text is even more remarkable. By a 
comparison with the Coptic text of the Minor Prophets the writer argues 
that this Palestinian recension must have spread as far as Egypt. Pére 
Barthélemy also introduces evidence from the “Quinta” of Origen which 
points to its having been known even in Greece. A brief report such as this 
leaves many questions unanswered and only full publication of the frag- 
ments will allow Septuagint scholars to test this challenging hypothesis. If 
it is established, the fragments of Wadi Murabba‘at will have made a price- 
less contribution to the study of this venerable version of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Prof. Henry Gehman of Princeton published a study in which he traced 
the influence of Hebrew idiom, syntax, and vocabulary on the Septuagint.’ 
Coming to particular applications, he now studies the telltale marks which 
the Hebrew translator has left on his Septuagint version of Genesis.‘ His 
inductive study shows how the Jewish translator rendered his conjunctions, 
prepositions, pronouns, and other parts of speech in such a way as to give 
a Hebraic shade of meaning to a Greek word. The Hebrew background of 
the translator is unmistakeable in the version. This does not mean that the 
Greek Genesis could not have been understood by a native who knew only 
Hellenistic Greek. It was a translation which was to be read independently, 
and was not merely a commentary on the Hebrew text. 

Since this kind of scientific work on the Septuagint offers almost limitless 
possibilities, a word should be said about the Gehman School. Pupils of this 
scholar will apply his methods to the other books of the Old Testament. 
To give but one example, Dr. J. W. Wevers has studied the Septuagint 
translation of III Kings 22:1 to IV Kings 25, and has succeeded in isolating 
certain points of view or presuppositions of the translator. The viewpoints 
which emerge stamp the translation with an individuality; among them we 
note the high esteem in which such institutions as the kingship and prophecy 
are held. Moses and David, great traditional heroes of Israel, are exalted; 
reverence for the cult and the Temple is evident on every page. The idea of 
God reflects Jewish theological positions of the period in which the transla- 
tion was made. This idea stresses His transcendence rather than His im- 
manence; His faithfulness and mercy stand out, and finally His concern 
with universal as well as Israel’s history. God’s own name should not be 


3 “The Hebraic Character of Septuagint Greek,” Vetus Testamentum, I (1951), 81-90. 

4 “Hebrewisms of the Old Greek Version of Genesis,’ Vetus Testamentum, III (1953), 
141-48. 

5 “Principles of Interpretation Guiding the Fourth Translator of the Book of King- 
doms,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XIV (1952), 40-56. 
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put in the mouth of the heathen, and human feelings should be deleted from 
the portrait of God.® 

The Septuagint occupies a place of honor among the ancient versions of 
the Old Testament. Since no other version equals it as a textual tool in the 
study of the Massoretic text, it is essential that the version should be used 
correctly. In the past, textual critics have been too ready to assume that, 
where the Septuagint disagrees with the Massoretic text, a different Hebrew 
Vorlage lay before the Greek translator. Studies by the Gehman School 
and others have proved that this is not so. The translator was not an arbi- 
trary individualist but he usually approached his work with definite exegeti- 
cal and theological prepossessions which determined his choice of words, 
omissions, and insertions. Each book, therefore, presents a special problem 
and the critic can use the Septuagint profitably only after he knows the par- 
ticular dispositions and tendencies of the translator, and the extent to which 
they influenced his translation. 

In spite of the deadlock on the senses of Sacred Scripture,’ several laudable 
efforts have been made in recent years to break down the opposition between 
a purely philologico-historical exegesis and one which would take fuller ac- 
count of the theological content of Scripture. Fr. Mouson sums up a few 
of these attempts. Among the most successful efforts along this line must 
be reckoned C. Charlier’s La lecture chrétienne de la Bible (1950). He tries 
to unite the two approaches in that higher unity which Scripture possesses 
in virtue of its divine inspiration. The following paragraph gives us an idea 
of the solution he proposes: 


The divine sense of a biblical text corresponds exactly to the thought of the 
writer. Yet this writer has not grasped the full significance of his own thought, for 
he was unable to encompass the breadth of the inspired thought, of which his own 
is only one component part. But God sees far more than man, even inspired man. 


* For similar studies, which reveal the individuality of the Septuagint translator, see 
H. S. Gehman, “Exegetical Methods Employed by the Greek Translator of I. Sam.,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXX (1950), 292-96; I. L. Seeligmann, The 
Septuagint Version of Isaiah (Leiden, 1948); G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint, I: 
Book of Job; II: Chronicles (Lund, 1946); L. Prijs, Jiédische Tradition in der Septuaginta 
(Leiden, 1948); Donald H. Gard, The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book 
of Job, JBL Monograph Series, VIII (1953). 

™See Raymond E. Brown, “The History and Development of the Theory of the Sensus 
Plenior,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XV, no. 2 (1953), 141-62. This article summarizes 
chronologically the contributions of Catholic scholars for and against the sensus plenior. 
The bibliography is extensive and omits none of the important studies which have appeared 
during the three decades of the controversy. 

8 J. Mouson, “De fundamento sensus ‘spiritualis’ Veteris Testamenti,” Collectanea 
Mechliniensia, March, 1953, pp. 183-87. 
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... He sees the precise role which He has assigned to each inspired author in the 
complex of the Bible, and the fragment of divine truth which He confides to him 
corresponds to the role which has been allotted him in the general economy of the 
revelation.® 


From this it would appear as if a given text had a certain duality of meaning. 
Although the human author has given the text its full meaning in a particular 
passage, the text is still part of a whole, a stone in that mosaic which will 
ultimately portray Christ. It thereby enjoys a special significance, takes on 
an added but homogeneous meaning, by reason of its insertion in this greater 
whole. This seems to be a reasonable solution to the conflict which has arisen 
between the advocates of a technical, scientific exegesis and those who in- 
cline towards a more theological interpretation. The exigencies of both 
methods, valid within their own limits, are recognized and the primacy of 
the literal sense is safeguarded. 

This effort at a Christological interpretaion of Scripture has led scholars 
to reconsider an ancient patristic method, the theoria of Antioch. P. Ternant, 
of the White Fathers in Jerusalem, devotes a long and sympathetic study 
to this method which the Antiochene School applied to some of the Old 
Testament texts.!° In the first of two articles he seeks to determine the nature 
of the ¢heoria and its relations to the senses of Scripture. All of us are familiar 
with the distinction between prophecies which are directly and exclusively 
Messianic, and those which are only typically Messianic. In the latter case 
we use the word in the technical sense and presuppose that the author is 
unaware of the prefiguration. But let us suppose a situation in which the 
hagiographer writes about a person or event in Israelite history and, at the 
same time, knows and intends that person or event to prefigure or typify a 
future New Testament reality. The simultaneous perception of the twofold 
object of his assertion is the ¢heoria in action. The relation between the two 
objects is homogeneous; it is that of the lesser to the greater, David to Christ 
in Psalm 17, Solomon to Christ in Psalm 71, Israel to Christ in Psalm 15. 
The theoria differs from typology in that the author’s thought comprehends 
both the historical type and its Messianic fulfillment. In the theoria of 
Antioch the adequate sense is therefore literal precisely because both ob- 
jects, the historical and the Messianic, are within the ambit of the author’s 
knowledge and intention. 

What is the relation of the theoria to the sensus plenior? Fr. Ternant an- 
swers that question by refusing, with de Vaux and others, to classify the 


°C. Charlier, La lecture etc., pp. 300-301. 
10 “La theoria d’Antioche dans le cadre des sens de l’Ecriture,” Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 
135-58 (a suivre). 
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latter under the literal sense, since the author is presumably unaware of this 
fuller meaning. Accordingly, what separates the theoria from both typical 
and fuller sense is the author’s state of mind, his comprehension of the im- 
port of his statement at both the historical and Messianic levels. We hope 
that in a later article Fr. Ternant will deal with criteria and show us by 
what means we can be sure that the sacred writer enjoyed such knowledge, 
and to what extent he transcended his own historical environment by this 
knowledge of the Messianic fulfillment. 

Robert C. Dentan, editor of the Journal of Biblical Literature, reminds 
American scholars that they will be obliged, sooner or later, to face up to the 
typological method as a hermeneutic instrument in biblical studies." After 
clearing the air of the mistaken idea that typology is allegory run riot, he 
indicates its advantages as well as its hazards. Prof. Dentan expresses the 
underlying idea of typology in this manner: 


If, then, as Christians believe, the Bible is an account of the work of God in 
history, a single story with one chief Actor, the same ‘patterns’ or types may be 
expected to recur in various parts. The whole of biblical history is the result of the 
continuous impact of the unchanging God upon the life of His people and it would 
be surprising indeed if the essential patterns of His dealings with men were not 
visible throughout. This is the philosophy upon which typology is based.” 


After giving several examples of legitimate typological interpretation, he 
cautions against arbitrariness and false emphasis in handling this method. 
To Dentan’s sound contribution to a valid but often abused technique of 
interpretation, I would simply add that it is essential to fix criteria for dis- 
engaging the typological sense. Catholic scholars have made progress here, 
using the following criteria. (1) The ultimate criterion is revelation. The 
typological sense need not have been understood by the author; only through 
later revelation has the reader been able to see the objective connection es- 
tablished by God between type and antitype. (2) Particular types should 
harmonize with the general typology of the Old Testament. (3) The con- 
sent of an imposing number of the Fathers points to the existence of a true 
type. 

Fr. Peter Nober, redactor of the ‘“Elenchus bibliographicus” in Biblica, 
has set on foot a new and worthwhile enterprise which deserves wholehearted 
support. Acting upon a suggestion made in 1949 by Hempel, he has just 
published his first installment of emendations to the biblical text. The 


“Typology, Its Use and Abuse,” Anglican Theological Review, XXXIV (1952), 
211-17. 

12 Tbid., pp. 212-13. 
3 “Elenchus emendationum,” Biblica, XXXIV (1953), 125-31. 
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emendations include those suggested, not only for the Massoretic text, but 
for the Septuagint, the Greek New Testament, the Vulgate, and the Peshitta. 
To keep the list within reasonable limits, emendations which appear in books 
and articles which are exclusively philological will not be registered. What 
he is seeking out is the occasional emendation, often tucked away in a foot- 
note or in book reviews, which easily passes unnoticed. A work such as this 
speaks for itself; it is doubly welcome, now that biblical literature is pouring 
out in a steadily mounting flood. The task of collecting this material is be- 
yond the capacity of one man; for this reason, Fr. Nober has asked the co- 
operation of scholars throughout the world. By postcard or offprint they are 
invited to send emendations noted to the Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Via 
Pilotta 25, Roma 204. In the interest of greater usefulness I should like to 
suggest that discrimination be exercised in the choice of emendations to be 
recorded. The chaff must be separated from the wheat if the ‘“Elenchus” 
is to fulfill its purpose and not mislead the student. Just how the weeding- 
out is to be done is a matter which must be left to the tact and the good 
judgment of the redactor. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS 


V. Laridon analyses the first creation narrative of Genesis." His aim is 
(1) to fix its literary form through a study of its artistic structure, (2) to 
subject the passage to a careful exegetical analysis, and (3) to draw certain 
doctrinal and practical conclusions which follow from this study. Like most 
modern Catholic commentators he draws a distinction between the definitive 
redaction of a book, and the earlier elements which went into its composi- 
tion. In this Genesis creation narrative, which is characteristic of the sac- 
erdotal tradition, he finds an artificial and systematic structure which he 
schematizes in two charts. 

Let us note some of the conclusions of his exegetical study. He takes the 
first verse of the chapter as a superscription which the sacerdotal redactor 
prefixed to the whole creation narrative. He admits the grammatical possi- 
bility of other constructions which join verse 1 with 2 and 3, as in other 
ancient cosmogonic narratives, but rejects them as too involved and awk- 
ward in the sacerdotal narrative. Although the word bara’ does not neces- 
sarily denote creation in the strict sense, Fr. Laridon believes that the doc- 
trine of creation in the full philosophical sense is at least implied in the text. 
I would admit that the total dependence of all, chaos included, on the one 
God is a fundamental theme of the narrative. But the problem still remains: 


44 “Te narratione biblica creationis in Gen. 1:1—2:4,” Collationes brugenses, Jan.—Feb., 
1953, pp. 3-29. 
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Did the Hebrews raise a question which was only formulated centuries later | 


by the Greeks? 


The author closes with a few practical hints on the presentation of this | 
narrative to students, at different stages of their formation. The teacher | 
must first get clear in his own mind the distinction between the rich doctrinal } 


content and the literary form in which it is clothed. He must never forget 
that the authors of the Old Testament have not hesitated to use the raw 
material of ancient traditions and popular notions as a means of teaching 
sublime truths about the transcendence of God, His justice and providence." 
What Fr. Laridon is saying can, of course, be extended to the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. Once that distinction has been made, the pedagogical 
emphasis should be on the doctrinal truths of permanent value; in dealing 
with beginners especially, the teacher should transmit, as far as possible, 
lengthy digressions into the literary forms which are a means to the end. 
Questions will arise concerning these forms and ways of expressing the truth, 
and they will have to be answered. But this should not sidetrack us from the 
main objective of presenting permanently valid and relevant theological 
truths which are the core of the narrative. 

The long way which Catholics have come in their understanding of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis is evident in a study by Roderick A. F. 
Mackenzie of Toronto."® Classifying these chapters as “religious prehistory,” 
Fr. Mackenzie clearly distinguishes the truths, “facta quae christianae 
religionis fundamenta attingunt,” from the ancient imagery and modes of 
expression, whose source must be sought outside of and prior to Israel of the 
Patriarchs. His explanation of the transformation of this material, its radical 
modification and creative reworking within the framework of a strictly 
monotheistic theology, takes full account of both the complex and frequently 
obscure background of these chapters and the exigencies of Catholic teach- 
ing on inspiration. 

This old Mesopotamian material is taken up and retold for a didactic 
purpose, to show that Yahweh had always been the one supreme God, 
Creator of heaven and earth. In retelling these ancient stories, the Yahwist 
writer, guided by revelation, was showing his readers the real forces at work 
when the universe began to exist. The “gods of the nations” were dispos- 
sessed; all must be ascribed to Yahweh. There are many other excellent and 
stimulating observations in this conscientious effort to get at the genus 


15 On the use of mythical elements in the creation narrative, especially from the Meso- 
potamian Enuma Elish, see now L. Johnston, “Genesis Chapter I and the Creation Myth,” 
Scripture, V, no. 6 (1953), 142-45. 

6 “Before Abraham Was... ,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XV, no. 2 (1953), 131-40. 
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litterarium, and thus at the purposes of the sacred writer in these often mis- 
understood chapters. 

Canon H. Hilaire has published a brochure intended to assist teachers of 
Genesis.” After recalling certain principles which will safeguard students 
against posing pseudo-problems in Genesis, he sets down seven tableaux 
for what he believes are seven narrations (“‘récits’’) in the first three chapters 
of Genesis. In each tableau the reader will find three columns. The first 
contains the doctrinal teaching and dogmatic facts of the passage; the second, 
the literary devices employed, which are not to be interpreted in a strictly 
literal manner; the third, a warning as to what the reader should mot look 
for in the passage. 

While the method followed seems unnecessarily artificial, such blunt 
schematization may be the only way to bring home effectively what Catholic 
scholars have been saying for the past ten years about the early chapters of 
Genesis. The ideas he proposes are neither original nor bold, since he follows 
the road marked out by de Vaux, Hauret, Chaine, and other French exegetes. 
It is gratifying to see that a consensus on these problems is growing rapidly 
among Catholic scholars. 

Origins, both of the universe and man, are a subject of unusual current 
interest. Natural science has taught us much about the age and structure 
of man and his earth. It is not surprising that the Christian asks what the 
sources of revelation have to say on this topic. Pére Lambert of Louvain 
tries to give us an answer by examining what the Bible teaches on the sub- 
ject of creation.” He makes the interesting preliminary observation that 
God does not first reveal Himself to Israel as the Creator of heaven and 
earth, but as the God who delivered His people from the captivity of Egypt 
and who brought them into the Land of Promise. He then goes on to survey 
the biblical texts, from the old Yahwist creation narrative of Genesis 2:4b 
to 25, which he dates tentatively in the ninth or eighth century B.C., up 
to the Sermon on the Mount. I was struck by the number of poetic passages 
in which creation, in one way or another, is taught. Psalms 8, 73, and 103 are 
cited, along with poetic sections from Job, Isaiah, and Proverbs. It is note- 
worthy that the Hebrew writer could express his ideas of the Creator without 
discarding the poetic imagery of the Oriental world and the dim traces of 
myths which once fired the imagination of those people. The notion of cosmic 


11 Comment enseigner histoire sainte. Les origines: Livre de la Genése (Chez Yauteur, 
curé de Satillieu, Ardéche, 1953; pp. 90). 

8 “Ta création dans la Bible,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXXV (March, 1953), 
252-81. 
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combat seems to have been one of the most familiar of these ancient tradi- 
tions. 

Coming back to the first point which Lambert made, he makes it clear 
that the great achievement of the Old Testament is to have identified the 
God who saves with the God who is omnipotent Creator. That done, all 
tragic fatalism is ruled out; the destiny of the universe and man is not con- 
trolled by a blind and capricious force but by a personal God who was first 
known as a Savior. On this foundation, deepened and illumined by the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the Christian faith would build its idea of the 
world and the destiny of man. 

This article has the great merit of bringing us back to the oldest sources 
of a revealed truth which is the cornerstone of Judaeo-Christian civilization. 
Scattered through the pages are many excellent observations on the nature 
of Old Testament texts, and the proper use of them in constructing an au- 
thentic biblical theology. Professors of dogmatic theology, especially those 
who handle the tract De Deo creante et elevante, will be amply repaid by a care- 
ful study of this article, which so happily combines the exegetical and theo- 
logical methods. 

Humphrey J. T. Johnson, author of many studies in anthropology, takes 
up the papal teaching on the origin of man.'® There is no question here of the 
creation of the human soul, which is a datum of revelation. But Pius XII 
treats the origin of the human body with great reserve. Under certain con- 
ditions and presupposing the readiness of a Catholic to submit unreservedly 
to any decision of the Church, properly qualified Catholics are encouraged to 
discuss the problem and search for an adequate solution. At one time, ultra- 
conservative Catholics saw only an irreducible opposition between the 
biblical account in Genesis and even a modified evolutionary hypothesis. 
To these “integrists” Fr. Johnson answers that the creation narrative cer- 
tainly indicates in no way an evolutionary origin for the human body; but 
neither does it exclude the possibility that the human body represents the 
last stage of a finalized series of modifications in a sub-human precursor. 
From the fact that the Pope himself leaves the question open Fr. Johnson 
asserts that the second chapter of Genesis should not be cited apodictically 
against the possibility that pre-existing living matter was used by God in 
the formation of man’s body. A major part of this instructive essay contains 
a summary of evidence from the science of paleoanthropology. The remains 
of paleolithic man have been found in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and one 


19 “The Encyclical Humani Generis and the Origin of Man,” Dublin Review, 4th quar- 
ter, 1952, pp. 12-29. 
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certainly human type, the Kanam Man from Africa, belongs demonstrably 
to the Lower Pleistocene Era, about 900,000 years ago. 

Fr. Johnson closes with a few remarks on polygenism. Granted that the 
narrative in Genesis, taken by itself, does not rigidly impose the origin of the 
whole human race from a single pair, there is no doubt that the magisterium, 
safeguarding the revealed truth of original sin, obliges us to interpret Genesis 
in this way. It seems to me that we have here a good instance of the inade- 
quacy of a merely historical and philological exegesis of a text. Sometimes 
this must be supplemented by an authentic interpretation of the magiste- 
rium. The Church, aware of its own teaching on original sin as a sin trace- 
able to a single man, reminds us that polygenism, in the two forms hitherto 
proposed, is incompatible with revealed doctrine on the nature and trans- 
mission of that sin. In evolution and polygenism we are walking on ground 
where natural science and theology meet. For this reason, professional Catho- 
lic scientists cannot lose sight of or neglect the theological implications of 
their work; much less may they treat lightly the authentic declarations of the 
magisterium which must guide them in their research. On the other hand, 
the biblical scholar, though he may not enjoy professional competence in 
the field, has no right either to disregard the established facts of the anthro- 
pologist or to ridicule hypotheses honestly set up to test known facts. 

It is a dull decade which does not produce at least one adventurous spirit 
who is determined to find the Ark of Noah. It was a Russian aviator, 
Roskovitsky, flying over Mt. Ararat in 1916, who claimed to have seen 
vestiges of an ancient ship on the slopes of the great Mount. Since that dis- 
covery, in which the Russians must be credited with another “‘first,” at least 
three expeditions have set out to find the Ark. The French expedition of 
1952 to Ararat was, to be sure, different from its predecessors. A team of 
trained geographers and ethnologists made up the expedition, but the 
mention of Ararat is usually enough to raise up hopes that the Ark will be 
found. In September of 1952 the expedition returned with a rich harvest of 
new geo-ethnological information—but no Ark!”° 

Before any “Ark” results were published, A. Parrot, chief curator of the 
National Museums, had expressed his skepticism in a little book which 
inaugurates a new French archaeological series.) Parrot is the foremost 
Mesopotamian archaeologist of our day, best known for his excavations 
at Mari on the Middle Euphrates. He does not for a moment doubt that the 


2 See “L’Arche de Noé n’a pas été retrouvée sur le mont Ararat,” Le Monde, Sept. 
10, 1952. I owe my information about this episode to Abbé Gelin’s notice in L’Amé du 
clergé, Jan. 29, 1953, pp. 65-77. 

% Déluge et arche de Noé (Cahiers d’archéologie biblique, No. 1; Paris, 1952; pp. 62). 
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biblical deluge reflects a great Mesopotamian disaster. The literary and 
epigraphic documentation for a flood can be traced back to the beginning of 
the third millenium. But Wooley at Ur and Langdon at Kish went too far, 
in my opinion, in claiming to have found traces of the flood. At best, their 
evidence is contestable.” In any case, one of those disastrous inundations 
which periodically scourged the plain between the two rivers, gave rise to a 
flood narrative in Sumerian and later Mesopotamian literature. 

The account in Genesis 6-9 undoubtedly owes something to these ancient 
traditions which the ancestors of the Hebrews brought from their Meso- 
potamian homeland in the Patriarchal Age. Apart from the inevitable simi- 
larities which are due to common origin, the theological orientation of the 
biblical narrative is radically different from its predecessors in Mesopotamian 
literature. In Genesis there is not the slightest trace of polytheism, no dis- 
edifying scene of loud and brawling gods gathered around a sacrifice like 
flies. The biblical flood-story is a profoundly religious document which ex- 
presses not only the purest monotheism but the concept of a moral order in 
which man must answer to a just God for his sins. The biblical writer has 
purged the old Mesopotamian flood-story of its crudities and transformed it 
into a religious lesson of God’s judgment on sin. The time, place, and extent 
of the deluge are of little or no importance and there is no need to waste our 
time on these idle questions. They only divert us from the all-important 
theological truth, and at the same time reveal a serious misunderstanding 
of the nature and purpose of this ancient and inspired narrative. 

What does the Old Testament tell us of the Hebrew notion of God and 
nature? John L. McKenzie, of West Baden College, sets about an investiga- 
tion of this problem against the background of ancient Near Eastern con- 
cepts of God and nature.* With fine and accurate discernment the author 
clearly distinguishes between the Hebrew and the Egypto-Mesopotamian 
attitudes towards God and nature. To state this in terms which are perhaps 
more familiar to a theologian, he describes the Hebrew notion of Yahweh’s 
relation to nature as midway between the nature religions of the ancients 
and the Aristotelian-Thomistic scheme of the Catholic theologian. The 
Hebrews profess unequivocally the transcendence of God; in common with 
other ancient Near Eastern peoples they had no philosophy (in the Greek 
sense) of nature. 


* See John Bright, “(Has Archaeology Found Evidence of the Flood?’’, Biblical Archae- 
ologist, V, no. 4 (1942), 55-62. Bright concludes that archaeology gives no certain evidence 
of the flood. 

% “God and Nature in the Old Testament,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XIV (1952), 
18-34, 124-45. 
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Beginning with the distinctive idea of a Creator who was distinct from 
and supreme over the world, the Hebrew regarded the phenomena of nature 
as so many manifestations of Yahweh’s sovereignty and creativity. Nature 
has even been integrated into the moral and religious order, so that it be- 
comes the theatre of God’s judgment on the conduct of men. Connecting 
this with Old Testament Messianism, Fr. McKenzie points out that the ful- 
fillment of the Messianic hope will demand a renewal of the earth, a re- 
creation of the world which will show forth the fulness of His glory. The task 
the writer has undertaken is not an easy one, and few Catholics have put 
their hand to it. The result is the integration of Israel’s nature ideology into 
the categories of ancient thought without sacrificing the uniqueness of 
Yahwism. I believe that Fr. McKenzie has succeeded in the task and has 
made a worthwhile contribution to biblical theology. 

Genesis 23 tells of the protracted negotiations between Abraham and 
Ephron over the purchase of the Cave of Machpelah. Manfred R. Lehmann 
has advanced our knowledge of the puzzling transaction by relating it to the 
Hittite legal system. The Hittite Code was discovered at Boghazkéy in 
Asia Minor and has already been translated several times into English.” 
Paragraphs #46 and #47 are pertinent to the Genesis episode, for they 
concern the obligation of the landholder to perform the i/ku or feudal services 
for the king. What the services were, in detail, we do not know. But the 
clause that fits the Machpelah transaction is the one which decrees that 
ownership of all the property, whether acquired by inheritance or purchase, 
carries with it the i/ku duties. This explains why Abraham asked to purchase 
only ‘the Cave of Machpelah which is at the edge of his field” (verse 9). 
Aware that full ownership entailed the obligation of rendering feudal services, 
Abraham wanted to buy only that part of Ephron’s property which he in- 
tended to use. Ephron, naturally, wanted to unload the entire property, and 
with it his obligation to render these services. Looked at in this light, the 
argument between the two men had nothing to do with an attempt to ex- 
tract an excessive price, nor did Ephron ever pretend to offer it as a gift. 
It was simply a question of who was going to assume the i/ku obligations, 
Ephron or Abraham. Purchase of the entire property would have trans- 
ferred those duties from the former to the latter. 

One further detail strengthens the argument that we are here dealing 


% “Abraham’s Purchase of Machpelah and Hittite Law,” BASOR, no. 129 (1953), 
15-18. 

26 Information on the Code is conveniently gathered together in J. B. Pritchard’s 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 1950). Goetze’s translation is followed in Leh- 
mann’s article. 
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with a Hittite background. Verse 17 mentions the trees on the land which 
has just been sold. Now it has often been noted that in Hittite real-estate 
transactions the exact number of trees is listed. It seems reasonably sure that 
the deed of sale, whether written or oral, mentioned the number of trees 
on Ephron’s piece of land. Lehmann notes that, once the Hittite capital was 
destroyed in 1200 B.C., the laws were forgotten. But the Genesis narrative 
has preserved a perfectly authentic account of the Middle Bronze period in 
Palestine, when the Hebron area, at least, lived according to this old Hittite 
legal system. This excellent study demonstrates once again the thoroughly 
reliable character of the biblical tradition and makes a late date for this 
chapter unthinkable. Within the last decade we have seen how the Hurrian 
material from Nuzu has brought to life more than one incident in the Patri- 
archal narratives. Now the Hittite documents are beginning to offer equally 
illuminating parallels to Patriarchal practices described in Genesis. 

The range and variety of precepts in Mosaic legislation are bewildering. 
Hermann Biickers looks for the basic ideas in back of this codification.” 
Granted that the laws come from different times and situations, and that 
additions and changes have been made, Fr. Biickers carefully studies the 
text of the legislation and believes that he can detect certain basic goals 
sought in the Mosaic system. Above all else, it sought to secure personal 
rights to life, freedom, bodily integrity, and property, and to further the 
national stability and religious purity of the people of God. Quite apart 
from humanitarian convictions, much of the social legislation was motivated 
by religious considerations, above all by the conviction of God’s supreme 
dominion and unique claim on His people. Add to this the covenant relation 
between Israel and Yahweh, and the holiness which God demanded as a 
consequence of this election. Finally, there was the remembrance of the 
past, when they were strangers and unprotected in the land of Egypt. The 
religious orientation of Israelite law is fundamental and gives it a distinctive 
character. Reverence for the human person and his rights has no sure founda- 
tion except in God, the Creator of men. In the law code of Israel God as- 
serted His claims on men, from whom He asked a voluntary moral conduct 
in harmony with the divine law. 


THE PROPHETS 


Otto Eissfeldt closed his brilliant essay on the Prophets with the observa- 
tion that the background of the prophetic movement now stood in a much 
clearer light, owing to the wealth of monuments and documents of every 


%6 “Die sozialen Grundideen der alttestamentlichen Gesetze und Einrichtungen,” 
Divus Thomas (Freiburg), XX XI (March, 1953), 61-89. 
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sort, regained during the last half-century from the Near East.” It is not 
surprising that he singled out the Mari texts of the eighteenth century B.C. 
as particularly illuminating in this regard. Although the complete dossier of 
Mari Letters is far from published, and the work of evaluation has only just 
begun, a number of passages have already revealed interesting antecedents 
of Israelite prophecy. The likelihood of similarity between the Israelite in- 
stitution of prophecy and that of early Mesopotamia becomes even more 
plausible when we recall that the origins of Israel are to be sought in the 
Fertile Crescent, between Ur and Harran.* 

Prof. Noth uses three of the Mari texts which have already been published 
to highlight some of the characteristics of pre-Israelite prophecy. The Mari 
prophet considers himself an ambassador of a god, and even his commission 
is reminiscent of Old Testament passages: “Go, I send thee to Zimri-Lim; 
thou shalt say as follows. ...” Note the self-accreditation of the divine 
messenger in the words: “The god Dagan has sent me. .. .” But Noth is 
quick to remark that, whereas there are formulaic similarities between the 
two institutions, the differences are essential. In the message of Dagan which 
is communicated to the Mesopotamian king, the prophet deals with cultic 
and political matters of limited and ephemeral importance. But the prophetic 
message of the Old Testament rings with the timeless themes of guilt and 
punishment, the responsibilities and failings of the chosen people, the in- 
terpretation of the great historical events which convulsed the ancient world. 
Nothing is trivial, nothing purely ad hoc. The prophets of Israel are on a 
level incomparably higher than the messengers of Mari. 

When M. E. L. Mallowan excavated Nimrud (Kalhu) in 1950, he found 
a clay tablet with an account of Tiglath Pileser III’s sweeping campaign 


27 “The Prophetic Literature,” in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Row- 
ley (Oxford, 1951), pp. 115-61. 

*% The following articles describe some of the early, pre-Israelitic traces of prophetic 
activity in the Mesopotamian area: M. Noth, “History and Word of God in the Old 
Testament,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXI (1950), 194-206; W. von Soden, 
“Verkiindigung des Gotteswillens durch prophetisches Wort in den altbabylonischen 
Briefen aus Mari,” Die Welt des Orients, I (1950), 397-403; A. Lods, “Une tablette inédite 
de Mari, intéressante pour lhistoire ancienne du prophétisme sémitique,” Studies in 
Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 103-10. In Orientalia 
for Jan., 1953, Fr. Pohl’s ““Personalnachrichten” mentions an article by Dossin, ““Nur-Sin, 
ambassadeur de Zimri-Lim a Alep,” read at the twelfth Deutscher Orientalistentag, held 
at Bonn from July 29 to Aug. 2, 1952. On page 108 of his report, Pohl says of these latest 
letters from the Mari archives: “Darin geht es oft iiber Propheten und Orakel.” René 
Follet, “De prophetismo semitico non hebraico adnotationes,’”’ Verbum Domini, XXXI 
(1953), 28-31, emphasizes the professional and honored status of the Mesopotamian 
prophet, who acted as a public intermediary between the gods and the ruler. 
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through Syria and the coastal plain of Palestine in 734 B.C. The text, now 
known as ND 400, makes the subject of an interesting study by John Gray 
of Manchester University.?® The event, recalled by the tablet, is contem- 
porary with the ministry of Isaiah. Among its interesting features is reference 
to certain officials attached to the cult, whose duty it was to transmit to 
the rulers of the state messages which they had received from the gods. 
Superficially, at least, their mediation of supernatural guidance in the af- 
fairs of state resembles a function of the prophets of Israel. But Prof. Gray 
subscribes to the conclusion of Noth, pointing out that the analogy does not 
extend to the nature and content of the messages. 

The four Servant Songs in the second part of Isaiah continue to attract 
scholars. In 1950 Canon Coppens of Louvain published a study in which he 
remarked on a growing unity among scholars on three points: (1) the pro- 
phetic character of the Songs, (2) their individual rather than collective 
interpretation, and (3) their royal character.** Coppens believes that the 
failure of Cyrus to live up to Jewish expectations might well have occasioned 
these Songs, which are calculated to buoy up the flagging hopes of the exiles. 
He further suggests that the Fourth Song was composed first, and reflected 
the sufferings of Zedekiah; the other three pertained to the young King 
Jehoiachin. Later, Deutero-Isaiah took these individual poems, inserted 
them into his larger work, and gave them a more direct prophetic and Mes- 
sianic meaning. Putting the first Song in the last place, he foresaw the ideal 
king of the future accomplishing his goal through vicarious suffering and 
final resurrection. 

V. de Leeuw argues persuasively for the royal character of the Servant 
depicted in the Songs.*' His chief arguments are based on the titles and func- 
tions of the Servant. Both titles, “ ‘ebed” and “elect,” pertain to the litera- 
ture of kingship, not only in Israel, but throughout the ancient Near East. 
The activities and privileges of the Servant have a royal coloring, with 
kingship as the underlying idea. The Servant enjoys the divine assistance; 
he receives a share of the divine spirit; God calls him from the womb of his 
mother and later takes him by the hand. His functions are those of a king. 
He establishes justice in the land, frees prisoners, delivers the country from 
its enemies, promulgates his law to the nations. 


29 “The Period and Office of the Prophet Isaiah in the Light of a New Assyrian Tablet,” 
Expository Times, LXIII (1952), 263-65. 

30 “Nieuwlicht over de Ebed-Jahweh liederen,” Analecta Lovaniensia bibl. et orient., 
ser. II, fasc. 15 (Desclée, 1950). 

31 “De koninklijke verklaring van de Ebed-Jahweh-Zangen,” Ephemer. theol. Lovan., 
XXVIII (1952), 449-71. 
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His final argument is taken from the context in which the Songs are found. 
Apparently influenced to some extent by the Scandinavian School, he sees 
this context in the so-called royal enthronement psalms of Yahweh, pat- 
terned after the royal Babylonian liturgy of Marduk. He concludes that, 
just as the god Marduk had an earthly representative, an “ ‘ebed,” so 
Yahweh has, in the king of Israel, His own earthly representative as His 
“ ‘ebed.” I do not find his argument convincing, inasmuch as it leans heavily 
on the very questionable hypothesis of a royal enthronement festival in 
Israe!. I believe that Fr. de Leeuw has made too radical a concession to cer- 
tain members of the Scandinavian School. In concluding his study, the 
writer leaves the door open to the “prophetic” interpretation of the Servant 
Songs, which sees his character and work delineated in terms of a prophet. 

Duhm was the first to isolate the Servant Songs from their context, and 
attribute them to an author who lived in the first half of the fifth century 
B.C. Having detached them from the Book of Consolation, he interpreted 
them without reference to their context. Many exegetes have travelled the 
same path, interpreting the Songs as an independent literary cycle. React- 
ing against that approach, Fr. Tournay, of the Biblical School of St. Stephen 
in Jerusalem, argues that these Songs are an integral part of the Book of 
Consolation (chaps. 40-55) and can only be understood within that context.” 

Among his conclusions we find the statement that no solid arguments, 
either from style or ideas, can be urged against the unity of authorship of 
these Songs. Also, the numerous contacts between the Songs and the context 
oblige us to leave their traditional order undisturbed, and give up the textual 
displacements which have been proposed in the past. Coming to a more posi- 
tive solution, Fr. Tournay holds that each of these Songs represents a 
peculiar, sui generis development of a general “servant” theme. The theme 
is polyvalent and cannot be reduced to any simple, homogeneous scheme. 

We have to do with a synthetic portrait whose features are both soterio- 
logical and eschatological. The figure is described, not in the colors of the 
Davidic royal Messiah, but in terms of the group from which he issued. 
Gradually the physiognomy of teacher, prophet, and savior is individualized; 
he is no longer a simple personification of Israel, nor of the remnant which 
is destined to return to Zion. Rather there is a compenetration of collective 
and individual traits in the picture of this innocent sufferer, whose full signifi- 
cance has been realized only in the Person of Christ. In Him alone are united 
the multiple elements which go to make up the ideal, and in Him they are 
perfectly personified. Tournay observes that, in this convergence, we have 


2 R. Tournay, “Les chants du serviteur dans la seconde partie d’Isaie,”’ Revue biblique, 
LIX (1952), 355-84, 481-512. 
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a good example of the “fuller sense,” in which a revelation, obscure in the 
Old Testament, achieves its full intelligibility in the New. 

The opinion of Canon Coppens on any disputed passage in Scripture is 
always received with great interest. This time he returns to the Messianic 
text of Isaiah 7:14, and, after surveying most of the Catholic efforts at in- 
terpretation in modern times, offers his own solution.* Coppens treats the 
prophecy as literally Messianic. The thoroughly supernatural climate of 
the passage, the over-all portrait of the “woman” and the “child,” apart 
from purely etymological considerations, the normal progression towards, 
and unity of this mysterious passage with, 9:5-6 and 11:1-5, in which most 
commentators recognize the “child” as the Messianic king of the future, all 
these arguments lead Coppens to defend the literally Messianic interpreta- 
tion of 7:14. Objections to this solution, especially from recent literature, 
are answered and the weaknesses of some arguments hitherto proposed for 
the literal interpretation are indicated. Bibliographical information, as we 
might expect, is complete. 

Coppens admits the chronological difficulty of the literal interpretation, 
which seems to take the verse right out of its historical setting. His answer 
is that the difficulty must yield to the well-established law of prophetic 
perspective, in which events of vastly different periods are put together on 
the same canvas. He admits that the fulfillment has given us a better under- 
standing of the text. On the lips of Isaiah it was dark and mysterious, a 
kind of first draft of the plan which would later be fully realized. But, Cop- 
pens continues, from first draft to fulfillment we are face to face with the 
same mystery, the same reality, the same providential work. 

Not by any stretch of the imagination would anyone number Canon 
Coppens among what he calls “les exégétes catholiques de |’école timorée.” 
All the more noteworthy is it, then, when an exegete of his calibre endorses 
the traditional, literal interpretation of this controverted text. Will that 
settle the question among Catholics? I doubt it very much. Coppens appears 
to me to carry much more conviction when nailing down the weaknesses of 
opposite views than in positively establishing his own. Aside, perhaps, from 
a more adroit and persuasive marshalling of the arguments, I find little that 
has not already been said in favor of the literal interpretation. Coppens is 
aware of the tentative character of his arguments when he graciously states 
that he will consider continued debate a sufficient recompense for the work 
he has put into this article. 


% “La prophétie de la ‘Almah,” Ephemer. theol. Lov., XXVIII (1952), 648-78. 
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THE WRITINGS 


Hermann Gunkel began a new era in the study of the Psalms when he 
set out to classify them according to objective literary criteria. It was not 
the least of his merits to have emphasized the oft-forgotten fact that ancient 
poets, Hebrews included, adhere closely to well-established patterns in both 
form and language. Only with Gunkel and his followers did the strictly for- 
mal element in ancient poetry receive deserved attention.* Along with the 
study of literary categories went the effort to find the life situation, the 
Sitz im Leben, of the Psalms. Since it was quite impossible to find an ade- 
quate situation for the majority of the Psalms in the post-exilic period, the 
tendency of this generation has been to date most of them in the pre-exilic 
era. The stimulating work of Mowinckel, to whom we owe the most highly- 
developed study on cultic influence in the Psalms, has contributed much to 
pushing the Psalms back into the royal period of Israel’s history.*® 

From quite another direction comes another and, in my opinion, more 
objective approach towards the early dating of the Psalms. The discovery 
and publication of the Ugaritic literature from Ras Shamra is largely re- 
sponsible for this new and revolutionary approach to the Psalms. While 
many scholars saw almost immediately the applicability of this new mate- 
rial to biblical problems, the most consistent and fruitful application of 
Ugaritic to the Bible has come from the Baltimore School of W. F. Albright. 
In addressing the Catholic Biblical Association almost a decade ago, Prof. 
Albright outlined the great relevance of this new literature to biblical 
poetry.** His latest study of the Psalms is an original and illuminating ap- 
plication, not only of Ugaritic, but of our new knowledge of early Hebrew 
orthography, to Ps. 68, one of the most difficult in the Psalter.” The author 
takes the Psalm as a collection of incipits, or first lines of ancient poems, 
whose composition goes back to a period between the thirteenth and the 
tenth century B.C. The collection and writing down of this string of incipits 


* The influence of Gunkel’s work on literary types is discernible in Fr. Tournay’s 
Les Psaumes, in the collection La sainte Bible de J érusalem; see especially the appendix, 
where he classifies the Psalms according to their literary types, pp. 57-59. 

35 See Mowinckel’s Psalmenstudien, II (1922), where he develops at length the theory 
that, on each New Year’s Day, Israel celebrated a feast of Yahweh’s Enthronement. In 
the elaborate cult of that feast the hopes of the coming year were dramatically portrayed. 
Mowinckel believed that, out of the repeated failure of these hopes to materialize, Israelite 
eschatology developed. Others prefer to explain the rise of eschatology by revelation. 

% “The Old Testament and Canaanite Language and Literature,”’ Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, VII (1945), 5-31. 

 W. F. Albright, “A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems,” Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XXIII, Part I (1950-51), 1-39. 
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would date from the Solomonic period, tenth century, or a little later. This 
date should be compared with Podechard’s proposed date of 320 B.C. for 
the same Psalm.* 

Many attempts have been made to determine the situation implied in 
Ps. 22. Ernest Vogt, Rector of the Biblical Institute in Rome, finds previous 
attempts unsatisfactory and offers a new solution to the problem.*®® Using 
as his framework a liturgical act of thanksgiving performed in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, he believes that the participation in the sacrificial banquet which 
climaxes this liturgy has provided the occasion of the Psalm. Fr. Vogt holds 
that verse 5 is, literally, a description of that banquet, witnessed by the 
enemies who pass by in the Temple court. The Temple, he continues, is 
described figuratively in verses 1b-—3a, comparing it to a rich pasture, or an 
oasis to which the Shepherd leads His flock. Verses 3b-4 are taken to mean 
that God has preserved the Psalmist from misdeeds which are liable to 
prosecution. More specifically, it is a prayer of thanksgiving offered for his 
acquittal in a suit brought against him. 

This is only the skimpiest outline of the author’s interpretation, but I 
think it gives the reader an idea of the direction the author is taking in his 
reconstruction. Many parallels to the Psalm are adduced, especially from 
the Hymns of Thanksgiving.“ Very few changes are made in the text and 
none of them is drastic. Some questions remain unanswered, such as the 
date of the Psalm, its philological character, and the possibility of extra- 
biblical parallels. But Vogt has worked out an ingenious and plausible 
Sitz im Leben for this masterpiece of religious poetry. Until a better explana- 
tion is forthcoming, this will stand as the most satisfactory solution of the 
Shepherd Psalm’s background. 

T. Piatti, O.M.I., has published the first installment of what promises to 
be a full critical study of the Song of Songs.“ This introductory article is 
taken up largely with a history of interpretation. The bibliographical ap- 
paratus, at first glance, seemed quite impressive until I noticed that the 
author has not even mentioned Pére Robert of the Catholic Institute in 
Paris, whose edition of the Canticle in the Jerusalem Bible is probably the 


% E. Podechard, Le Psautier, Traduction littérale, I (1949), 295. 

39 “The ‘Place in Life’ of Psalm 23,” Biblica, XXXIV, no. 2 (1953), 195-211. This 
paper was read at the meeting of the Society for Old Testament Study, held in Rome dur- 
ing Easter Week of 1952. 

40 See Pss. 32, 34, 117, and 65. In the last mentioned, note verses 13-15, where the 
liturgical ceremony of thanksgiving is mentioned. 

41 “T) Cantico dei Cantici alla luce de libro di Geremia,’’ Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 
XXX (Jan.—March, 1953), 18-38. 
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best modern Catholic study of the work.® That Fr. Piatti had overlooked 
A. Feuillet* is perhaps understandable, but the omission of Robert, so long 
associated with studies of the Canticle, is incomprehensible. 

Following Ricciotti and others, Piatti explains the Song by a confronta- 
tion with parallel biblical passages. These are principally four: Psalm 44; 
Isaiah’s parable of the vine, 5:1-7; Psalm 118; and the marriage symbolism 
of the Prophets. He believes that the Canticle is a symbolic exaltation of 
the love between Yahweh and Israel, and, with less assurance, that it is the 
manual of a religious sect similar to the extra-biblical scrolls recently dis- 
covered near the Dead Sea. To what literary genre does the Song belong? 
Piatti calls it a hidah, the Hebrew word for an “enigma.”’ This, he believes, is 
the key to the obscure and puzzling character of the work. The suggestion 
that the Canticle is the official manual of a particular religious sect and was 
intended originally for initiates of the group, while not impossible a priori, 
strikes this reviewer as a tour de force without foundation. Nor is there a 
shred of positive evidence that the Song is a hidah. In future installments of 
his work it is to be hoped that he will not neglect Robert’s penetrating study, 
which correctly places the Song of Songs in the known literary and theo- 
logical traditions of Israel. 

In closing this section it will not be out of place to mention an incident 
which took place at the twelfth Deutscher Orientalistentag, held at Bonn.“ 
Vinzenz Hamp, of the Catholic Faculty of Freising, presented an extended 
report on the sapiential literature of the Bible. His conclusions were directed 
against Gunkel and Humbert, who tend to reserve an important place for 
sapiential writing in the pre-exilic period, stemming probably from a class 
of “wise men.” While not denying that collections of proverbs go back as 
far as Solomon, Hamp insisted that the Exile is the place to look for the bulk 
of sapiential literature. On this point he was immediately challenged by 
Alt and Eissfeldt, who believe that, from the beginning of the royal period, 
“wisdom” was most likely introduced as a cultural element at the royal court 
and in the aristocratic families. 

To that argument can be added the need of setting Wisdom literature 
against the vast and ancient background of the wisdom of the Near East. 
Much is now known about Egyptian Wisdom literature and, to give but one 

* A. Robert, Le Cantique des Cantiques (La sainte Bible de Jérusalem; Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1951). 

“Te Cantique des Cantiques et la tradition biblique,” Nouvelle revue théologique, 
LXXIV (1952), 706-33. 


“T learned of this incident from the “Chronica” of Ephemer. theol. Lov., XXVIII 
(1952), 594. 
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example of literary dependence, most scholars now accept Erman’s opinion 
that the prototype of Proverbs 22:17—23:11 is found in the Sayings of 
Amen-Em-Ope. It is only in recent years that substantial progress has been 
made in the study of Sumerian Wisdom literature. This is due, not only to 
the publication of over half a dozen volumes of literary texts, but to S. N. 
Kramer’s research on the still unpublished Nippur Tablets in the museums 
of Istanbul and the University of Pennsylvania.** All these studies are help- 
ing to round out our picture of Oriental Wisdom and to give us a greater 
respect for the antiquity of Wisdom in Israel. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


The problem of Messianism, its origin and development, is recognized by 
all as one of the most vital in the Old Testament. Catholics have been notably 
active in this field, which promises fruitful results to those who work in it.“ 
Our greater knowledge of the biblical world, along with more exact ideas on 
the nature of inspiration, especially as it touches the psychology of the 
human author, has induced Catholic scholars to give up some of the more 
rigid and unrealistic views of Messianism which prevailed a generation ago. 
Among non-Catholic scholars the greatest contribution to the study is due 
to the tireless work of the Scandinavian School. Dozent Ringgren of Upp- 
sala summarizes the results which are generally accepted by this School.” 

They believe that the Messianic idea has grown out of the ancient Oriental 
idea of kingship, which was shared by Israel. Dhorme, in 1910, was the first 
to point out the similarities between things said of Mesopotamian kings, 
and Messianic expressions in the Old Testament. Since the Israelite king 
supposedly fits into the Oriental pattern of the “divine king,” the theory 


48 See S. N. Kramer’s preliminary survey of Sumerian wisdom literature in BASOR, 
no. 122 (1951), 28-31. He groups the literature under five categories: (1) proverbs; (2) 
miniature essays; (3) instructions and precepts; (4) essays connected with the Mesopota- 
mian school and scribe; (5) disputes and debates. To this may now be added the brief 
report of Kramer’s work in Istanbul during the past year, as given in Orientalia, XXII, 
no. 2 (1953), 190-93. In this same report we learn that Kramer read a paper entitled 
“Forty-eight Sumerian Proverbs and Their Translation” at the third Rencontre Assyrio- 
logique Internationale, held at Leiden in thesummer of 1952. This paper was prepared with 
the cooperation of eight leading European cuneiformists. 

“6 Typical examples of this research are found in the following recent articles: J. Cop- 
pens, “Ov en est le probléme du Messianisme?”, Anal. Lov. bibl. et orientalia, XXI (1951); 
A. Robert, “Considérations sur le Messianisme du Ps. II,” Recherches de science religieuse, 
XXXIX, nos. 2-4 (1951), 88-98; A. Colunga, “El mesianismo en los salmos regios,” 
Studia Anselmiana, XXVII-XXVIII (1951), 208-30. 

47 Helmer Ringgren, “Kénig und Messias,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, LXIV (1952), 120-47. 
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goes on to say that the Davidic king becomes the starting point of the 
Messianic hope. Ringgren then goes through the royal Psalms, 2, 20, 44, 
71, and 109, showing how they portray a king who is the anointed of Yahweh, 
proclaimed as His son, a dispenser of justice, and the means of ensuring for 
his people such material blessings as rain and fertility. Aided by divine power, 
he tramples his enemies, rules over the whole world, and sits upon a throne 
which will last forever. From this ideology the expectation of a Messiah has 
grown. It is not difficult to see a relation to the theory of Mowinckel that 
Old Testament eschatology grew out of the hopes and blessings which were 
connected with the annual Enthronement Festival. 

Coming to the Prophets, Ringgren sees the same king-ideology at work in 
their Messianic oracles. In Isaiah 7, 9, and 11, and especially in the Servant 
Songs, in Micah 5, in Jeremiah 23 and 33, and in Zechariah 9, Ringgren holds 
that the old Israelite king-ideology, built around the cult of the Enthrone- 
ment Festival, has now been transformed by the pressure of catastrophic 
events into hope for great blessings in a distant future. The third and last 
part of the essay is devoted to a closer study of the Servant Songs. Here 
Ringgren believes that the Israelite people, the king, and the Messiah are so 
intertwined that it is no longer possible to distinguish sharply between the 
three. It is interesting to note his observation that nowhere else in the Old 
Testament is vicarious suffering so clearly portrayed. The Scandinavian 
position on the origins of Messianism in the Old Testament has been clearly 
summarized by Ringgren in this essay. With some of the points we can agree, 
and Catholic scholars have already profited by their insights. Other points 
are questionable, especially when they rest upon the dubious foundation of 
an alleged Enthronement Festival in Israel. None of their arguments can be 
ignored. 

In 1915 F. Nétscher devoted a long study to the justice of God in the pre- 
exilic prophets.* H. Cazelles finds two weaknesses in his work.*® Nétscher 
had made little or no appeal to comparative material from the ancient world, 
which cost the work something in perspective. Fr. Cazelles hastens to add 
that this shortcoming is excusable when we recall how little was known, at 
that time, about the ancient world. The second defect lay in his analysis of 
the texts from the viewpoint of our modern notions of justice, instead of 
from the mentality of the milieu in which they arose. 

Cazelles then takes up five texts which are ordinarily used to illustrate 
the juridical and vindictive character of divine justice, and attempts to prove 


® Die Gerechtigheit Gottes bet den vorexilischen Propheten (Munster i.W., 1915). 
49“ propos de quelques textes difficiles relatifs 4 la justice de Dieu dans |’A.T.,” 
Reoue biblique, LVIII (1951), 169-88. 
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that they represent an altogether different concept, namely, God’s disposi- 
tion to pour out benefits upon His creatures. The texts selected are Deut. 
33:21, Amos 5:24, Isaiah 10:22 and 28:17, Psalm 50:6. With very few 
changes in the text, he finds in these passages a notion of justice which is not 
equivalent to divine punishment for sin, but the realization of promises made 
by a beneficent Providence. Justice is identified with the goodness, not the 
wrath, of God. A work along very similar lines has been done in the New 
Testament by Pére Lyonnet, who in 1947 published a study on the justice 
of God as we find it in the Epistle to the Romans.*° As students of the New 
Testament will recall, the thesis was that in Romans the “justice of God” 
did not stand for vindictive and punitive justice, but for the fidelity of God 
to His promises of salvation. While a number of theologians and exegetes 
have hesitated to accept this thesis, Cazelles now finds the same thing true 
of the Old Testament notion of divine justice. 

Although Cazelles insists that preoccupation with the juridical is a char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century, we cannot overlook the profound part 
played by the Covenant idea in Israel from the earliest period. It is only 
natural, then, that their religious life should take on a juridical coloring, 
since right conduct was judged by conformity to the will of God as revealed 
in the terms of the Covenant. Again, God’s justice certainly brings with it 
blessings, but is this the essence of His justice or a corollary of it? Reward 
and punishment are the result of man’s observance of a revealed norm, 
which is certainly a juridical notion. 

Cazelles adduces several examples from Canaanite which seem to support 
his argument. On the other hand, in the Aramaic inscriptions of Panammu 
and Zenjirli, the word SDQ signifies the proper course of action to follow, 
and is extolled as a virtue to be prized by kings.®' In Phoenician, Zellig 
Harris attaches the meaning “‘be just” to the verb SDQ; in the Ifil form it 
means “to vindicate.”® For the noun he assigns the meanings “justice, 
legality.” While it is difficult to agree entirely with his thesis, Cazelles justi- 
fiably deplores the error of accommodating Old Testament ideas to our 
modern categories of thought. As a caution against an exclusively juridical 
interpretation of SDQ, especially in a Messianic context, the article will 
serve a good purpose. 


50S. Lyonnet, “De ‘Justitia Dei’ in Epistola ad Romanos,” Verbum Domini, XXV 
(1947), 23-24, 118-21, 136-44, 193-203, 257-63. These articles have since been published 
in a convenient brochure. 

5! See Franz Rosenthal’s recent study, “Sedaka, Charity,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXIII (1950-51), 411-30. 

% 4 Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 140. 
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Sheldon H. Blank delivered the presidential address at the 1952 meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. He examines that type 
of prayer in which a character of the Old Testament stands up boldly be- 
fore God and pleads his case with all the vigor and the forthrightness of a 
lawyer before a court. These are the “Promethean” personalities, who defy 
God without denying Him, and cling to God the while they question His 
decrees. From Jeremiah 15 and Ezechiel 14 we learn that there were six 
men whose intercession was singularly powerful with God: Moses, Samuel, 
Jeremiah, Noah, Daniel, and Job. What were the arguments used by these 
men who stormed heaven with prayer that is urgent, sometimes impatient, 
always persistent? 

Dr. Blank surveys three of their arguments. The first consists in an ap- 
peal to God’s self-interest, to act for His Name’s sake.™ This is no trivial 
appeal to vanity but rests upon the concept that universal salvation must 
wait upon the universal acceptance of God’s sovereignty. The second argu- 
ment consists in a reminder that God has, in a certain sense, “restricted” 
His liberty by His choice of Israel. This comes to an appeal to the divine 
promises, which are thought to be binding upon the will of God. The final 
motive is best expressed in the words of Abraham’s plea for Sodom: “Will 
you indeed sweep away the just with the wicked?”® It is an appeal to the 
justice of God, which is one of His essential attributes. There are many 
other valuable observations in this essay, which describes an important as- 
pect of biblical prayer. We might add that countless parallels in Christian 
prayer of all ages could be cited, and that a Teresa of Avila could well ap- 
preciate the familiarity which is implied in this “Promethean” prayer. God 
does not listen only to the quietly submissive. And there is a passage in the 
New Testament reminding us that the Kingdom of Heaven suffers violence, 
which should make us sympathetic with the importunate prayer of these 
men of faith in the Old Testament.** 

Is the resurrection of the body taught in Job 19:25-27? Maximilian 
Cordero, professor of Old Testament at Salamanca, studies the text minutely, 


53 “Man Against God—The Promethean Element in Biblical Prayer,” Journal of Bibli- 
cal Lit., LXXII, no. 1 (1953), 1-13. 

Jeremiah 14:17; Ps. 25:11; 79:9. 55 Gen. 18:25. 

56 Very relevant to this question is the paper delivered by Prof. Ovid Sellers at the 
same meeting. Entitled “Seeking God in the Old Testament,” it demonstrates that the 
Old Testament, far from discouraging the effort made in prayer, urges man to seek God 
with all his strength. Sellers’ essay is a timely answer to a group of Protestant theologians 
who so accentuate the omnipotence of God and the impotence of fallen man that recourse 
to God in prayer is judged futile. Such a theology can claim no support from the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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sets it in its proximate and remote contexts, and concludes that this hope 
is not expressed in the words of the suffering Job.” Fr. Cordero justifiably 
rules out the Vulgate translation, describing it as a paraphrase in which the 
literal meaning has been overlaid with New Testament ideas. Jerome him- 
self admitted, in his Prologue to the Pentateuch, that he sometimes trans- 
lates texts in the light of their fulfillment. Cordero believes that Job merely 
affirms, in a solemn manner, his deep conviction of the justice of God, who 
watches over the rights of the afflicted, and who will eventually restore the 
innocent Job to the state of well-being he enjoyed at the beginning of the 
drama. The Epilogue describes the realization of this conviction, when Job’s 
fortunes are restored twofold. 

Along with Kissane, Sutcliffe, and many others, I would agree with 
Cordero that Job does not express a belief in the resurrection of the body 
after death. That is the substance of his essay and there is no doubt that he 
has proved his case. On the precise interpretation of the passage in question, 
there is still room for debate. We may recall the view of Msgr. Kissane, who 
takes the crucial verse 26 as a conditional clause: “did I but see Him... .”* 
If Job were to see God after death, he would see Him as friendly and no 
longer hostile. Whatever opinion we follow, the text is extremely difficult 
and we may never know precisely what the author intended. The last sec- 
tion of Cordero’s article briefly surveys patristic opinion on 19: 25-27. Since 
there is no unanimity among the Fathers on the meaning of the verses, he 
concludes that full liberty is granted the exegete in his interpretation of the 
text. 

BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


It would be impossible to summarize here the swelling flood of literature 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls.°* The new material presents us with problems which 
are archaeological, paleographical, textual, historical, and theological. With 
new scrolls turning up as these lines are being written, it is evident that the 
study and interpretation of this precious material will keep a generation of 
scholars busy. One or two late contributions deserve notice. Roland de 
Vaux has published a preliminary report on the first campaign of excavation 
(Nov.-Dec., 1951) at Khirbet Qumran.* The work was undertaken as a 
joint enterprise between the Jordan Department of Antiquities, the French 


& “Ta esperanza de la resurreccién corporal en el libro de Job,” Ciencia Tomista, Jan.— 
March, 1953, pp. 1-23. 

®E. Kissane, The Book of Job (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), p. 21. 

5 The most adequate picture of the situation, up to 1952, will be found in H. H. Rowley, 
The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952; pp. xii + 133). 
 “Fouille au Khirbet Qumran,” Revue biblique, LX (1953), 83-106. 
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School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. 

Much publicity has already been given to the retractations which Pére 
de Vaux made in his communication to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, after completing his first campaign.* The correction of his 
views touches three initial mistakes. He admits he was wrong (1) in assign- 
ing the jars, in which the scrolls of Ain Feshka were found, to the pre- 
Roman period; (2) in holding that the jars were manufactured expressly as 
containers for the scrolls; and (3) in attributing the Roman pottery of the 
Ain Feshka Cave to a later intrusion. What has not been sufficiently pub- 
licized is de Vaux’s assertion that these concessions do not in the least prej- 
udice the early dating of the manuscripts. Pére de Vaux still maintains that 
the manuscripts were deposited in the Caves of Ain Feshka and Khirbet 
Qumran before 66-70 A.D. Furthermore, the scrolls are older than that date, 
and the texts from which they were copied older still. The excavations of 
this first campaign also support the hypothesis that these scrolls belong to an 
Essenian sect. The site corresponds exactly to a geographical description of 
the Essenian settlement left by Pliny the Elder. Pére de Vaux, in conclusion, 
ventures the opinion that the final picture of these Essenes will be quite 
different from that left by Philo and Josephus, and much closer to the 
Hasidim of the Maccabean era. 

From one of the caves along the steep and dangerous slopes of the Wadi 
Murabba‘at comes a fragment which has been published in facsimile in the 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Oct., 1952, plate XXVIII, no. 3. In a com- 
munication from Oxford, dated Dec., 1952, O. A. Lehmann has identified 
the fragment as belonging to a third Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah.” The text 
is Isaiah 1:4b-14a. Lehmann describes the formation of the letters and 
concludes that the script “gives the definite impression of being later than 
the second century A.D.” He adds that the orthography, which follows the 
Massoretic text very closely, points in the same direction. The author pro- 
poses the designation “DSIc” for this third Isaiah Scroll, in keeping with 
current terminology. 

G. Vermés returns to the problem of determining the historical back- 
ground of the Scrolls. His two articles attempt to fix, as closely as possible, 
the upper and lower limits of the situation reflected in these documents.® 


St Le Monde, April 9, 1952. 

“A Third Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah,” Journal of Jewish Studies, IV, no. 1 (1953), 
38-40. 

6s “Te cadre historique des manuscrits de la Mer morte,” Recherches de science religieuse, 
XLI, no. 1 (1953), 5-29; no. 2 (1953), 203-30. 
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The first article concerns the upper limit, the /erminus a quo of the Scrolls, 
and the author reaches the following conclusions. (1) The origin of the com- 
munity, presupposed in the Scrolls, is to be placed between 200 and 160 
B.C., during the Jewish struggle against aggressive Hellenism. (2) The 
Teacher of Justice began his ministry during the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. This opinion will obviously affect the interpretation of the Habakkuk 
Commentary. (3) In line with de Vaux’s opinion, this community is very 
close in belief and practice to the Hasidim, with one exception. The Dead 
Sea community considers the Zadokite priesthood sacred and inalienable; 
the Hasidim regard it as secondary. (4) At this early, Maccabean date the 
community was not yet a genuine sect. Later, probably because the Has- 
monean family assumed the high priesthood and threw out the Zadokites, 
it crystallized into a sect. 

The second article deals with the /erminus ad quem, or lower limit, of the 
Scrolls. Giving up an earlier view that the Habakkuk Commentary referred 
to events in the second half of the first century A.D., Fr. Vermés now raises 
his lower limit to a period shortly before the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
preferably between 65 and 63 B.C. In no case, he claims, can one go below 
37 B.C., the end of the Hasmonean House, for the situation implied in the 
documents. The “last priests of Jerusalem” of the Habakkuk Scroll are the 
successors of Simon Maccabee, ranging from John Hyrcanus I (134-104 
B.C.) to Aristobulus II (67-63 B.C.). The “‘Kittim” would be the legions of 
Pompey moving irresistibly towards the Holy City. In short, the events of 
that turbulent century between the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the Roman Conquest under Pompey underlie the Dead Sea Scrolls. It would 
be premature to accept as definitive any theory on the historical back- 
ground of the Scrolls; too many textual obscurities and enigmatic concepts 
still stand in the way. Certain personalities in the texts simply resist con- 
vincing identification. It should also be noted that the reconstruction of 
Vermés leans heavily upon only one of the documents, the Habakkuk 
Scroll, and it still leaves its share of problems unsolved. On the credit side, 
it is modestly advanced with solid reasons, and is compatible with the find- 
ings of the archaeologists and the paleographers. 

This report closes on a note of sadness. From Jerusalem word has come of 
the death of Felix-Marie Abel, on March 24th of this year. With the passing 
of Pére Abel the Church has lost one of its most learned and productive 
scholars in the field of Sacred Scripture. Born in a tiny village of southern 
France in 1878, he entered the Dominican Order at an early age, and after 
pronouncing his religious vows in 1898, was assigned to the Biblical School 
of St. Stephen in Jerusalem. Only a few years before, M.-J. Lagrange had 
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founded the School, and the young Pére Abel became one of his first pupils. 
For over fifty years Abel lived and worked in the Holy Land, teaching regu- 
lar courses in the Biblical School, directing student expeditions to biblical 
sites in Palestine and the neighboring countries, all the while turning out 
articles for the Revue biblique, the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
and other scientific periodicals. 

The work by which he will be longest remembered is his series of contri- 
butions to the Collection “Etudes bibliques,” begun by Pére Lagrange in 
1903. In this Collection appeared his two-volume Géographie de la Palestine, 
the Grammaire du gréc biblique, his commentary Les livres des Maccabées, 
and his most recent work, in two volumes, Histoire de la Palestine. Volumes 
such as these have assured him a permanent place among the great biblical 
scholars of our time. Right up to the day he died, the indefatigable scholar 
was at his desk, working laboriously on a large Commentary to the Book 
of Joshua, whose knotty historical and topographical problems always at- 
tracted this master of things Palestinian. A little incident which occurred 
during a month’s residence at the Ecole Biblique in 1949 comes back to 
mind, and I recall it as revealing something of the man. Two days before I 
left St. Stephen’s, Pére Abel, then in his seventieth year, set out by local 
bus for the long and exhausting trip from Jerusalem to Damascus, there to 
work for a period of two weeks in the new Museum of Greco-Roman An- 
tiquities. Fatigue and discomfort meant nothing to this dedicated scholar 
who seemed to move on almost impatiently to the conclusion of his work, 
before God called him to his reward. May he rest in peace! 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Morzarty, S.J. 








NOTES 
CARDINAL GIBBONS AFTER THIRTY YEARS! 


It is a tribute both to his own enduring quality and to the competence 
of his biographer to say that this new life changes the traditional picture 
of James Gibbons but little. The figure which emerges from the mass of ex- 
pertly handled documentation is neither new nor strange. We see the leader 
of the American hierarchy in action through four decades, a churchman 
whose sagacity enabled him to rule a relatively large archdiocese wisely while 
he gave unobtrusive leadership to many Catholic endeavors of national 
scope. We see a citizen who received all an American ecclesiastic may ambi- 
tion in the way of the approval and praise of his fellow citizens. Above all, 
we have the proof that the great majority of his contemporaries were right 
when they looked upon the Cardinal as the greatest man the American 
Catholic Church had yet produced.” 


I 


Gibbons’ reputation rests only in small part on his activity as priest in 
Baltimore (1861-68), missionary bishop in North Carolina (1868-77), Re- 
constructionist bishop in Richmond (1872-77), and incumbent of the premier 
American see (1877-1921). After devoting due consideration to Gibbons’ 
early life and education, Dr. Ellis studies each step of this career. 

The sixteen years between Gibbons’ ordination and his promotion to 
Baltimore constitute a relatively brief period. The tasks assigned the 
young priest and prelate were numerous and too difficult to permit of extra- 
ordinary results. Dr. Ellis’ researches show, however, that Gibbons’ promo- 
tions were merited. Everywhere his work was competent, his outlook con- 
servative, his understanding with his superiors complete. 

The incumbency at Baltimore was, on the contrary, extraordinarily 
long and the tasks to be accomplished were not exceptional. Dr. Ellis de- 
votes comparatively little space to the Archbishop of Baltimore as such. 
One reason for this is the fact that soon after his advancement the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore gave Gibbons leadership in the American 


1 John Tracy Ellis, Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921. 
2 vols. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. xix + 707; vii + 735. $17.50. 

? For estimates of Gibbons written thirty years ago see, in addition to his early bio- 
graphers, Bishop Thomas Shahan, in Catholic Historical Review, VII (1921-22), 86-89; 
Shane Leslie, in (London) Tablet, CX XXVIII (1921), 425-27; M. F. Egan, in Catholic 
World, CXVI (1922-23), 467-75. The most important churchman who has disappeared 
from the American scene since Gibbens was probably George Cardinal Mundelein of 
Chicago (1872-1939). 
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Church and won him elevation to the cardinalate. From that time on he was 
willy-nilly in the forefront of American Catholic affairs, first as the more or 
less official representative of Rome and, after the establishment of the 
Apostolic Delegation, as the best-known American prelate and the one to 
whom his colleagues and at times the American government turned in 
matters affecting the Church for counsel and direction. Another reason was 
the Cardinal’s mastery of the situation in Baltimore, which obviated any- 
thing like a crisis in the Archdiocese. Gibbons was at times called to other 
parts of the country to arrange matters where someone had blundered. 
There was never need of anything of the kind in his own see. This was due 
less to the reputation of the Cardinal Archbishop than to his gifts as an 
ecclesiastical ruler and to capable subordinates. 

Some perhaps would like to see more attention given to these aides, Bishop 
Alfred Curtis and Bishop Owen Corrigan, the vicars general, and other 
archdiocesan officials. Even in the case of such influential personages as 
Gibbons’ Sulpician advisers and Msgr. Signourey Fay little information is 
furnished. Yet in a picture which remains crowded after many omissions, it 
was inevitable that these men, despite their meritorious service and the 
considerable place they occupied in the Cardinal’s life and counsels, should 
be passed over. They served the Church and their prelate well but in matters 
of secondary importance. They deserve a larger place in the history of the 
Archdiocese; but to have given them more attention in this biography 
than they have received would have meant lengthening the already ex- 
tensive account of the see which its occupant so easily eclipsed.* 


584 


Cardinal Gibbons’ reputation as a churchman is based on his compre- 
hension of the American scene. He lived through the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction period. He led the Church when the Americanization of 
millions of immigrants was a problem of decisive importance. He lived to 
see America emerge as a leading world power and himself a leading prelate 
in the English-speaking Church when that Church began to play an in- 
creasingly active role in the Church universal.‘ 

It is to Gibbons’ credit that he clearly perceived that the danger for the 
Catholic Church in the United States during his lifetime had nothing to do 
with Old Catholicism or Modernism, however serious their threat in Europe. 


3 These men unquestionably deserve credit. We know that the Cardinal was accustomed 
to trust his subordinates—on one occasion, in the matter of the finances of Catholic Uni- 
versity, to his discomfort. There is no evidence that he ever had to regret the trust placed 
in his archdiocesan officials (cf. Ellis, II, 148 ff.). 

4 Cf. Catholic Historical Review, VI (1920-21), 535 f. 
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The peril here was that the Church would, by useless and harmful condemna- 
tions, surround herself with iron curtains and show herself impervious to 
progress and impotent to continue the real work of her apostolate. Gibbons’ 
greatest insight was the realization that the American Constitution affords 
the Catholic Church sufficient protection and guarantees her what she needs 
to prosper and flourish. He understood also that there were many thousands 
of honest Americans genuinely convinced that Catholics were alien in spirit. 
The Cardinal threw all the weight of his influence into the balance on the 
side of charity and tolerance. He preached mutual respect and mutual 
service. He emphasized at all times the ties which bind Americans in unity 
rather than the lines which denote their separate and particular interests. 
From an inner citadel of Catholic conviction he looked out with affection 
on his fellow citizens. He was ever more concerned with healing their ills 
and ending their woes than with stern denunciations of causes and condi- 
tions. He refused to be embittered by anti-Catholic fanaticism or to lose faith 
in the midst of the attacks of the Know-nothings, the A.P.A., or the Ku 
Klux Klan. On the other hand, his conviction never led him into the ex- 
aggerations which compromised some of his co-workers in the struggle.® 

The remarkable thing is that honest but prejudiced Americans came to 
believe the Cardinal. A few professional Protestants, it is true, continued to 
accuse him of insincerity in his presentation of the Church as the support 
of American institutions. But the great body of the population was open to 
conviction to such an extent that even the close relationship between the 
Cardinal and several Presidents, notably Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and William Howard Taft, caused no alarm. The people felt that 
Gibbons would not use his influence unduly—a fact which also impressed 
and exasperated not a few Catholics, among them some bishops who, without 
much success, endeavored to make up for what they considered the 
Cardinal’s remissness.™ 

The truth is that Gibbons was aiming at something of far greater im- 
portance than an ephemeral success through pressure in some crisis or 
other. He was bent on making the Catholic Church an integral part of the 
American scene and winning for her clergy the deference which men accord 
to those who take a balanced view of things and do not try to force their 
convictions on others. If the Catholic Church has been naturalized in the 

5In his Modernisme dans l’Eglise (Paris, 1929) Jean Riviére considers Americanismus 
as a prelude to the Modernist crisis in the Church (p. 117). 

& William W. Sweet, in a review of Ellis’ work, believing wrongly that Gibbons’ 
brand of Americanism was condemned by Rome and that Gibbons despaired of any 


real understanding of America by the Vatican, exclaims: “These perilous times call loudly 
for another Gibbons” (American Historical Review, LVIII (1952-53), 956. 
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United States, and if the Catholic priesthood is generally looked upon with 
respect, this is due to no one more than to James Gibbons. If he had to 
sacrifice some minor diplomatic triumphs to achieve this, surely the price 
was not too high.*® 

This sane Americanism brought Cardinal Gibbons into disagreement with 
many American Catholics. No one can blame the Germans, the Italians, and 
the Poles for desiring to perpetuate the traditions of their own races in a 
country with few traditions of its own and those unacceptable because of 
English origin. It was against the sincerity of these people that Gibbons had 
to take position. He did so firmly but in a kindly and pacific spirit. His 
associates in the battle might arouse hostility by their enthusiasm and their 
bluntness.’ In the Cardinal’s case the struggle left no scars. Personally he 
was not sensitive. His affections were limited to a small circle of friends. All 
other men, whether friendly or unfriendly in their attitude to himself, he 
honestly regarded as his neighbors in Christ. There was nothing emotional 
about this but its sincerity was unquestionable. 

It should not be forgotten that, if Gibbons called on the Germans and 
others to make sacrifices for America, he was ready to and did curb his 
natural affection for Ireland. Born in Baltimore of Irish immigrants, he grew 
up and received his early education in Ireland. Although he always retained 
a devotion to the land of his fathers and was interested in seeing the Irish 
people win political freedom, he did not hesitate to condemn the use of 
violence in the effort to obtain it. Again he warmly commended John E. 
Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalist Party, for pledging support to the 
crown at the outbreak of World War I. When Gibbons died, the London 
Tablet asserted: “It will be a long time before England finds an American 
Archbishop as friendly as Gibbons.” Toward the end of his life, the old 
Cardinal ruefully remarked that the intransigence of the British government 
on the Irish question was forcing him into the arms of Sinn Fein.* 

Another point of importance is that Gibbons did not hesitate to proclaim 
his love of American institutions publicly in the Eternal City itself as well 
as in Milwaukee, the center of opposition to Americanization. That he did 


®It might perhaps be argued that this restraint of Gibbons was a de facto attitude 
springing from weakness and not from conviction. Considered carefully, however, it seems 
rather to have been the shrewd Cardinal’s clear perception of the weakness of an ecclesi- 
astical appeal to the civil government in America. 

7It is pleasant to note that the sincerity of John Ireland’s convictions in this contro- 
versy was admitted as time went on; cf. the letter of Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer of 
Milwaukee in 1911, in J. H. Moynihan, The Life of Archbishop John Ireland (New York, 
1953), p. 78. 

8 Cf. (London) Tablet, CXXXVIII (1921), 427. 
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so is a tribute to his sincerity and courage. That he was able to do so without 
unpleasant consequences reveals his moderation and vision. This clear 
insight into the nature of true Americanism made Gibbons the ambassador 
of Christ to his native country. It also enabled him to save the situation 
when some of his less prudent supporters went beyond the bounds.® 

A second capital issue and one which receives due study in Dr. Ellis’ 
work was the labor question. In the eighties and nineties Cardinal Gibbons 
led the democratic van in the counsels of the Church. In the United States, 
with the assistance of Archbishops Ireland and Keane, he was able to lean 
the tiller of the Church toward the rising power of labor. His alliance with 
Henry Edward Cardinal Manning, who was following in the footsteps of 
Bishop Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler, opened the gates of the Church 
universal to organized labor.'® It must, of course, be admitted that Manning 
was the guiding spirit and that Archbishop Ireland had to bring pressure to 
bear on the American Cardinal. But Gibbons had the sagacity to follow the 
lead and undergo the influence. It is true, too, that most of the Cardinal’s 
pronouncements on labor, when read today, seem far from radical. But they 
were so regarded in their day, despite the fact that the prelate did not neglect 
his duty of impressing on employee as well as employer the need of following 
the maxims of the Gospel rather than the selfish principles of avarice and 
ambition. 

raat 


It is unnecessary to examine here Gibbons’ leadership in other important 
undertakings and struggles, the account of which in Dr. Ellis’ pages makes 
such interesting reading."' But something remains to be said of the talents 
of the man. Gibbons’ personality had a curious and unmistakable appeal 
and was one of his major assets. 

A rather spare man, never strong but with a constitution sufficiently 
sound to meet the demands made upon it, Gibbons guarded his health by 
strict care of diet and exercise. Intellectually he was not considered the 
match of some other members of the hierarchy in his day. If this judgment 


* Cf. Ellis, I, 308, 376 ff. “Over twenty years later Gibbons himself said the Milwaukee 
sermon was one of the most audacious things he ever did and he remarked at the time, 
‘When I finished they were aghast but I think the lesson had its effect.’ ” 

10 Cf. Ellis, I, 544. 

1 Dr. Ellis gives lengthy treatment to the Third Plenary Council, Catholic University, 
Secret Societies, Dr. McGlynn, the Apostolic Delegation, the School Controversy, the 
Spanish-American War and its aftermath, and World War I. Each of these subjects is 
handled separately, which makes some repetition unavoidable but from the viewpoint of 
history is quite acceptable. It would be the work of a novelist, not of a scientific historian, 
to endeavor to reconstruct the complete picture as it occurred. 
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is true, he made up for the deficiency by assiduous consultation. Moreover, 
he was an unusually shrewd observer of trends and events.” 

As a priest, not only was his propriety never called in question but 
Gibbons impressed all by his awareness of his sacred calling. This priestly 
quality attracted many who were comforted by the religious and other- 
worldly temper of his mind. As a prelate in high position, he lived and looked 
his part, thoroughly enjoying ecclesiastical functions and ceremonies. In 
his selection and support of candidates for high offices in the Church, on the 
contrary, the Cardinal was not always felicitous. Dr. Ellis admits that two 
of his more prominent choices (Foley and Chapelle) made somewhat erratic 
prelates. It was this lack of ability to pick the right man which explains his 
failure, despite his long career and the confidence of at least Leo XIII, to 
surround himself in the hierarchy with friends and supporters; in other 
words, to give unity to the episcopate. Indeed, the impression was sometimes 
given that other ecclesiastics were using the Cardinal’s ascendency for their 
own ends. This, however, was only an impression. No matter how pliable 
Gibbons might seem, he had a hidden steel-like quality of resistance when 
called upon to advance beyond the bounds of discretion. The laments of his 
friends, Archbishop Ireland especially, over the Cardinal’s lack of fortitude 
show this quite clearly." 


12 Perhaps the reflections on Gibbons’ intellectual capacities were due not only to the 
report, which Dr. Ellis shows to have been false (I, 41 f.), that he had not made an im- 
pressive record in the seminary, but also to the fact that the Cardinal had no facility in 
French or Italian. His friends, Ireland, Keane, and Denis O’Connell, had an advantage 
in this respect. Perhaps if Gibbons had had direct contact with French thought, he might 
have had less respect for their intellectual attainments. Indirectly, of course, his Sulpician 
advisers kept him informed. That he never fell into the mistake of considering a man like 
Alfred Loisy to be the best exegete of the Church was due also to his native sagacity. 
Moynihan (op. cit., p. 244) credits Denis O’Connell with this view. 

13 Cf. Ellis, II, 454 ff. The opinion was abroad in 1891 that Gibbons allowed himself 
to be taken in, in recommending candidates for the episcopal dignity. As the years went 
on, the Cardinal seemed to be ready to follow the opinion of others in this important mat- 
ter. Even in choosing members of the episcopate as aides in matters concerning the welfare 
of the American Church, Gibbons was not felicitous, as the choice of Bishop Joseph Dwen- 
ger seems to show (cf. Ellis, I, 257 ff.). Gibbons’ early influence with Leo XIII is shown 
by the appointment as papal legate to the Third Plenary Council and by his advancement 
to the cardinalate. In 1889 Bishop William G. McCloskey complained that there had been 
too much of “I like Gibbons” in Rome, but was convinced that the situation was changing. 
Very probably McCloskey was right; Gibbons’ influence did decline during the last years 
of Leo XIII’s reign. Ellis (I, 475) puts the first major reverse in 1895. Under Pius X and 
Benedict XV there was, perhaps, a reversal of this trend. Archbishop Ireland remarked 
to Bishop Denis O’Connell in 1892: “(Gibbons is exactly the weak man we have imagined 
him but good at heart” (Ellis, I, 692). Ireland described as follows the fate of his proposal 
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As a preacher Gibbons was pleasing, interesting, effective. His discourses, 
which had a clearness and crispness of composition, were delivered in an 
unusually engaging tone of voice. In The Faith of Our Fathers he produced, 
as a young bishop, a most popular work of apologetics, a book which sold 
more than two million copies, easily outdistancing any other similar work 
and, indeed, most works of any kind." 

In both public and private life no one was more chary than the Cardinal 
of laying blame or using harsh expressions. Always kind and generous in his 
reception of ideas and people, it was almost impossible to draw a stern re- 
mark from him. He had a dread of hurting the feelings of adults and was 
considerate of children. 

Gibbons’ discretion was altogether exceptional. Although he regularly 
cast his ballot on election day, even the members of his household did not 
know how he voted. Critics did not fail to attempt to bait him. But the 
Cardinal was a master in avoiding direct attack and proffering the glancing 
blow. Even professional controversialists failed to draw him into discussion. 
In addition he never strove for the petty pleasure of a victory over an 
adversary, never worked to put his enemies to shame. Then, too, in the midst 
of all the honors which came to him, he remained the most unassuming of 
men. To the end his favorite exercise was walking and for many years he 
preferred the tram to the carriage. If his opportunities were great, it must 
be said that he used them greatly.!® 

This frail prelate, who at thirty-four was the Church’s youngest bishop, 
lived to be the last survivor of the archbishops appointed by Pius IX, of the 
Fathers of the Vatican Council and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
He also became, toward the end of his life, the doyen d’dge of the College of 
Cardinals. Leader of the American hierarchy by 1884, he held that position 
to his death in 1921. His influence grew with the years, principally no doubt 
because of that perfect balance which enabled him to control his temper in 
disputes, as in those with Archbishop Michael Corrigan. 

After twenty-five years as America’s sole cardinal, Gibbons’ leadership 
was not challenged when in 1911 the benign Farley and the dynamic 





that the American Archbishops protest against the imputation of Americanismus to the 
United States: “St. Paul tried to get a joint protest against the idea of the existence of 
error. Philadelphia almost joined in, but Baltimore cried, ‘Peace, peace—even death for 
the sake of peace,’ and nothing was effected” (Moynihan, of. cit., p. 131). 

4 Maurice Francis Egan regarded Gibbons highly as an orator: “His sermons will not 
stand in comparison with those of Bourdaloue, which, in spirit, they greatly resemble, but 
it seems to me that he was truly the most eloquent of all the orators of our time” (Catholic 
World, CXVI [1922-23], 475). 

16 Cf. Ellis, II, 552. 
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O’Connell attained to the same dignity. Farley had long been a friend and 
admirer of the old Cardinal and, although a critical press contrasted the 
utterances and actions of Gibbons and O’Connell, the relations between the 
Archbishops of Boston and Baltimore lost nothing in cordiality. And the 
preeminence of Gibbons was only enhanced."® 

Leaders of the state, too, vied with one another in sounding the praises 
of the kindly Cardinal. Theodore Roosevelt once spoke of him as America’s 
most respected, venerated, and useful citizen. It was persistently reported, 
however, that President Woodrow Wilson had been discourteous to Gibbons 
when the latter called shortly after Wilson’s election. The Democratic party, 
if not Mr. Wilson, was careful to deny this before the election in 1916.” 

The Cardinal described his method on a certain occasion as one of vigilant, 
masterly inactivity."* Some might be tempted to use this as his epitaph. 
Even when he spoke or acted, there was generally something noncommittal 
in his attitude. His adversaries were only too ready to characterize him as 
wily, slippery, weak. Judged by results, neither the Cardinal’s description 
nor the judgment of those exasperated by his lack of forthrightness is satis- 
factory. It is a fact that Gibbons used his influence with the utmost dis- 
cretion. Although he knew how to profit by public opinion and sentiment, 
he obviously had no idea how to arouse them synthetically. Even had he 
known the secret, it is doubtful if he would ever have made use of it. He was 
loath, also, even when urged by the very highly placed, to appeal directly 
to the President. This was perhaps the reason why his influence under 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft was undoubted. Even under McKinley, if 
Rome had approached Washington through the Cardinal and he had con- 
sented to act, the war with Spain might have been avoided. Certainly it was 
Gibbons who was consulted by the American government on the measures 


16 Archbishop Dennis Dougherty of Philadelphia, the future cardinal, was also a devoted 
friend (cf. Ellis, II, 425). The future Cardinal Mundelein preached at the celebration of 
Gibbons’ golden jubilee as a bishop (cf. Ellis, II, 436). Leadership of the American hier- 
archy, in which the metropolitans are all quite independent of each other, and even bishops 
really have no superior but the Holy Father, is a question of influence rather than authority. 
Bishop Bernard McQuaid’s protest (cf. Ellis, I, 327) against crediting Gibbons with being 
the head of the American Church is justified if there is question of authority; Gibbons’ 
position in Baltimore as incumbent of the premier see gave him practically none. Con- 
sidered as a protest against Gibbons’ influence, it merely means that Bishop McQuaid 
was kicking against the goad; in 1887 no one could deny the Cardinal’s influence. 

17 For Roosevelt, see Ellis, II, 500. Wilson was quoted in 1916 as saying that the charge 
of discourtesy was preposterous: “He had not offered the cardinal a chair since diplomatic 
usage decreed that an ambassador be received by the President standing to imply their 
equality, and Wilson had treated Gibbons as one having that rank” (Ellis, II, 515-19). 

18 Cf. Ellis, I, 452. 
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which saved the Church in Cuba and the Philippines. In 1896, with Cardinal 
Herbert Vaughan of Westminster and Cardinal Michael Logue of Armagh, 
Gibbons had called for and had obtained a peaceful settlement of the diff- 
culties between Great Britain and the United States on the boundary of 
Venezuela. But in this instance the appeal was a public document.” 

Probably Gibbons considered the application of pressure on the American 
government by American churchmen as generally unjustified and always 
dangerous. He would have been content if he had been able to avoid all 
such manoeuvres. His acquaintance with European Catholicism made him 
wary of multiplying links between Church and state in the United States.” 
He thought the Church should look to the people for support and not to the 
state. The Church in Europe seemed to him to have handicapped itself by 
accepting state tutelage. Friendly relations with the civil powers he wel- 
comed, but he cherished ecclesiastical independence more. 


IV 


Dr. Ellis, writing what may be called the first independent biography of 
Cardinal Gibbons, has produced a historical work of the first importance.” 
His two well-written volumes are not conceived from the conventional 
viewpoint, the bane of ecclesiastical biography. They contain appreciation 
in the true meaning of the word, not unreasoning eulogy. There is no effort 
at concealment and the edification given is of true alloy. Delicate questions 
are handled delicately, as they should be. It would, after all, be strange if 
the biographer of a man who was the soul of discretion indulged in in- 
discretion. Dr. Ellis succeeds in uniting truth and tactfulness. If he ex- 
tenuates nothing, he sets down naught to malice. Like the Cardinal, he 
manages, without suppressing anything vital, to avoid personalities which 
might give pain or offense. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that those who still espouse positions which 
the Cardinal opposed, or failed to support, will be disappointed with Dr. 
Ellis at times. Even the friends of Gibbons’ friends will perhaps find that 


19 Cf. Ellis, II, 98 ff. Moynihan states that early in the negotiations to prevent the war 
with Spain McKinley became “more careful in his relations with Archbishop Ireland” 
(op. cit., p. 166). 

20 Cf. Ellis, I, 101. In 1870 Gibbons, on a visit to Annecy in Savoy, was much im- 
pressed by the remark of Bishop Claude Magnin, who received his guest in a splendid 
palace before which guards were marching up and down, that he could not build a sacristy 
without government approval. 

21 The earlier works of John T. Reily (1890-1905), Allen Sinclair Will (1911 and 1922), 
Cornelius F. Thomas (1917), Albert E. Smith and Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick (1921), 
Covelle Newcomb (1945), and of the Cardinal himself in his A Retrospect of Fifty Years 
(1916), have all been used by Dr. Ellis. 
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their heroes receive insufficient attention. One explanation of this is that the 
adequate historical spadework has not yet been done in the case of men 
like Archbishop Patrick Ryan of Philadelphia and Archbishop Michael 
Corrigan of New York. Another and important reason is that Dr. Ellis is 
writing a biography of Gibbons, not a history of the Church in the United 
States. It has been asserted by such an authority as Peter Guilday that “in 
one sense the history of the Church in the United States from 1870 to 1920 
is largely a biography of Gibbons’ episcopate.” A writer less skilled than 
Dr. Ellis might have tried to turn this life into such a history. If Dr. Ellis 
had done so, his product would not yet be printed and it is doubtful if it 
would ever have the value of the present work. In a biography of Gibbons, 
the biographer necessarily sees events from Gibbons’ viewpoint, even if he 
does not, as frequently happens in the present instance, accept his hero’s 
judgment of them.” 

Open critics of the Cardinal in his lifetime had little to allege against him. 
Bishop Bernard McQuaid of Rochester used to reproach him with vanity— 
and Dr. Ellis admits some of the harmless variety. Archbishop John Ireland, 
as we have seen, lamented the Cardinal’s lack of fortitude. Some Catholic 
editors detected a dangerous liberalism in his pronouncements; some of their 
Protestant colleagues thought they perceived dishonesty in the Cardinal’s 
defence of the Church. Not a very considerable array of faults, certainly !* 

Dr. Ellis himself adds a few slightly more damaging indictments. He 
thinks he perceives a remissness in the Cardinal’s promotion of the parochial 
school system in the Archdiocese. He also notes a failure to initiate new 
parishes when needed. Both of these defects in administration appeared as 
Gibbons grew older and might well have been provided against by the 
appointment of a vigorous coadjutor. But the Cardinal was decidely cool to 
any suggestions in that line. Dr. Ellis also concludes that Gibbons was quite 
unoriginal. No great project, he thinks, owed its origins and completion to 
his initiative.™ 

Dr. Ellis is disturbed by Gibbons’ volte-face in the matter of the Apostolic 
Delegation. In the name of all the American Archbishops, Gibbons had 


22 Cf. Catholic Historical Review, VI (1920-21), 535 f. 

23 Cf. Ellis, II, 645 ff. 

% Cf. ibid. Originality, especially in questions of the magnitude of those which Gibbons 
faced, is a difficult thing to define. Gibbons certainly was conservative. Even in the matter 
of the safe and sane Americanism of which he was the leading exponent and for which he 
certainly depended on none of his contemporaries, he was, in the judgment of Peter Guil- 
day, “a representative of the spirit which has always ruled the bishops since Carroll’s 
day—a sincere and untroubled sympathy with the genius of the American Republic” 
(Catholic Historical Review, VI [1920-21], 546). 
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written on January 3, 1893 opposing the establishment of a permanent f po’ 
papal representative in the United States. The document was sent to his} wo 
Roman agent for presentation to the Holy See. Then came the unexpected | Ea 
news that the Apostolic Delegation was a fait accompli. Gibbons, after} Ar 
hastily consulting his fellow Archbishops, recalled the protest which had 
not been presented and on January 30th wrote Leo XIII a letter heavy with 
commendation of the decision. Dr. Ellis thinks the Cardinal went too far 
and was “taking a liberty with the truth to which he was not ordinarily 


accustomed.” This view may be correct but there are considerations which As 
may save Gibbons’ reputation for veracity. After all, as Dr. Ellis shows in pe 
not a few instances, Gibbons did not hesitate on occasion to oppose the . 
Roman view, sometimes tenaciously.” = 

The letter designed to prevent the establishment of the Apostolic Dele- Gi 
gation was written by the Cardinal, it is true, but in the name of the Arch- wa 
bishops of the United States, who were for the most part opposed to a perma- - 
nent representative. Gibbons, always one to observe the direction of the ” 
winds and the tides, was expressing the communis opinio. The letter which °8 
welcomes the Apostolic Delegation was written in Gibbons’ own name. be 
Now, there was a reason why the Cardinal should personally be glad that a “i 
papal representative would be in residence in Washington. As incumbent o 
of the premier see, it had been his duty to transact not a little of the business - 
of which the Apostolic Delegate would in the future have charge. Although his 
of course they added to his prestige, we know that the Cardinal often found sa 
these tasks quite uncongenial. They sometimes meant that he, who was - 
naturally so careful to avoid unpleasant issues and to put the best construc- 7 
tion on disagreeable events, had to make and publish rather harsh decisions. 4 
He could, then, have been personally sincere in welcoming, after the event, ™ 
a permanent representative of the Holy Father, even though he was con- pl 
vinced with the majority of the Archbishops that it was not the moment to * 
send one. Furthermore, all but two of the American Archbishops had advised sas 
him to recall the original missive.*® 

If in this case Dr. Ellis takes a stand against the action of the Cardinal, ‘a 
on another page he endeavors to refute the charge, which is still heard at - 
times, that the prelate favored mixed marriages. That such a prudent man 
as Gibbons would ever have made, even in private, a pronouncement in 
favor of such marriages is difficult to admit. Neither is there any evidence } “! 
that he ever did. What seems true is that in his early years as a bishop he “ 


was somewhat more lenient in dealing with them than later on. Dr. Ellis | ,, 


% Cf, for example, Ellis, I, 477-85. 26 Cf, Ellis, I, 630-35. 
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points out that so far was he from favoring them in his maturity that he 
would not assist at one of them even though the principals were a British 
Earl and an American heiress and he had been invited to do so by the 
Archbishop of New York.” 


Vv 


The thirty years which have passed since his disappearance from the 
American scene would seem at first sight to constitute too brief a lapse of 
time to permit an accurate gauging of the historical proportions of Cardinal 
Gibbons. A historian writing fifty or a hundred years from now will have a 
vantage point that Dr. Ellis could not hope to have. Despite this, Ellis’ 
Gibbons is not only timely but definitive. It is timely because in our day 
historians go along with armies instead of waiting for the documents to find 
their way into the archives. The healthy concern which many poeple feel 
with the events of the recent past made it imperative that a serious bi- 
ography of Gibbons be attempted. Dr. Ellis’ work is definitive because it is 
built on extensive and practically complete documentation.” In a restricted 
sense we can say that the more important preliminary work had also been 
done, at least for the events which happened before the present century. 
In addition, Dr. Ellis was singularly favored by his subject. Gibbons, for all 
his prudence and discretion, perhaps because of them, was not one who 
needed debunking. As far as the Cardinal himself was concerned, there was 
very little that a biographer had to revaluate. As for the flattering judgment 
of Gibbons’ contemporaries, one might perhaps be justified in finding it 
unfounded but one certainly cannot deny that it existed. It may be that in 
time the stature of Gibbons will shrink. Dr. Ellis has, without any special 
pleading, shown that up to the present it has not shrunk. Anyone who reads 
these volumes carefully will be rewarded by a greater and better founded 
esteem of the Cardinal. 

It was inevitable that there should be some minor errors in such a long 
work. There may be, as some have suggested, a few lapses in interpretation 
and in the structure of the work. If there are, we owe it largely to Dr. Ellis 


27 Cf. Ellis, II, 467. 

28 There can be no doubt that Dr. Ellis has written a definitive biography. Prof. Ray 
Allen Billington has hailed its appearance. Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger calls it “a landmark 
of American biography, readable, judicious and thoroughly documented.” Fr. Thomas T. 
McAvoy, C.S.C., writes: “The present biography will not in all likelihood be replaced by 
any similar exhaustive study.” Commonweal adds: “Father Ellis’ book will henceforth 
be an indispensable reference.” 
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that we are able to detect them. Although he has not written, nor tried to 
write, a history of the American Catholic Church during the half century 
when the figure of Gibbons dominated the scene, the author of this bi- 
ography does give insights into men and movements which the historians of 
the Church in America will have to ponder. No more important book has 
yet been written by an historian of the American Catholic Church. John 
Gilmary Shea and Peter Guilday have in Dr. Ellis a worthy successor. 


Woodstock College Epwarp A. Ryav, S.J. 
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KARL BARTH ON PRAYER 


Karl Barth is commonly regarded as the outstanding contemporary theo- 
logian in European Protestantism. “The paramount theological question for 
the last ten years,” according to one authority, “has been: What think ye of 
Barth?” And more recently, in a short review of Fifty Years of Protestant 
Theology, Barth is expressly treated on 37 out of 108 pages of text, while his 
break with classic liberalism in 1919 is described as having ‘“‘struck the con- 
tinent with the fury of a violent thunderstorm.’”” Consequently, what Barth 
has to say on the subject of prayer is doubly important: because the sub- 
ject itself is fundamental and because the author’s influence on modern 
non-Catholic theology is so extensive. 

The material for the following analysis is drawn from the published notes 
of a seminar which Barth gave at Neuchatel, Switzerland, in January, 1947, 
1948, and September, 1949. Although the text is based on stenographic notes 
taken during the lectures, the editor vouches for having followed them 
“fidélement,”’ and thus giving his readers not only the thought but even 
“les images, la fraicheur et le naturel du langage” of the master. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER 


Since the full title of the seminar was: Prayer, According to the Catechisms 
of the Reformation, we should expect Barth to argue to the necessity and im- 
portance of prayer from the writings of the original Reformers. His opening 
sentence is a challenge: “The Reformation presents itself to us as a great 
ensemble: a labor of study, of thought, of preaching, of discussion, of combat 
and of organization. But it was more than all of this. From all that we know 
of its character, it was also an act of continual prayer.’’* To substantiate this 
unusual statement, he quotes at length from the Large Catechism of Martin 
Luther: “We must realize that our defense lies exclusively in prayer. Of 


1 Randolph C. Miller, Christianity and the Contemporary Scene (New York, 1943), 
p. 1. This is a collection of essays by various writers on “Christianity in the Light of the 
Present Situation.” 

* Carl F. H. Henry, Fifty Years of Protestant Theology (Boston, 1950), p. 35. The same 
writer quotes Count Keyserling to the effect that Barth “saved the Reformation in 
Europe”; and “the Jesuit theologian Erich Przywara, a critic of neo-orthodox theology, 
asserted that it [Barthianism] had issued in a ‘genuine rebirth of Protestantism’” (ébid., 
p. 41). 

3 Karl Barth, La priére, d’aprés les Catéchismes de la Réformation (Sténogrammes de 
trois séminaires, adaptés par A. Roulin; Neuchatel, Switzerland, 1949), Avertissement, p. 5. 

‘ Ibid., p. 7. The first subtitle of the first seminar reads: “Les Réformateurs de |’Eglise 
ont prié.” And Barth is at pains throughout to point out that Luther and Calvin were 
“men of prayer.” 
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ourselves we are too weak to resist the devil and his vassals. . . . How shall 
we carry off the prize of victory over the wiles of our enemies, whom the 
devil is using to enslave us, except through the prayers of some generous 
souls, which rise up as a wall of bronze to protect us?’”® 

Among the early Reformers, says Barth, there was never any difference 
of opinion on the “dominant” necessity of prayer. But they were divided 
from the very beginning on the nature of this necessity. Strangely enough, 
Luther is described as “insisting on the fact that prayer is obedience to a 
commandment of God. It is necessary to pray because God wills it.” Barth 
suggests that we should expect this rigid and almost military idea to come 
from Calvin: God commands; we must obey—whereas in this matter the 
French Reformer was less “Calvinistic” than the German. Calvin teaches 
that the necessity of prayer is “founded on the intercession of Jesus Christ 
before His heavenly Father.” In syllogistic form this would read: 


Jesus Christ is our Mediator with the Father, constantly praying for us before 
the throne of God. 
We are the brethren of Christ, related to Him and therefore committed to join- 
ing ourselves in doing what He does. 
Consequently, we also are to pray, as it were “par sa bouche,” through the mouth 
of Jesus Christ.® 
PRAYER FOR GRACE 


Twenty years ago Barth wrote: “The Bible tells us not how we should 
talk with God, but what He says to us,’” claiming that the Scriptures are 
only descriptive of God’s relations with man, and not instructive about man’s 
duties towards God. Now he seems to be quite sure that the Bible does teach 
us at least one duty, the obligatien to pray in order to obtain the grace of 
God: 

In the presence of your little faith and obedience, what do these words mean to 
you: I believe; I obey? The distance between our words and achievements is 
abysmal, no matter how much we try to believe and obey. Prayer in this situation— 
and no Christian is exempt—means to approach God and ask Him to grant us 
what we need, namely, the power, force, courage, serenity and prudence (neces- 
sary) to obey His law and fulfill His commandments.® 


However, when he comes to explain more precisely in what this petition 
for grace consists, we find that Barth has not really changed his former posi- 
tion at all. The iatter half of the NeuchAtel seminar is an explanation of the 

* Ibid. ‘ Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie (Gottingen, 1928); translated into English under 
the title, The Word of God and the Word of Man (Grand Rapids, 1935), p. 43. 

* La priére, p. 12. 
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Lord’s Prayer. In his exposition of the first three petitions, Barth leaves no 
doubt that these petitions are only nominal and that the grace which they 
seem to request is only the grace of Calvin’s predestinarianism. Verbally, 
it is true, we pray: “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,” implying that in some sense God’s 
name is not yet hallowed, His kingdom not yet come, and His will not yet 
done as it should be. But this is deceptive: “This prayer (the Our Father) is 
answered before we express it. . .. We pray for that which has already been 
accomplished by an eternal act of God, directed to His own proper end.’’ 

Not even Calvin could have stated the matter more clearly. Barth follows 
this general thesis with several pages of exegesis on each petition, but never 
deviating from his first principle, that the object of our prayer is a fait 
accompli long before we set our minds to pray. Thus, regarding the first 
petition of the Our Father: “We should transcribe these words: ‘Hallowed 
be Thy name,’ in this sense: ‘Thy name is already hallowed.’ This proposi- 
tion is the foundation of prayer.”!° And the second petition: “The coming of 
the kingdom is /otally independent of our power. We are as incapable of 
doing anything to bring about its advent as we are of creation. .. . Still 
it is for us an object of prayer . . . that God might fulfill His promises; that 
we might recognize them as the promises of God; that Thy kingdom come, 
the kingdom which has already come. Such is our prayer.”" And the third: 
“The fulfillment of God’s will is an accomplishment beyond our capacity. 
It is not we who do the will of God. To Him belongs the plan and execution, 
and its time of fulfillment.’” 


PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS OF SIN 


The fifth petition of the Our Father involves two suppositions that seem 
irreconcilable with traditional Calvinism: a request for pardon and a condi- 
tion for mercy. For when we ask God to forgive our trespasses, we imply that 
in some sense our sins are not yet remitted and that our prayers will con- 
tribute to this remission; and when we add, “as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,” the implication is that our own practice of merciful charity 
somehow determines the degree of mercy that God will bestow upon us. 

But Barth will have none of either. We pray, “forgive us our trespasses,” 
and with good reason, because our whole life as Christians is a continuous 
sin; but what can our prayer for mercy avail us to obtain pardon? Nothing: 
“Neither man’s offense, nor man himself as a sinner can be exculpated. Man 
is unpardonable. He has no right whatsoever (aucun droit) to ask for a re- 
mission of his debt.””* 


Ibid. p.31. “Ibid. “Ibid, p.34. ™Ibid., p. 38. —* Ibid., p. 49. 
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Perhaps, Barth suggests, there is some kind of condition we place when 
we pray for mercy, which indicates that God’s forgiveness is at least in some 
way determined by ourselves. “No,” he answers, “the phrase: as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, is (only) a necessary sign to make us under- 
stand the pardon of God.” When God forgives us, we become conscious of 
His mercy and confident of salvation. This confidence “necessarily opens 
wide our hearts, our feelings and judgment with regard to our fellow-men.” 
There are those who mistakenly consider the words, “as we forgive,” an 
appeal for the practice of charity. “However, this is not an exhortation: 
‘Come, be merciful,’ but a simple statement of fact: ‘When you receive for- 
giveness from God, you become capable of forgiveness to others.’” Then 
Barth returns to his principal theme, that in the economy of salvation all 
things are accomplished independently of our “good works,” including the 


good work of prayer: 


It is important to understand what God’s pardon consists in. It is not an un- 
certain hope, an ideal that we look for or conceive. It is a fact. Even before I make 
the request, God has already granted His pardon. Whosoever does not recognize 
this, prays in vain. We have already been forgiven—this is the reality by which 
we live. 

Our Father who art in heaven. ... Yes, thou hast forgiven our trespasses. Be- 
fore I have said: ‘Forgive me,’ thou hast announced and decreed thy right to show 
mercy, thy right not to charge us with our faults or consider us as sinners. 

And thy Son. ... Thou hast obeyed and suffered for us; thou hast abolished 
our sins and the sins of all humanity. Thou hast done this once and for all. Thou 
hast annulled the sins that accompany us from the cradle to the grave, the sins 
we commit every day and every instant, in one form or another. 

Because thou hast done all this through thy Son, and dost continue it through 
thy Holy Spirit, we are no longer permitted to doubt or hesitate in uncertainty 
...in the face of our offenses. Our sins are henceforth no longer our affair, but 
thine (Nos fautes sont dorénavant ton affaire, non pas la nétre)."® 


PRAYER ADDRESSED TO GOD ALONE 


As a corollary to the preceding, that prayer is essentially an expression of 
gratitude for graces received from God, Barth argues to a limitation in the 
object of our prayers, that they can be addressed only to God. He reasons 
thus: “In His presence we find ourselves tormented by the imperfection of 
our obedience and the inconstancy of our faith. . . . He alone can come to our 
assistance.””"* Is there any place in this scheme for possible help from crea- 
tures? At most we may consult them and ask for their advice. “But the 
gift (of grace) itself can only come from God. Therefore we cannot pray to 


“4 Tbid., p. 51. "8 Ibid. —** Ibid., p. 13. 
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men, neither saints nor anyone else,’”” in the Barthian sense of grateful 
acknowledgement for favors received. 

Here Barth makes a concession to hagiology that would be hard to find 
in the primitive Reformers. He says: 


In the sixteenth century it was common doctrine (among Protestants) that the 
saints of the Church and the faithful departed had no power to come to our aid. 
However, we may now perhaps add a question mark to such a categorical state- 
ment. I am not so sure that the saints of the Church are unable to help us: the 
Reformers, for example, and the saints who now live on earth. We live in commun- 
ion with the Church of the past, and from it we receive aid." 


So much of concession, and now back to Evangelism: 


One fact is certain, however. Neither those who are still living, nor those who 
have died can be to us what God, and He alone, is in our regard: our help in the 
great distress we experience in living up to the Gospel and the Law. The same may 
be said about the angels, that they can come to our assistance but cannot be in- 
voked.!9 


Even a cursory analysis will indicate that this is a break with traditional 
Protestantism and a “compromise” with Catholic doctrine on the worship 
of saints. True to Evangelical character, Barth still repeats the words that 
“saints cannot be invoked,” but he has evacuated the formula of its original 
meaning for the Reformers. According to Calvin, saints may not be invoked 
because they cannot help us; according to Barth, they are not to be invoked 
because they cannot help us as God can, by the actual giving of grace. He 
stops short of drawing the logical distinction between invoking God, directly 
as the source of grace, and invoking the angels and saints, indirectly, by 
asking them to intercede for us before God, who alone is the throne of grace. 


PRAYER NOT A GOOD WORK 


However, there is no compromise in Barth’s conception of prayer as a 
kind of good work, which is intrinsically meritorious before God. He defines 
prayer as “the act by which we accept and make use of a divine gift,” 
specifically the gift of acknowledging our helplessness before God in token 
of gratitude for His mercy to us. Then he cautions: 

We must not look upon prayer as a good work to be done, or as a pleasant and 
genteel exercise of piety. Prayer cannot become for us a means of producing some- 


thing, of making a gift to God or ourselves. For we are in the position of a man who 
can only receive, who is obliged to speak to God because there is no one else to 


1 [bid. 8 Ibid. 19 [bid. 
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whom he can turn. In Luther’s words: We must realize that we are destitute, that 
we are simply devoid of everything, and that whatever we receive and understand 
comes to us from God.”° 


Reasoning from this premise, that the only form of prayer is petition, 
and its main function is to thank God, Barth denounces every kind of prayer 
which is not intelligible to the person praying. He adds that this was one of 
the principal grievances of the Reformation against the Roman Church, 
namely, praying in a foreign tongue, quoting John Calvin: “Prayer in a 
language which either the congregation or the one praying does not under- 
stand, is base hypocrisy and a mockery to God because the heart cannot 
take part in such a prayer.” 


DISCIPLINED AND LITURGICAL PRAYER 


Barth poses to himself the question: Should we pray spontaneously or 
according to a set formulary? He notes that neither Luther nor Calvin paid 
attention to this question, which is considered so important nowadays. 
Their concern was that we should pray from the heart. “They emphasized 
the importance of sincerity in prayer as opposed to a babbling with the lips. 
They understood that prayer should be free; but they also knew that true 
prayer cannot be a matter of caprice: it must be disciplined.” 

Jesus Christ, he continues, not only told us to pray, but He also showed us 
in the Our Father how we should pray. It would be well for us always to 
conform to this model. Certainly there is place for the affections in prayer, 
as Calvin allows, but they must never become the pretext for our spirit to 
wander and roam. The prayers from the heart with which Calvin used to 
finish his sermons “‘are remarkable for their majestic uniformity.” He never 
allowed himself the liberty of a “disorderly effusion” in prayer. 

Another problem which Barth feels is needlessly vexing modern Protes- 
tants is so-called liturgical prayer. He is impatient with “Protestant litur- 
gists,” and warns that by advocating prayer in common they are losing sight 
of the basic principles of Protestantism. The authors of the various Reforma- 
tion Catechisms knew their theology well. They never asked themselves if, 
when Christians pray, it is the whole Church which is praying. For they knew 
that “Christians are the Church, and the Church is the Christians.” 

In other words, since the Church is invisible, there can be no question of 
having to pray in common in order to express or preserve the common visible 
unity which does not exist among Christians. Barth sadly admits that mod- 


% Ibid., p.19.  ™ Ibid., pp. 19-20. *Jbid.,p.9. “Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
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ern Evangelicals are encouraging common “liturgical prayer.’ But he sees 
in this tendency a creeping disease, “une maladie dans |’Eglise,” and a con- 
cession to the spirit which Luther and Calvin had repudiated: 


People are beginning to take a peculiar interest in (common) prayer in church 
and in the liturgical question.... For the Reformers there was no “liturgical 
question”. ... They never concerned themselves with the distinction between 
private and public prayer. What alone concerned them was the necessity of prayer 
and of praying well. ...To emphasize matters of secondary importance (like the 
liturgy) is a sign of spiritual debility.” 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE BARTHIAN THEORY OF PRAYER 


In order to make a proper estimate of Barth’s theory of prayer, we should 
recall that he is a disciple of Calvin, who professedly accepts the latter’s 
doctrine on ‘‘God’s predestination of some to salvation and of others to 
destruction.” Thus he quotes from the nstitules: 


‘Their salvation,’ said Calvin of the elect who form the true Church, ‘is supported 
upon a foundation so secure and solid that, even if the whole world-machine col- 
lapsed, it could not be shattered nor overturned. For it rests upon the election of 
God and could no more change nor fail than his eternal widsom. However, there- 
fore, they may tremble, as they are wrenched hither and thither or even dashed 
to the ground, they cannot perish, because the Lord sustains them in his hand.”* 


Although Calvin wrote a great deal about prayer, he did not construct 
what might be called a “theology of prayer” that would stand on his basic 
principles of absolute predestination. Barth is more ambitious. At the risk 
of making “mistakes that Calvin was judicious enough to avoid,’ his 
Neuchatel seminar is an effort to supply this deficiency, in close fidelity to 
the Heidelberg Catechism of 1563, which was based on Calvin’s Catechism 
of Geneva (1541). The seminar is spotted with loose logic and frequent rhe- 
torical flourishes that defy theological analysis. Still, it seems possible to 
trace the following main lines of what may be called the Barthian theory of 
prayer: 

1) There is a divine and invisible Church of the elect, composed of those 
whom God has eternally predestined to be saved. 

2) All men, including the elect, are helpless to contribute anything of 
“good works” as meritorious of salvation. Consequently, prayer also is not 
meritorious. 


5 Ibid. 26 The Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 265. 
27 George Morrel, Christianity and the Contemporary Scene, p. 21. 
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3) Yet Scripture tells us to pray and ask for the grace of God. This is not 
an exhortation which a person may freely accept or reject, but a test and 
manifestation of his election. If he prays, under the impulse of God’s ir- 
resistible will, this is a “sign of salvation” and a mark of his predestination 
to glory.* 

4) How, then, are we to understand the petitions in prayer, and the pleas 
for help from God when we pray? The Barthian answer lies in several dis- 
tinctions: (a) Our request for grace is not a petition in the sense that some- 
how this prayer is meritorious before God and “moves” Him to grant us 
His aid. (6) Our prayer is not a condition for obtaining grace, as though we 
were in any way responsible for placing this condition. (c) However, our 
prayer is a condition for obtaining grace in so far as a necessary and divinely 
predestined cause is a “condition” for attaining an absolutely and eternally 
predetermined effect. God has selectively decreed that certain men be saved; 
He has also decreed that certain conditions be fulfilled by those who are 
destined for salvation, and among these conditions is prayer. But for the 
elect of God, they can no more avoid invoking the divine aid in prayer than 
they can escape being saved; both are equally predetermined. 

5) There is really only one kind of prayer, that of petition. However, it is 
not petition in the sense that when we pray we are freely cooperating with 
divine grace in asking for further grace from God, but rather: (2) When 
we pray we are carrying out an injunction which God has imposed upon the 
elect ‘‘to ask for the help of His grace.”’ (6) When we pray we are reminding 
ourselves of our helplessness and of God’s infinite mercy towards us. This 
humble acknowledgment is the highest glory that we can render to God. 

6) Since prayer is an expression of gratitude, it must be a conscious recog- 


*% Perhaps the clearest statement of Barth to the effect that prayer is not a free human 
act, is the following: “Nous ne sommes pas libres de prier ou non, ou de prier seulement 
quand nous en avons envie, car la priére n’est pas un acte qui nous est naturel. Elle est 
une grace, et nous ne pouvons attendre cette grace que du Saint-Esprit. Cette grace est 
la, avec Dieu et sa parole en Jesus-Christ. ...L’homme est poussé a prier. I faut qu’il 
le fasse” (La priére, p. 20). It is true that Barth still speaks of a “liberté humaine qui 
n’est pas écrasée par la liberté de Dieu” (ibid.). But this is a mere assertion which he does 
not undertake to prove; it comes after a lengthy explanation of the irresistibility of the 
grace of prayer. However, this should not surprise us in Barth, who is known to have gone 
even beyond Calvin in limiting the natural powers of man. Thus, where Calvin expressly 
affirms that man has a natural knowledge of God (Jnstitutes, I, 3/1), Barth denies alto- 
gether the possibility of man’s reason coming, without revelation, to a knowledge of God. 
Consequently, for him to deny as well (in point of actual fact, if not in so many words) 
the exercise of liberty in prayer, is perfectly consistent with his own, and Calvin’s, doctrine 
on the total depravity of man. 
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nition of the specific mercies which God has manifested towards me; con- 
sequently, “prayer” in a language which a person does not understand is a 
mockery to God. 

7) So-called “liturgical” or “common” prayer, where it is practised by 
Protestants, shows a decadence of the spirit of the Reformation. Since the 
Church of the elect is invisible, it can dispense with the various ‘‘props of 
unity” which the visible Roman communion requires. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 














THE DIVINE NAME ‘ELi IN THE PSALMS 


In 1935 H. S. Nyberg, in his Studien zum Hoseabuche, first pointed out the 
divine name ‘Eli (he vocalized it ‘AJ with the by-form ‘A/#) in the Bible.’ 
In addition to discovering it in such texts as Hos. 7:16, 10:5, and 11:8, he 
found this divine name in I Sam. 2:10, Isa. 59:18, and 63:7. For Prof. E. 
Sellin, one of the reviewers of the book, the god ‘A/ who was brought to 
light by Nyberg was a “Hirngespinst,” a fabrication of Nyberg’s brain, 
comparable to T. K. Cheyne’s Jerahme’el.2 This mordant criticism was one 
of the incentives for the lengthy article which appeared in 1938, in which 
Nyberg collected a considerable mass of evidence from the ancient West 
Semitic personal names preserved in the Old Babylonian texts, from the 
Taanach letters, the Aramaic inscriptions from Sujin, the South Arabic 
personal names, and from the much later Nabatean and Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions to prove the existence of the god ‘A/.* In addition to this non-biblical 
material, he found this divine name in some ancient passages of the Bible, 
such as II Sam. 23:1 and Deut. 33:12. Although some of the evidence 
gathered by Nyberg is contestable, he did prove the existence of the god and 
the divine name ‘A/.4 He failed to mention the ostraca of Samaria, in which 


Epitor’s NoTte.—This paper was given at the convention of the American Oriental 
Society in Washington, D.C., April 8, 1953. The writer wishes to express his gratitude 
to Prof. W. F. Albright, of the Johns Hopkins University, for his generous assistance. 

1 See especially pp. 58 ff., 90, 120. 

2 Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, 1935, pp. 1413-14. 

3 “Studien zum Religionskampf im Alten Testament,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
XXXV (1938), 329-87. Hereafter this article will be referred to as Nyberg, Archiv. 

4 For example, it is very probable that the element /al- in the West Semitic names has 
nothing to do with ‘J. Theo Bauer was the first to identify, though with caution, the 
element hal- with Arabic /dl, “uncle on the maternal side,” and this identification seems 
to be confirmed by the South Arabic names published in 1931 by C. C. Rossini, such as 
hl’m, hlyd', hlyp', hlkrb, etc. Nyberg opposes this identification of Kiiltepe hal- with 
South Arabic jJ- on the grounds that in the corresponding forms of the Kiiltepe texts 
the strong velar ha is almost always lacking. Thus Amorite ha-li-wa-gar finds its equiv- 
alent in Kiiltepe a-li-wa-ag-ru-um. He further argues that in the ancient West Semitic 
names which appear in the Old Babylonian documents the ‘ayin is generally reflected by 
ha, while the Kiiltepe texts almost completely neglect the West Semitic ‘ayin. On the 
other hand, since original ha is always graphically reproduced (e.g., ak, “brother’’), only 
one conclusion is admissible: Kiiltepe hal- reflects ‘al- (p. 330). This appears to be putting 
too much trust in the orthographic traditions of the Kiiltepe scribes (cf. the “exceptional” 
spelling Sa-lim-ha-lu-um for Sa-lim-a-lu-um). Why could not Kiiltepe al- reflect an original 
*al-, *il- (see F. J. Stephens, Personal Names of Cappadocia, pp. 3-4, 76-77)? The very 
fact that many of the West Semitic names discussed by Nyberg (p. 334) have exact cor- 
respondences in Hebrew, but with this important difference, that only ’el, never ‘al, 
appears in these names, should give one pause before accepting Nyberg’s equation al- 
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occurs the proper name Y/w'ly, or that the biblical name ‘£/i is very prob- 
ably a hypocoristicon of some such name as Yhw'ly.® From this heterogene- 
ous material Nyberg concluded that ‘A/ was the god of the universal heav- 
ens, “der Gott des allumfassenden Himmels,” and consequently also the 
god of the storm, “der Gewittergott.”® This conclusion has been strikingly 
confirmed by the second tablet of the Keret Epic, published after 1938, in 
which ‘/y occurs twice as a synonym of Baal, where the latter is clearly 
acting as the rain-god.’ 

This new knowledge, combined with a brief examination of two biblical 
texts which contain the divine name ‘£/?, yields valuable information which 
can serve to clear up several difficult verses in the Psalms. A very ancient 
passage which has been clarified by Nyberg is I Sam. 2:10, which reads: 

yahwé yéhattt m*ribaw ‘éli basSdmaim yar ‘ém 

yahwé yddin ’apsé ’dres w*yitten-‘ dz l*malké 

Those who contend with Yahweh will be dismayed when ‘£/i thunders 
in the heavens; 

Yahweh judges the ends of the earth, and he gives strength to his 
king. 





equals ‘al-. Nyberg’s vocalization ‘Al, ‘Ald, is also open to question (p. 341 f.). To judge 
from the Masoretic proper name ‘El? and Septuagintal ‘Hli, ‘Hiei, it seems indicated 
that we should refer to such Arabic words as ‘ilyu, ‘ilyatun, ‘illiyatun, and vocalize the 
underlying Hebrew as ‘ilyu; ‘Elt would thus be a pausal form, just as /isyu in pause be- 
comes /ést. The context of the Keret Epic C, where ‘ly is an epithet of Baal, the rain-god, 
the use of ‘Elf in a very similar context in I Sam. 2:10, and the parallelism between ‘Elyén 
and ‘Eli in Ps. 57:3, make it clear that this appellation very probably signified “Most 
Exalted One.” For an extended discussion of the original meaning, see Nyberg, Archiv, 
p. 342 f. 

5 See W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), p. 202, n. 18, and 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VII (1945), 31, n. 89. 

6 Archiv, p. 344. 

7 Arvid Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, p. 62, correctly treats Ugaritic ‘ly 
as a poetical expression; thus far all occurrences of ‘Elf as a divine name in the Bible 
are in poetical sections. Attention should be directed here to the valuable observations 
of Ginsberg on the epithet ‘ly in Ugaritic (The Legend of King Keret, p. 47). 

8 Nyberg, Archiv, p. 369. His insistence on the high antiquity of the Song of Hannah 
is highly commendable. The recent study of Cross and Freedman, “A Royal Song of Thanks- 
giving: II Sam. 22, Ps. 18,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LX XII (1953), 15-35, demon- 
strates the ancient character of another poem which has too often been labeled a piece 
of late artistry. Among the examples of later revision and modernization to which this 
ancient song was submitted, the writers might have cited a very neat instance in Ps. 18:14, 
first noticed by Nyberg. Here we can safely presume that Masoretic ‘Elyén is a late re- 
vision of original ‘Elf, which still appears in the parallel verse in I Sam. 2:10, though 
incorrectly vocalized ‘dlaw. 
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Here the divine name ‘£i/i stands in parallelism with, and is a synonym 
for, Jahweh. He is the God of the thunder storm and also the judge of the 
whole earth. The similarity of this text with some lines of the Keret Epic is 
too noticeable to be overlooked. Keret C III 5-8: 


Pars mtr b'l Unto the earth Baal rained, 

wlid mtr ‘ly and unto the field ‘Aliyy. 

n'm l’ars mir ‘1 Sweet to the earth was the rain of Baal, 
wid mir ‘ly and to the field the rain of ‘Aliyy.® 


In the biblical reading the parallelism is between Yahweh and ‘Eii, while 
in the Ugaritic passage the balance is between the synonyms Baal and 
‘Aliyy. Each is the god of the storm, but the biblical reading goes one step 
further by describing Jahweh as judge of the world, a prerogative deriving 
from his control of the universal heavens.'® It is the combination of the 
parallelism between Jahweh and ‘Eli and Jahweh’s judgment over the 
whole earth which provides the clue necessary to arrive at a satisfactory 
reading and translation of Ps. 7:7: 

yahwé yadin ‘ammim 

Sopténi yahwé k*sidgi ak*tummi ‘dldy 

Jahweh will judge the nations. 

Judge me, O Jahweh, in accordance with my justice, and in accordance 

with my integrity that is upon me. 


It is the last word in the verse, vocalized ‘d/ldy by the Masoretes, that is 
especially difficult. Those commentators who at least make the attempt to 
explain the construction k*tummi ‘dldy generally set it down that ‘d/dy is a 
strengthening of the suffix in twmmi. Thus Gunkel' and most recently 
Podechard,” who cites Jerome’s “et secundum simplicitatem quae est in 
me.” The inadequacy of this explanation has been the occasion for a num- 
ber of emendations at this point in the text (Wellhausen: “*néni; Graetz, 
Dyserinck: k‘tom pé “li; Kittel: gomléni).* The Masoretic consonantal text 
should be preserved, but the vowels altered to read k*tummi ‘éli, “in ac- 
cordance with my integrity, O Most Exalted One.” Here Jahweh and ‘Eli 
are parallel to one another, just as in I Sam. 2:10 and Deut. 33:12, and 


® This is Ginsberg’s translation (Legend, p. 29), which differs slightly from that of Gordon, 
Kapelrud, and others, but which seems to the present writer to be the preferable rendi- 
tion. 

10 Nyberg, Archiv, p. 344. 1 Die Psalmen, p. 26. 

12 Le Psautier: Notes critiques (Lyon, 1949), I, 40. 

18 See R. Kittel, Die Psalmen (Sth-6th ed.; Kommentar zum Alten Testament, XIII) 
pp. 22-23, and Gunkel, op. cit., p. 26. 
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while Jahweh is presented in the Psalm as judging the nations, in the Book 
of Samuel he is portrayed as judge of the ends of the earth. 

It would not be irrelevant to mention briefly here that a number of 
scholars (Bickell, Cheyne, Duhm, Briggs, Bertholet, Kittel, Podechard) 
consider vv. 7-12 of Psalm 7 as a separate poem, intercalated into the 
original Psalm.“ They argue that from the literary point of view the contrast 
between vv. 7-12 and the rest of the Psalm is very striking, and that the 
subject matter, though analogous, is not identical. In vv. 7-12 God is 
described as seated high on his throne, surrounded by the assembly of the 
peoples (we should perhaps read “dat ’éhim instead of the present ‘dat 
l°'ummim, as in Ps. 82:1),!® and judging the nations. The similarity between 
these verses and Ps. 82 has frequently been noted, and this resemblance 
would justify us in inferring that vv. 7-12 of Ps. 7 have a Canaanite back- 
ground; this could well be the reason for the presence here of the divine 
name ‘Eli. 

Another difficult text which has been elucidated by the efforts, first of 
Nyberg," and later of Cross and Freedman,” is Deut. 33:12, which reads: 

y‘did yahwé yiskon labetah 

‘eli hopép ‘dléw tibén k*tepéw Sakén 

The beloved of Jahweh encamps in safety, 
The Exalted One watches over him, 

And between his shoulders he tents. 


The poet here portrays the protective care of ‘Eli, the Exalted One, a 
characteristic which again appears at Ps. 57:3: 

ab’sél k°ndpéka ’ehsé ‘ad ya"*bor hawwét 

egra lélihim ‘elyén la’él gémér ‘dlay 

yislah missdmaim w*y6Si‘éni 

And in the shadow of thy wings I take refuge until ruin pass over; 

I shall cry unto God Most High, 

To the God who perfects for me. 

May he send forth from heaven and deliver me. 


The troublesome phrase is the unexampled gémér ‘aldy, which many modern 
commentators, following the Septuagint, emend to gémél ‘dldy."* It seems 


4 See E. Podechard, Le Psautier: Traduction littérale et explication historique, I, 40, 
and Notes critiques, I, 39, where a fuller treatment is given to the arguments favoring the 
division of the Psalm into two poems. 

18 Gunkel, Die Psalmen, p. 26. 16 Archiv, pp. 372-73. 

17 “The Blessing of Moses,” Journ. of Bibl. Lit., LX VII (1948), 194, 204, n. 38. 

18 Thus Hare, Graetz, Duhm, Briggs, and Podechard, inter alios. 
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preferable, however, to retain the Jectio difficilior and to translate: “I shall 
cry unto the Most High, to the avenging God, the Exalted One (‘Eit).”” 
The Psalmist entrusts himself to the watchful care of God, whom he ad- 
dresses as 'Eléhim ‘Elyén in the first half of the verse and as ’El gémér ‘Eli 
in the latter half. And he immediately adds: “May he send forth from 
heaven and deliver me.” This detail is highly informative because, as we 
know from the researches of Nyberg, and from such texts as Gen. 14:19-20 
and I Sam. 2:10, ‘E/é is God of the entire heaven. That the Israelite God 
under the appellation ‘Eli was a protecting deity is clear from the Samuel 
text just cited, as well as from Ps. 91:1: 

y65eb b*séter ‘elyén b*sél Sadday yitléndn 

As for him who dwells in the shelter of ‘Elyén, 

In the shadow of Shadday abides. 


From such texts it becomes quite clear, as Nyberg has remarked, that 
‘Eli in the Bible is an ancient synonym for ‘Elyén, which alone was preserved 
in later writings. To avoid any possible misunderstanding, it should be 
emphasized at this point that, though the ancient passages in which the 
appellation ‘£/é is found may reflect Canaanite usage and ideas, the Hebrew 
context throughout is monotheistic. 

Turning back to Psalm 7, we are confronted with some rather awkward 
phraseology in v. 11, which in turn has occasioned some equally awkward 
translations. The Hebrew text reads: 

maginni ‘al **léhim méSia‘ yiSsré léb 
My shield is upon God who saves the upright of heart. 
This is the translation which caused T. K. Cheyne to remark that it was 
unthinkable that God should be his servant’s shield-bearer.” In recent 
years the more common rendition has become: ‘“‘My shield is in God who 
saves the upright of heart,” i.e., “my protection is in God.” After reviewing 
the various translations which have been attempted and the efforts to 
justify them grammatically, Podechard concludes that none of them are 
completely satisfactory,”' so it will not be irrelevant to suggest as a mere 


19 The writer is presently preparing a paper in which he will endeavor to show that 
the root gmr in Ps.7:10, 57:3, and 138:8, is best understood in the sense of ‘“‘requite, avenge.” 
The usual translation “complete, be at an end” is very unsatisfactory, as is patent from 
the repeated emendation of these texts, especially 57:3 and 138:8. 

2See C. A. Briggs, The Psalms (International Critical Commentary), I, 59. Thus 
Kittel translates: ““Meinen Schild den halt fiir mich Gott, der Redlichen Heiland.” 

21 Podechard himself (Notes critiques, I, 41) prefers to adopt the rather ingenious read- 
ing of Herkenne, mdgén yé'tl, “un bouclier (qui) est efficace.” 
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possibility the reading (which involves no change in the consonantal text) 
maginni ‘éli *léhtm, “my shield is the Most High God.” Since ‘Elif is an 
ancient synonym for, or at least closely connected with, ‘Elyén, what we 
have in this Psalm is an ancient equivalent for ‘elyén '‘léhim. Against this 
reading it may be argued that nowhere else in the Bible is to be found the 
combination ‘elyén ’‘léhim. There occurs *léhim ‘elyén, yahwé ‘elyén (in 
v. 18 of this Psalm), but not ‘elyén ’*léhim. This is a sound objection, which 
should be recognized, but it is not insuperable, because Gunkel and Pode- 
chard might well be correct in their treatment of Ps. 46:5-6, where they 
annex the last word of v. 5, ‘elyén, to the next line, so that they read ‘elyén 
léhim b*qirbah bal timmét, “The Most High God is in her midst so that 
she shal] not totter.’ Also in support of our reading may be cited the 
Nabatean proper name ‘/y’/, and the following expressions from the Psalter: 


18:31 mdgén hi’ A shield is he (God). 
28:7 yahwé ‘uzzi tmdginni Yahweh is my strength and my shield. 
59:12 mdginnént "*déndy Our shield is Adonay. 


119:114 sitrt Gmdginni ‘atta My shelter and my shield art Thou. 


In none of these phrases is there found a preposition to express the relation- 
ship between the subject and the predicate noun, so it is somewhat unlikely 
that a poet would introduce an unnecessary preposition, and one that is 
metrically deficient at that, into a strophe which otherwise is stylistically 
very compact, as stressed by Podechard.* The suitability of applying the 
metaphor of the shield to ‘Elt becomes apparent in the light of Deut. 
33:12, Ps. 57:3, and 91:1, where ‘Elé and ‘Elyén is clearly portrayed as a 
watchful and protecting God. 


Weston College MitcHELL Danoop, S.J. 


22 See especially Gunkel, Die Psalmen, pp. 197, 200, where some rather cogent arguments 
are marshalled in favor of this reading. 

23 Cor pus inscriplionum semiticarum, II, 222, and Nyberg, Archiv, pp. 336-37. 

°*4 Traduction litlérale, p. 40. The Peshitta translation simply omits the putative prepo- 
sition ‘al. 
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INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT UND 
GRENZGEBIETE. Edited by Dr. Fridolin Stier. Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches 
Bibelwerk, 1952. Pp. 196. 

The first number of this international review of biblical studies was 
published in February, 1952, with Dr. Stier, Old Testament Professor of the 
Catholic theological faculty of Tiibingen, as editor. We have heard of no 
subsequent issues, though one had been planned for last fall, so we fear 
for its continued existence. It is our sincere hope, however, that such fears 
are groundless, for this project is the most ambitious and most practical of 
its kind. 

Its aim, like that of the bibliographies in the various journals, of which 
that found in Biblica is the most complete, is to bring the best work in the 
field to the immediate attention of all interested. However, it supplements 
rather than duplicates the bibliographies. Whereas the latter must be content 
with a general statement of the titles and themes of the works noted and so 
cannot always give enough material to enable other scholars to judge the 
significance of the items listed for their own research, this review, like the 
annual survey of the British Old Testament Society but on a larger scale, 
attempts to state compactly and objectively (1) the modality under which 
the particular scholar in question faces his problem, (2) the method em- 
ployed, whether scientific or that of hawle vulgarisalion, (3) the arguments 
adduced in the work, and (4) the conclusions reached. Since it is obvious 
that this analysis cannot be given to every item in the book, the problem 
facing the editors was primarily that of selecting the important articles out 
of the mass, and secondarily of striking the right mean in their digests. By 
and large, their first attempt succeeded admirably. 

Both German and non-German scholars of all creeds have collaborated on 
this enterprise. It seems that the editor hopes soon to preside over a larger 
group. Yet even the restricted group which brought out what really was a 
“pilot” edition is impressive; both theological faculties of Tiibingen, together 
with its philosophical faculty, are represented. Several monks from the 
Abbey of Weingarten and a contributor from Finland are also listed. This 
spirit of comradeship in scientific work, despite differences in creed and 
race, represents the new spirit of post-war Germany. 

The material is arranged under fifteen general rubrics. While “Exegesis” 
and “Biblical Theology” contain most items, yet the numerous articles 
under “Religion and Culture of Judaism,” “Language and Writing,” and 
especially under “Discoveries and Excavations” (where most of the best 
1951 writing on the DSS can be found), show how tremendous a field has 
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been gleaned by these workers. When we consider that 393 publications 
(including THEOLOGICAL StuprEs) and 1391 articles are represented, we are 
impressed by the intense productivity in this scholarly field and, even more, 
by the absolute need for such an international “information bureau” as 
these Tiibingen scholars wish to establish. 

While most of these items represent monographs and articles, this collection 
has followed the bibliographies in listing also the Sammelberichte of various 
branches of the field, published by most of the journals. It contains as well 
the reviews given by leading scholars to the more important monographs 
and books. For example, we can find here Olav Moe’s judgment on Bult- 
mann’s Johanneskommentar (p. 76) as well as Pierre Benoit’s criticism of 
Bieder’s study on the descensus ad inferos (p. 105). The inclusion of these 
reviews is doubly useful. It gives the individual an inkling of the reaction of 
a wide range of opinion to the most recent discoveries, and it preserves 
many of the fine insights which are found in such occasional work as this. 
This inclusion was a happy decision. 

Since this work is admittedly still in the experimental stage, we can forgive 
the lack of indices, especially since these are promised for the numbers that 
will follow. Most of the summaries are in German; six are in English and at 
least one is in French. Judging from the English, however, we should recom- 
mend that these summaries be always written in the native tongue of the 
reporter. As most interested parties can read the major European tongues, 
language does not constitute a problem here. 

In conclusion, may we say that this project is a tribute to a feeling for 
the world-wide community of scholars and to the sense of their own responsi- 
bility in cooperating with this community, attitudes which represent the 
best in the scientific tradition both of Germany and of Tiibingen. Since the 
situation in post-war Germany, even in February, 1952, was far from ideal, 
it is heartening to know that this work was subsidized by Dr. Albert Sauer, 
the Kultminister of the new Land of Siid-Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern. This 
help, joined to the self-sacrifice of the collaborators, who received no 
recompense for tedious labors which must have impeded their own research, 
made this valuable collection possible. We reiterate the hope that the sup- 
port of colleagues elsewhere may enable them to further and perfect it. 


W oodstock College Francis J. McCoot, S.J. 


Dre Wett pes ALTEN TESTAMENTS. By Martin Noth. 2nd rev. ed.; 
Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1953. Pp. xv + 314. DM 20.50. 

Thirteen years have elapsed since the first edition of this work, which 
gives an invaluable summary of factual information about the world of the 
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Old Testament. No German scholar was better fitted to undertake the task 
than Prof. Noth of Bonn, whose long contact with the land of the Bible 
and the text of the Old Testament is joined to meticulous accuracy and 
sound judgment. Even where there is likely to be disagreement, as in his 
original reconstruction of the Israelite settlement of Palestine (pp. 54-72), 


his arguments are presented clearly and persuasively, with constant recourse 


to our primary literary source for the period, the Old Testament. 

The author divides the book into four parts: the geography of Palestine, 
its archaeology, the elements of ancient Oriental history, and the text of the 
Old Testament. Under the first part are included territorial studies, for 
which Noth is already well known, the flora and fauna of Palestine, climate 
and geology; and all these elements are set within the natural framework of 
the fourfold division of biblical Palestine: (1) the fertile coastal plain, (2) the 
central hill country which extends unbroken from north to south, (3) the 
trench of the Jordan River, and (4) the plateau of East Jordan. It is un- 
fortunate that both maps in this section, on pages 9 and 59, fall so far short 
of modern standards in cartography. The section on archaeology not only 
expounds the methods, value, and limitations of excavation and surface 
exploration but summarizes, with adequate bibliography, the work which 
has been done at such important sites as Beth, Shan, Megiddo, Tell Beit 
Mirsim, and Jericho. The results obtained by Kathleen Kenyon at the last- 
mentioned site were too recent to be included in this volume, but there is 
very little in the latest archaeological reports which has escaped Noth’s 
attention. 

In a little less than a hundred pages the author presents, in the third 
division, a remarkably condensed but thoroughly reliable survey of the 
ancient Orient, from its historical beginnings to the Hellenistic period. The 
geography of these lands (Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, South Arabia, 
and Syria), their ethnic characteristics, their cultural and religious history, 
and their languages and manner of writing, make up a colorful and swiftly 
moving panorama without which no one can begin to understand the Old 
Testament. Here, if anywhere, a less experienced writer would have broken 
down under the sheer mass of detail; it is a tribute to the seasoned scholar- 
ship of Noth that he has succeeded in presenting a readable synthesis of 
this complex historical area. 

The substantial accuracy of this encyclopedic presentation will certainly 
go unchallenged, but it is still possible to disagree here and there or to add 
information which was not accessible to Noth. For example, to the prehis- 
toric cultures of Mesopotamia, described on p. 158, we can now add the well- 
established Hassunah culture which preceded the Halaf period. Again, while 
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it is true that in Palestine proper not one temple of the Iron Age has come 
to light, as he says on p. 140, mention should have been made of the eighth- 
century royal chapel of ancient Hattina, whose ground plan bears a striking 
resemblance to the Temple of Solomon as we know it from the Bible. 

The last section deals with the text of the Old Testament, whose trans- 
mission, Noth believes, is a part of the religious and ecclesiastical history of 
the Jewish people and the Christian Church. Both Jewish and Christian 
transmission of the text receive separate chapters, the third and last chapter 
being devoted to the materials and method of textual criticism. Improve- 
ments over the first edition are appreciable. The overhauled bibliography 
and the clear, balanced picture of the Dead Sea Scrolls are but two of the 
many ways in which this second edition will keep the student abreast of the 
latest scientific studies. Five indices, four plates, and a comprehensive 
chronological chart bring to a close an excellent volume which has much to 
offer to student and specialist alike. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Morrarty, S.J. 


LA SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en frangais sous la direction de |’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem. Paris: Editions du Cerf. La Genése. Translated by R. de Vaux, 
O.P. 1951. Pp. 224. 690 fr. L’Exode. Translated by B. Couroyer, O.P. 1952. 
Pp. 184. 600 fr. Le Lévitique. Translated by H. Cazelles, P.S.S. 1951. Pp. 136. 
390 fr. Les Nombres. Translated by H. Cazelles, P.S.S. 1952. Pp. 160. 495 fr. 
Le livre des Juges; Le livre de Ruth. Translated by A. Vincent. 1952. Pp. 168. 
510 fr. Judith; Esther. Translated by A. Barucq, S.D.B. 1952. Pp. 132. 420 
fr. Isaie. Translated by P. Auvray, Orat., and J. Steinmann. 1951. Pp. 256. 
750 fr. Jérémie; Les Lamentations; Baruch. Translated by A. Gelin, P.S.S. 
1951. Pp. 312. 960 fr. Amos; Osée. Translated by E. Osty, P.S.S. 1952. Pp. 
128. 390 fr. Michée; Sophonie; Nahum. Translated by A. George, S.M. 1952. 
Pp. 96. 285 fr. Jonas. Translated by A. Feuillet, P.S.S. 1951. Pp. 36. 105 fr. 

These are some recent fascicles in the OT section of the Bible de Jérusalem, 
as this new French translation of the Bible is conveniently called. As there is 
scarcely space for a detailed review of each, it may suffice to discuss the 
general character of the series, with reference to one or other of its parts. 

The Bible de Jérusalem (BJ) has already won itself an outstanding place 
in modern Catholic exegesis. When it was announced in 1948, the main stress 
was laid on its character as a translation; it was to be an essay at a new 
French version, both more scholarly and more literary than any so far exist- 
ing. It may be said at once that in this, its primary aim, it has, on the whole, 
succeeded admirably. Modern techniques in textual criticism, in the hands 
of expert scholars, have ensured that the fexte de base is a great improvement, 
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in fidelity and exactness, over any /extus receplus, whether in Old or New 
Testament. Similarly, greater confidence and mastery in the interpretation 
of the originals have made possible a much freer adoption of French idiom, 
to provide semantic equivalents of Hebrew and Greek constructions. The 
new version of the Canticle, for example (by M. Robert), is not only an 
exact and scholarly rendering; it has a lyric intensity and expressiveness 
which reproduce remarkably in French the beauty and freshness of the 
Hebrew songs. 

But the fine points of French literary style can be fully appreciated only 
by those to whom that language is, actually or equivalently, a mother- 
tongue. The enthusiastic reception of BJ outside the sphere of French culture 
has been occasioned more by its other characteristics, perhaps secondary in 
the intention of the editors, which have nevertheless developed in the most 
welcome and unexpected manner. Because of the notes added to the text, 
and still more because of the introductions prefixed to the different books, the 
series has become, practically, the best modern popular commentary—a 
commentary of a type long desired but never before quite realized. It is a 
type which corresponds to the interests and needs of the laity of today. And 
it corresponds also, with remarkable fidelity, to the prescriptions and direc- 
tions of the document which determines the standards and ideals of modern 
Catholic Scripture study, the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu. In this 
month, which marks the Encyclical’s tenth anniversary, it seems appropriate 
to dwell a little on its directives and how they are put in practice by the 
Bible de Jérusalem. 

The Encyclical stressed the importance of textual criticism, and the 
“bounden duty” of Catholics to try to recover, as nearly as possible, the 
tenor of the original inspired texts. Naturally, there was no question here 
of a critical edition; but each translator has “formed” his own text, and 
critical notes inserted between the text and the annotation proper give 
selected variants and, when necessary, justification of the readings adopted. 
These notes, though brief, are sufficiently explicit for the non-specialist to 
grasp the point at issue. In general, this editing is excellently done, neither 
too venturesome nor too timid. The translators do not hesitate occasionally 
to adopt purely conjectural emendations, not merely to remedy involuntary 
corruptions of the Massoretic text but to correct deliberate alterations, 
when these can be identified with sufficient certainty. Thus, in Job 1:5,11 
and 2:5,9, bdrak (bless) is naturally rendered as offenser or maudire; in Is. 
7:13 “je dis” is printed, as required by the context, and in Osee 12:2 “Israel” 
is substituted for “Juda.” Of somewhat more significance is the substitution, 
or restitution, of Zerobbabel for Josué in Zach. 6:11, a correction long favored 
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by scholars but here for the first time (so far as I know) appearing in a Catho- 
lic printed text. 

Another point emphasized in the Encyclical was the importance of doc- 
trinal exegesis: “[exegetae] ostendant potissimum quae sit singulorum 
librorum vel textuum theologica doctrina de rebus fidei et morum” (AAS, 
XXXV [1943], 310). It goes without saying that in their Introductions the 
translators have paid due attention to this. But to our modern ideas certain 
sections of OT appear more refractory than others to devotional or doctrinal 
treatment—unless indeed we are to take refuge in Origenian allegory. Psalms, 
prophecy, and the wisdom literature are more easily accessible to the lay- 
man in search of edification; but what of certain historical books and, most 
of all, what of the Priestly Code, the ceremonial Law? This challenge is 
triumphantly met by the Abbé Cazelles, translator of the last three books of 
the Pentateuch. His Introduction to Leviticus, while remaining strictly on 
the level of the sensus litteralis, is a remarkable exposition of the deep re- 
ligious significance of the ritual prescriptions of the Priestly Code. More 
than that, by his analysis of the concept of sacrifice, of its place in worship, 
and of the ritual and collective aspects of religion, he opens to contemporaries 
the way to a truly devotional study of these texts, so remote at first sight 
from our customs and interests. And a paragraph discreetly underlines their 
relationship to the sacrifice of the New Law, which accomplishes in an 
infinitely more perfect manner the religious aims of the Levitical system. 
It appears that the same translator will be responsible for Le livre 
des Chroniques, one of the few fascicles still to appear. We look forward to 
seeing his handling of the material of the first few chapters, the always 
difficult genre of genealogies. 

This doctrinal exploitation is, as remarked above, easier in connection 
with the prophetical books. But, besides this, two outstanding merits may 
be mentioned in the Introductions to [saie, Jérémie, and the others: first, 
their stress on the personal characteristics of each prophet—always a sympa- 
thetic approach for modern readers; second, their intelligent and clear out- 
lines of the literary history of each book, as far as it can with probability be 
reconstructed. 

The most important new development contained in Divino afflante, how- 
ever, was the emphasis on the study of genera litteraria. In the official Table 
of Contents of the Encyclical (0p. cit., p. 326) the main entry under the 
heading Peculiaria munera interpretum nostris temporibus is “Momentum 
generis litterarii, praesertim in historia.” All those interested in the recent 
history of exegesis know the long and sometimes acrimonious controversy 
that lies behind this reference, beginning with the pioneering and often mis- 
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judged essay of von Hummelauer, Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage (1904). 
This is not the place to go over it again; be it simply noted that, of all the 
suggestions put forward around the turn of the century for solving the 
innumerable new problems raised by scientific criticism (“implicit citations,” 
“history according to appearances,” “material inspiration,” etc.), this is 
the one which has been found acceptable and will, in the judgement of the 
Holy See, supply solutions consistent both with “the sure conclusions of 
profane science” and with the revealed doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
sacred text. Hence, the investigation of genera litteraria is a technique that 
the exegete neglects at his peril; and those who still regard it as somehow 
suspect or of doubtful validity show themselves either unaware of, or lacking 
in respect towards, the directives given by our present Pontiff. 

This is not to deny, of course, that the technique is delicate, requiring 
sure erudition and a trained judgment—else the possibilities of error are 
great. Only the main principles were laid down in the Encyclical, and the 
working-out of their application was left to the exegetes—with a warm 
exhortation to apply themselves to it. It is not surprising, then, that we 
have had to wait ten years for the appearance of the first large-scale project 
in which the principles are consistently applied, the different genera clearly 
and firmly identified, and the illuminating consequences drawn with regard 
to interpretation. To stress the priority of B/ in this matter is not to belittle 
other recent meritorious Catholic works, in which less prominence is given 
to this aspect of exegesis. A firm foundation of study, and much preliminary 
testing of individual cases, were first required, and in these the lead has been 
taken for years past by the Ecole biblique and the large and imposing group 
of French biblical scholars who have collaborated in the production of BJ. 
There is also, no doubt, the consideration that, thanks to the intense revival 
of lay interest in the Bible in post-war France, the Catholic public of that 
country is better prepared than our own to assimilate and profit by the 
findings of modern exegesis. 

As an instance of the solutions reached on some debated points, we may 
refer to de Vaux’s careful analysis of the patriarchal narratives in Gen. 12-50: 
they constitute “une histoire de famille, . . .une histoire populaire, . . . une 
histoire religieuse. . . . Si les récits patriarchaux ne répondent pas 4 la con- 
ception moderne de l’histoire, ils sont néanmoins historiques, en ce sens qu’ils 
raccontent, 4 leur maniére, des événements réels.” These événements are 
rather the broad lines of the patriarchal saga and the characters and situa- 
tions of the ancestors (in which the tradition is extraordinarily accurate) 
than the exact details of the narratives. Thus, there need be no hesitation 
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in admitting that “leur maniére”’ includes telling the same story more than 
once, in different settings and even with different characters: e.g., the pre- 
dicament of Abraham in Gen. 12 and 20, of Isaac in Gen. 26. Another ex- 
ample might be Feuiller’s masterly exposition of Jonas as a fiction didactique: 
“Ce n’est pas la peur du surnaturel qui fait adopter ce sentiment, mais seule- 
ment les caractéres intrinséques du livre: il manifeste une convergence 
d’indices ...dont l’ensemble crée une trés grande probabilité, sinon une 
certitude.” And having convincingly analyzed these indications, the annota- 
tor is able to devote his full attention to the extraordinarily “Christian”’ 
doctrine conveyed by the story: the love and mercy of the Jewish God 
towards all mankind. 

Many similar points could be mentioned, such as the analysis of the 
different genres of prophetical and apocalyptic writing in the Book of Isaias 
—where, incidentally, the translators hold, as at least a probable opinion, 
that the author of Is. 40-55 was “un disciple d’Isaie, ayant vécu au temps 
de |’Exil,” and that Is. 56-66 is “un receuil de piéces prophétiques anonymes 
et trés diverses de genre et d’inspiration.” The objection that will immedi- 
ately occur to the graduate of any of our seminary courses, “‘But what about 
the Biblical Commission?”’, is met (one need hardly say, with perfect justi- 
fication) by pointing out that the Commission’s prudent verdict, on the 
evidence available in 1908, amounted to “not proven”—as anyone may 
convince himself by reading the decrees and pondering the meaning of cogat 
and evincendum. 

These scattered remarks may be concluded by a grateful reference to the 
tone, at once eirenic and confident, which pervades BJ as a whole. Too much 
of the Catholic popular—and even scientific—writing on Scripture in the 
last generation has been a sort of rearguard action, resisting the onslaughts, 
real or supposed, of rationalistic criticism, or reluctantly surrendering, here 
and there, non-essential points which should never have been defended. 
Fortunately, the solid progress of Catholic scholarship, in the same period, 
has made this defensive attitude no longer appropriate; and Divino afflante 
contained a clear call to a more positive and constructive approach, such as 
we see exemplified in the contributors to BJ. These Catholic scholars, free 
of polemical preoccupations, are going about their own proper work, in the 
calm assurance that they are carrying on the centuries-old exegetical tradi- 
tion of the Church, and that, in the light of faith, they can safely and profit- 
ably use modern discoveries, to achieve that fuller understanding of Sacred 
Scripture which the Holy See hopes and expects of them. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MacKenzig, S.J. 
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DaNnIeL. By Aage Bentzen. 2nd rev. ed. Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
XIX. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952. Pp. 87. DM 6.10. 

The author, professor at the University of Copenhagen, presents, essen- 
tially unchanged (though see pp. 45, 77), the second edition of his work on 
Daniel which had appeared in 1937. As in other books of the Handbuch 
series (cf. TS, XI [1950], 597 f.; XIII [1952], 593 f.), there is a short section 
in which Special Introduction questions are discussed (pp. 5-15), and then 
there follows a translation with critical readings and commentary. 

The views which Bentzen offers regarding author, place, etc., are the same 
which he presents in his English Introduction to the Old Testament (2 vols.; 
Copenhagen, 1949), II, 195-205. (The second edition of this work appeared, 
according to the bibliography, in 1952.) Chaps. 1-6 were, originally, inde- 
pendent narratives (legends), the purpose of which was to urge upon the 
people fidelity to their religion; they developed only in the Greek period and 
are not historical; what appears to be history was added by the unknown 
author to create a vivid picture. The visions-section (chaps. 7-12) seems real 
enough and not simply literary, but, as in all apocalyptic literature, there is 
much of the artificial about it. The entire book, as we have it now, would 
have been compiled in 166 or 165, and in Palestine, although the traditional 
material should be traced to Babylon. Behind the visions of chap. 7 and the 
martyr-legends of chaps. 3 and 6 stands the divine ascension-festival with its 
description of the descent, resurrection, and enthronement of the divine 
king. 

The Daniel of Ezekiel is not the Daniel of this book, but he may be re- 
lated in some way to the Danel of Ras Shamra. 

It is almost impossible to solve the language question, but Bentzen thinks 
that the most plausible theory is that the older stratum of chaps. 2-7 was 
found in Aramaic by the second-century compiler who, using Hebrew, 
wrote his introduction and chaps. 8-12 in that tongue. Despite this language 
difficulty, the book is a literary and indeed a religious unit. 

The Hebrew Canon locates the book among the hagiographa, for its hero 
belongs not so much to the ancient prophets as to the sages, although this 
assignment to the hagiographa was made only later, as the Gospels and 
Josephus show. The deuterocanonical sections are not treated by Bentzen. 

The Stone of chap. 2 is the Messianic Kingdom. The first kingdom is the 
Babylonian, the second and third are those of the Medes and the Persians, 
and the fourth is the Greek. 3:1-30 is an independent legend which de- 
veloped, or at least assumed its present form, in the Greek period. The 
Son of Man in chap. 7 is the People of God, Israel, which appears as human 
in contrast to the animal-like pagan nations. But, since the individual 
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interpretation is earlier than the collective, and since these two ideas are 
often interchanged, the Son of Man can be the Messias too. 

The prophecy of the Seventy Weeks was composed in the second century 
by a writer of apocalyptic midrashim. The Anointed Holy Place is the temple 
of the Last Days or the altar. The Anointed One, the Prince, would be the 
High Priest Josua, rather than Cyrus. The Anointed One who would be cut 
off is shadowy; the expression merely means the cessation of the legitimate 
priesthood. At the most, it could be said that the prophecy is only indirectly 
Messianic. The suffering Jewish Community is a prefiguration of the Body 
of Christ, of the Militant Church, and the hope which the book conveys is a 
foreshadowing of the Church Triumphant. 

To the excellent bibliography might be added the Catholic commentaries 
of Linder (1939), Dennefeld (1946), Rinaldi (1947), Lattey (1948), and 
Nétscher (1948). 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By H. F. D. Sparks. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 172. $3.00. 

This book is a survey of the composition of the New Testament. It is 
conceived and executed in a popular rather than a scholarly style; but it is 
an unusually fine summary of scholarly work, which will put the reader 
abreast of the recent study of the New Testament. The author presents the 
opinions with the proper reserve, not always expressing a preference of his 
own, and, when he does express a preference, he leaves the reader free to 
follow alternative opinions. A good selection of reading material in English 
is appended for further study. Since the author is a Protestant writing for 
Protestants, it is not surprising that no titles by Catholics appear in this 
list. 

According to Sparks, the New Testament is “the Church’s book,” not 
only in the sense that the Church possesses it, but also because the Church 
produced it, and this in two ways: it produced the individual books, and 
it produced the New Testament as a whole by determining what should be 
included in the canonical collection. Previous reviewers in Protestant journals 
have noticed what seems to be here a strange departure from the traditional 
principle of Protestantism. One does wonder what kind of theology produced 
such sentences as this: ‘‘Whatever authority attaches to the New Testament 
is not inherent but rather derived directly from the Church. And any view 
which would see in the New Testament a self-contained divine deposit, 
‘coming down out of heaven from God,’ is a plain contradiction of the facts.” 
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But it is not the function of a reviewer in a Catholic theological journal to 
lecture a Protestant writer in his own theology. Many signs in recent years 
have shown that Protestant thinking on the Church is approaching more 
nearly to Catholic theology. I do not think we ought to take this as an indi- 
cation that Protestantism is moving towards Rome; but it certainly seems to 
show that the notions of the religious freedom of the individual and of the 
unity and authority of the Church are undergoing some modifications which 
perhaps will reach far. But this reviewer wonders whether Sparks has not 
extolled the authority of the Church at the expense of the authority of the 
New Testament. The authority of the New Testament does not derive 
entirely from the Church in the sense that the New Testament is a merely 
ecclesiastical document—‘“merely”’ being used here in the sense which any 
theologian will understand: the New Testament is the word of God, ec- 
clesiastical documents are the word of man. This could have been stated 
more clearly; what Sparks thinks about inspiration is not at all apparent 
from what he has written about canonicity. 

The scholarship of the book is, in general, conservative; the reviewer 
intends the word as a compliment. The author is the Edward Cadbury Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Birmingham, and his biblical opinions 
exhibit that conservatism which we see in almost all the leading British 
Protestant scholars of this generation. Since the author is, as I have already 
noticed, writing a popular summary of scholarly opinion, and since he does 
it with modesty, it would hardly be fair to enter into a detailed criticism 
of this presentation. Hence we need only notice the following points as having 
some interest for the readers of this journal. The composition of the New 
Testament, with the possible exception of II Peter and Revelation, falls 
entirely within the first century, and even these two do not come much 
after 100, if at all. There is no doubt of the Pauline origin of any of the 
Epistles attributed to Paul except Ephesians, the Pastorals, and Hebrews; 
and these are the work of disciples of Paul, saturated with his language and 
ideas. The Gospels are derived from the apostolic catechesis, and the 
Synoptics are the work of the men whose name they bear, with the exception 
of Matthew, who may have been the author of a collection of sayings. 
Matthew and Luke are both “enlarged editions” of Mark; but Sparks does 
not accept the simple classical form of the Two-Document hypothesis, since 
he postulates a number of written sources before the Gospels, and assigns a 
large place in their formation to oral tradition. John may be the work of the 
Apostle, but Sparks prefers John the Elder, who is also the author of the 
Joannine Epistles; the Apocalypse must be attributed to “John the Seer,” 
n any case to a different John from the author of the Gospels and Epistles. 
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These, of course, are views commonly accepted by many, and Sparks 
need do no more than summarize the reasons why they are accepted. 
Generally he gives a complete exposition, with supporting reasons, of views 
other than those which he favors. This leads him into a few palpable diffi- 
culties. For instance, he believes the Gospel of Luke comes in the decade 
80-90, and is earlier than Acts. Now why does Acts end when it does? 
There is no good reason for this except that Acts is twenty to thirty years 
earlier than Sparks’ date, and he knows this. But the chronological scheme 
of the Gospels has already been erected ‘‘by the consensus of modern scholar- 
ship”; so Sparks prefers either of two baseless hypotheses, either that Luke 
intended a third book, which was lost or not written, or that “literary and 
apologetic reasons” moved him to omit the end of Paul’s life. The first of 
these is a deus ex machina. The second is strange, if one considers that 
primitive Christians did not shrink from reporting the death of Jesus. He, of 
course, rose from the dead; but the “‘genuine”’ Letters of Paul are full of the 
expectation of the death which Jesus promised those who would follow Him. 
If the chronological scheme of the Gospels were re-examined, it would be 
evident that the reasons for dating them a generation later, even when they 
are supported by “the consensus of modern scholarship,” are far from 
convincing. 

This book is an excellent example of its type, within its background 
and the circle of readers for whom it is intended. It is written with reverence 
and care, as befits a work on the Bible. Considering the tremendous work of 
compression which it involves, it is written in a remarkably lucid and 
flowing style. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Joun tHE Baptist. By Carl H. Kraeling. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

With the addition of only such notes as seemed absolutely necessary, 
the present volume brings to the public the Haskell Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Kraeling at the Oberlin School of Theology in 1946. The aim is “to set 
forth what modern scholarship has to say about John the Baptist, his 
preaching, his rite and his influence upon contemporaries and succeeding 
generations.” Among the conclusions reached are these: John, who pertained 
to a rural priestly family, revolted against the conduct of the aristocratic 
priests of Jerusalem, retired into the desert, imitated the prophets in their 
mode of life and language, and under heavenly inspiration proclaimed the 
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imminence of the eschatological judgment and the appearance of one more 
powerful than himself. He exhorted his hearers to sincere repentance proving 
itself in deeds of piety and justice, in the reception of baptism, and in a 
life of prayer and fasting. John’s baptism was not a rite of initiation after 
the pattern of the baptism of Jewish proselytes, nor a ceremony of re- 
generation and redemption borrowed from oriental syncretistic religions. It 
was a rite of eschatologial significance originating with the Baptist, though 
it incorporated elements derived from other religions, such as the bath of 
purification and the belief in the role of eschatological fire. 

Considerable space is devoted to the relations existent between John and 
Jesus and their respective adherents. Jesus approved of John’s teaching and 
practice apropos of the Kingdom to come. Subsequently, however, con- 
vinced that in Himself the Kingdom was actually present, Jesus followed a 
different course, not in disapproval of John, but because He judged that the 
later stage of the Kingdom’s development called for another procedure. 
Friendly too, for some years, were the relations between the disciples of 
John and of Jesus, and many of the early Jewish converts to Christianity 
were recruited from among John’s followers. But the Christian insistence on 
the transcendent character of Jesus, His superiority to the Baptist, on the 
Church as the true Israel, and on the gift of the Spirit conferred through 
baptism, strained and ultimately disrupted the good fellowship. However, 
when in the fourth century the Gnostic crisis had passed, John became 
again for the Church a person of profound importance, and around him were 
woven some of the legends preserved in Christian documents. A distinction 
is in place. Myth and legend are not identical. The former creates for itself 
purely imaginary situations, whereas the latter embodies a substrate of 
truth while highly embellishing events and processes in the historical 
order. 

The preceding rough draft will enable the reader to appreciate Dr. 
Kraeling’s brilliant powers of reconstruction, as well as his facility in over- 
looking authenticated facts when they conflict with his theory of interpreta- 
tion. For him the Gospels and Acts are human compositions, containing 
indeed a nucleus of objective truth, while not excluding much that is legend- 
ary. Interesting in his clever criticism of important hypotheses, displaying 
insight and originality in his evaluation of theories, lucid in his exposition, 
the conviction still persists that the scholarly audience which he visualizes 
will not be notably assisted in their understanding of the character, the role, 
and the influence of the Baptist. 


W oodstock College D. J. M. CALLAnaN, S.J. 
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In Curist: A Sketch of the Theology of St. Paul. By William Grossouw. 
Translated and edited by Martin W. Schoenberg, 0.S.C. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1952. Pp. 134. $2.25. 

Although translators were busy in the scriptural field long before World 
War II, it seems at times that since 1945 both American and British scholars 
have been more resolute than ever in their determination to bring the best 
Continental work to the notice of English readers. The unwanted isolation 
of the war years has undoubtedly influenced this development which is 
taking place, though naturally in reverse direction, on the Continent as 
well. Be the reasons what they may, translations are rolling off the presses 
everywhere. In our lands, Bultmann, Heinisch, Cullmann, von Rad, Ric- 
ciotti, Eichrodt, and Prat, to name but a few, have either appeared for the 
first time or made a second bow in English garb, to the immense profit of 
the monolingual reader. 

Schoenberg’s version of Grossouw’s work is one of the latest, best, and 
most practical of these translations. Schoenberg’s undertaking was certainly 
practical, since Grossouw wrote originally in Dutch, a tongue few Americans 
care to tackle on their own. But it may seem presumptuous to place so 
slim a book in the category reserved for the works of the authors previously 
mentioned. For Grossouw makes no claim to Wissenschaft; he is writing for 
“Catholics—not for specialists in theology or Sacred Scripture” (p. 7). 
Besides, he admits to being a “‘beginner in speech” who has found his task 
more difficult than he had anticipated (p. 8). Yet, though his work rests on 
scientific monographs rather than presents itself as “‘scientific’’ itself, it 
displays so keen an insight into Paul’s way of regarding things, it is so 
judiciously organized with a view to reflecting Paul’s fundamental intuitions 
accurately, that it cannot fail also to stimulate practitioners of both the 
above-mentioned disciplines. 

Since it is impossible to discuss all the good things Grossouw has to offer, 
we shall concentrate on a theme which, possibly, will stir interest among 
contemporary theologians. To judge by the periodicals, there is renewed 
interest at present in soteriology, and especially in the place and function 
to be allotted to the resurrection of Christ in the work of redemption. 
Therefore we shall dilate here on Grossouw’s analysis of the Pauline teaching 
on these subjects. 

We find this treatment in the second chapter, “Redemption in Christ” 
(italics mine). This is an apt title indeed, because it fixes our attention on 
the fact that Paul’s “teaching on the redemption is dominated by the great 
principle of solidarity” (p. 47). The Apostle never considers the redemption 
exclusively, as many manuals do, as an action of Christ over against God. 
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“Paul looks even higher [than Christ] for the source of redemption... . 
God is the source of all initiative” (p. 39) in the redemption as in everything 
else. The truth of this comes home to us with redoubled force when we read 
again Paul’s profound description of this mystery: “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself” (II Cor. 5:19). 

But we shall not assess this element in Paul’s thought correctly until we 
relate it with another element, which also strikes us as novel in Paul’s 
presentation of this mystery. The Father sent Christ to us “in the unre- 
deemed state of fallen man. ... God redeemed man not merely from afar, 
as a distant but benevolent stranger, but in a most intimate fashion” (p. 44). 
This is the aspect of the God-Man which brings our solidarity with Him in 
the redemption into the clearest light. To use one of Grossouw’s restrictive 
phrases, we might say that, insofar as it is metaphysically possible, Christ 
is not only active but also passive in the redemption. He is not only Re- 
deemer but also in a real way primus inter redemptos. The exact phrase will 
be sought in vain in the Pauline text but the intention is there and comes to 
expression in such phrases as “firstborn from the dead” and “‘firstborn among 
many brethren.” This idea, the inspiration of the theory of physical re- 
demption sponsored by the Greek Fathers, sees the work of the redemption 
in its totality embodied in the figure of Jesus Christ and in this way is the 
necessary companion-piece to the Pauline notion of the Father’s redemptive 
activity. It will be a delicate task to include this aspect, so long passed over, 
into our soteriological treatises in a way which will not reflect on the adorable 
Person of the Word. Nor will this be done, the reviewer feels, until all the 
implications the concept of death contained for Paul have been fully studied 
and thoroughly exploited. It is unfortunate, but understandable, granted 
his purpose and the need for compression, that Grossouw has not made 
this correlation. 

The importance of “redemption in Christ” lies in this, that only when we 
fully realize this aspect of the redemption, i.e., that it was not only accom- 
plished by Christ but also took place in Him, that we can see the full signifi- 
cance both of Christ’s resurrection and the Father’s activity in the redemp- 
tive process. For if the redemption is also effected in Christ, His death can 
never be conceived as the absolutely final act in the redemptive process. 
That process can end only when Christ Himself (in His human nature and 
we in principle with Him) has passed from the unredeemed state to that of 
full redemption by the resurrection from the dead. 

Likewise, we know that the Father guided the redemptive process from 
all eternity and that it was He who sent us Christ according to the flesh 
(Gal. 4:4). Yet, from the incarnation to the death of Christ, Paul and the 
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New Testament writers in general portray this continuing activity of the 
Father as embodied in Christ’s own redemptive effort. But when Christ 
had “finished” all that He could do for us in human form and had handed 
over His assumed nature to the rule of death (Rom. 6:9), the moment 
struck when the Father was seen to act on Christ “for our justification” by 
raising the Lord from the dead (Rom. 4:25). At this moment, when the 
Father intervenes to raise the Second Adam from the unredeemed state 
through the activity of the Spirit (Rom. 8:11), the ceaseless forward sweep 
and inner unity of the mystery of salvation is made clear and we see the 
redemption not merely as the work of Christ but as the conjoined effort of 
the Triune God on our behalf. In this vision, Paul’s deepest penetration of 
the mystery, all semblance of contrariety fades away and we see Christ’s 
propitiatory effort in its proper context. It no longer stands alone but 
appears as an essential yet subordinate part of this mystery whose deepest 
“motivation” rests not on the demand for justice of an angry God, but, 
paradoxically, on the completely unmotivated love of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost for us (Rom. 5:8). 

There is therefore a gap between Paul’s soteriology and that presented 
by the manuals. Grossouw suggests that we close it by replacing the tra- 
ditional distinction between “objective” and “subjective redemption” by 
the happier contrast between the redemption which happened in and 
through Christ and that which takes place within men (pp. 37-38). But 
Grossouw would certainly admit that the common distinction merely reflects 
our blindness to the totality of the redemption which Paul both glimpsed 
and expressed; it is in no way responsible for it. Moreover it fulfills a useful 
function in the portion of the redemptive process which theologians usually 
consider. The reason for our blindness would rather seem to rest on two 
interrelated factors. First, we think of Christ the Redeemer as an individual, 
as a person separate from us and working on our behalf and fail to con- 
sider His redemptive role as the Second Adam of our race. Second, and 
closely connected with the first, we think of “objective redemption” ex- 
clusively as consisting in the exercise of moral causality by Christ on God 
(the necessary restrictions being understood), i.e., as a work of propitiation, 
merit, etc. Both these factors certainly form essential parts of Pauline 
soteriology (cf. the recurring 6.4 Xpuorod and passages such as Rom. 3:25 ff.; 
5:12 ff.; Phil. 2:6-11). What we have failed to realize is that Paul’s intuition 
of our solidarity with Christ prevented his soteriological thought from center- 
ing exclusively, as ours has, on these true but partial facets of the mystery. 
It is not that we differ from Paul, absit! But he has seen deeper into the 
mystery than ordinary eyes can peer and has included more elements in 
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his intuition than theologians have been able to use effectively. Grossouw 
is to be congratulated on bringing this to our attention, though naturally 
he has not assumed the exact angle which has been taken here. 

Limits of space prevent more discussion of this interesting book. But 
one more point must be made. Unfortunately the first edition has been 
marred by misprints and by examples of translation-English. Taking the 
minor point first, it seems likely that “view of the Law” should replace 
“view of sin” on p. 28 (all italics mine). Surely, too, Paul’s letter was written 
to the Christians of Colossae, not Colossa (p. 128). Some of the English 
phrases used jarred the ear of one reader at least, e.g., “the individual man 
is factually and concretely redeemed” (p. 37), and “the factual redemption 
of man” (p. 41). There are times, too, when the adjectives employed do not 
carry their normal English meaning, with the result that their force is 
blurred and the reading is halted. For example, what does the translator 
mean when he has the author tell us that the interrelation of the Messianic 
prophecies was not “clear and outstanding” in the Old Testament (p 40), 
and that Paul’s idea of God is his “most operative one” (p. 39)? We are 
baffled, too, by the “‘unpretending Macedonians” of p. 71 and “the material 
and specialized society” of p. 61. Finally, is irredemption an English word? 
It does not occur in the second edition of Webster’s Unabridged (1949) at all 
events. Considering the tendency of Teutonic scholars to coin their own 
phrases, translation from these tongues is difficult indeed. These small 
flaws are therefore indicated merely that the translator may remove them in 
subsequent editions. For the moment, let us say most sincerely that, despite 
their presence, English-speaking readers are deeply indebted to both Fr. 
Schoenberg and the Newman Press for the slim treasure they have brought 
to our attention. 


Woodstock College Francis J. McCoot, S.J. 


MIRACLE AND NATURAL LAw IN GRAECO-ROMAN AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
Tuoucut. By Robert M. Grant. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 293. $4.50. 

The theme of this book is so broad in scope and complex in detail that the 
author’s daring is to be admired. Though he has not rushed into his topic 
without careful and long study, it nevertheless proves too much for him. He 
has produced a useful survey of the involved problem and has many excellent 
phrases of summary and appraisal. His scholarship is on a high level, fruit- 
fully aware of major studies touching various facets of his subject, and 
thoroughly documented from the ancient and modern sources. His approach, 
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however, is rationalistic and “liberal Protestant,” so that the miracles he 
discusses end up shorn of their objective and factual validity. 

For Grant, all miracles of the Old and New Testaments are “stories,” a 
Judaeo-Christian mythology with no essential difference from pagan myth 
but only a specifically “Christian” origin in the religious imagination of the 
believer. Though he states that early Christians actually believed that the 
miracles of Jesus took place, and accepted others from the Old Testament 
and from apostolic history, they were deluded in so doing, victims of the 
unscientific credulity rampant in the ancient world around them and of 
their biblical background which persuaded them that all things are possible 
to God. “The miracles themselves we should regard as the more or less 
spontaneous expressions of faith... they occur and are meaningful in a 
sphere quite different from that of science and thought,” namely the 
“religious imagination which originally received and produced the content 
of the divine revelation” (pp. 267-68). The early Fathers were forced by 
their Greek training and context “to treat the miracles of faith as if they 
were events subject to sense-perception.... These miracle stories were 
actually symbols, stories conveying pictures of the freedom and the power of 
God, who was at work in human history and would ultimately vindicate 
those who trusted and obeyed him. They were not “‘mere” symbols, for to 
the religious imagination they were truly miracles, awakening in man the 
response of faith. They transmitted their power to the believer by freeing 
him from slavery to his environment and from slavery to “fact.” They 
enabled him to say with the apostle, “I can do all things through him who 
strengthens me” (p. 269). The explanation given for the Church’s acceptance 
of miracles is ‘‘eschatological,” the hyper-receptivity of minds awaiting the 
coming of God in a flurry of mighty signs to re-create the world and the life 
of men (pp. 170-72). As such, they have no value as external proofs of 
the unique truth and divinity of Christ’s teaching, and no objective probative 
force for modern minds. Grant is clearly on the side of Sabatier (whom he 
does not mention), not of Quadratus, Ignatius of Antioch, and the Vatican 
Council. 

The first half of the book is a history of Greek and Roman thought on 
the question of fixed laws of nature and occasional “miraculous” events. He 
summarizes the position of all the major pagan thinkers, with their many dis- 
crepancies but common naturalistic viewpoint, and tries to determine how 
much they influenced the outlook of the common man in classical, Hellenistic, 
and early Christian culture. Special emphasis is given to Aristotle, Galen, 
the Stoics and Neoplatonists, Philo and Polybius. Justin, Clement, Irenaeus, 
Augustine, and Tertullian and Origen are studied in the second half, along 
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with the New Testament writers and many patristic apologists. Thus we are 
given an historical survey on the question of miracles and prodigies, from 
Homer to the fourth century A.D. The treatment is basically chronological, 
but also divided according to problems involved. The space accorded to an 
individual thinker is nearly always far too little to allow thorough analysis 
of his statements and meaning in detail. What we get is a brief summary of 
his views, with source references and indication of the man’s intellectual 
context. This is helpful, and in a book of this size necessary; but it leaves 
one somewhat unsatisfied. 

The main aspects of the problem which are treated are the concept of 
nature, whether physical laws are immutable, whether the universe is ruled 
by fate or intelligent providence, the credulity of the pagans, Jews, and 
Christians, their attitudes toward science and the interpretation of phe- 
nomena by natural causes, the Jewish and Christian understanding of God’s 
omnipotence, the creation of the world from nothing, nature miracles, the 
resurrection of Christ and of all men. The outstanding miracles of the Bible 
are considered individually and each of them is explained away except as 
symbolic myths imbedded in the religious imagination. No attempt is made 
to deal with the great miracle of the Eucharist as such. Special care is taken 
to reduce to mythology the virgin birth of Christ (pp. 173-78). Of St. 
James, Grant naively says that he ‘“‘also knows, perhaps through the sayings 
of Jesus, that fig trees do not bring forth olives nor do vines produce figs” 
(p. 89). On St. Paul’s arguments from analogy to make bodily resurrection 
seem less impossible, we are informed that “he has no clear idea of their 
meaning and presumably borrows them for the occasion” (p. 92). St. Leo’s 
explanation that Jesus as man was hungry and thirsty, but as God multi- 
plied bread and changed water into wine, is characterized as virtual docetism 
(p. 198). 

Grant argues that it was only apologetic necessity that made Christians 
treat miracles as objective happenings discerned by the senses, since they had 
to defend them against attacks which considered them as such but no differ- 
ent from the discredited prodigies of pagan mythology (p. 182). The Christian 
line took two directions: Tertullian’s formula that scriptural miracles are 
real because God can do anything and Scripture is the inerrant record of 
His acts; or Origen’s more complex theory that some biblical statements are 
literally true but others are not, for God’s power is limited to the possible 
and much in Scripture is not a record of divine acts but symbolic or a stum- 
bling block to drive us to higher truths (pp. 193-208). 

Throughout, Grant’s fundamental position is that Christian “miracle 
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stories” are essentially the same as pagan tales of divine or human wonders. 
Both are rooted in unscientific credulity or in an eagerness to “believe” and, 
if not wholly fictitious, are the result of natural causes misunderstood, 
magic, or false testimony. Though he cites some Catholic studies of par- 
ticular patristic writers, he does not use major analyses of the question of 
miracles in Prat, Lagrange, Van Hove, de Tonquédec, etc. The book will be 
useful as an historical guide to its large problem for those with proper back- 
ground to control and rectify its interpretations. 


West Baden College RayMOND V. ScHoper, S.J. 


St. IRENAEUS: PROOF OF THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING. Translated and 
annotated by Joseph P. Smith, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, XVI. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. viii + 233. $3.25. 

The Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, addressed in letter form to a certain 
Brother Marcianus (not necessarily a brother of Irenaeus according to the 
flesh), is an apologetic work which, despite its dedication to an individual, is 
intended for the public; its insistence on the fact that the Old Law has been 
abrogated seems to indicate that its addressee is a convert from Judaism. 
Because of a reference in it to the Adversus haereses, the date of the Proof is 
assigned by Fr. Smith to a period “posterior at least to the early part of 
the ‘Adversus Haereses’ ” (p. 6). (“The parallels,” he adds, “‘to the ‘Adversus 
Haereses’ are many and striking.”) More specifically, Fr. Smith claims that 
the Proof “belongs in the last two decades of the second century, or possibly 
in the early years of the third.” 

The Proof has been divided by Harnack into a hundred chapters (a 
division retained by Fr. Smith in his translation), to which the present 
translator has added headings which do not always coincide with the chapter 
divisions. This treatise of Irenaeus naturally falls “into two parts corre- 
sponding to the ‘moments’ before and after Christ,” and our translator 
then further divides the two parts into two sections. The “before Christ” 
part has an apologetic and dogmatic section, followed by an historic one 
which “recounts the development of God’s plan . . . in the course of the Old 
Testament, culminating in the Incarnation.” “The first section of the 
‘Christian’ part deals with Christ as seen in the Old Testament; and the 
second section with the New Law.” “The Argument is drawn practically 
entirely from the Old Testament,” another indication that this work was 
primarily intended for a convert or converts from Judaism. Though ap- 
parently catechetic in scope, it is really apologetic “in the modern sense”’ 
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as a “positive establishment of the credentials of the orthodox church.” 
“The ‘Proof’ contains little that was not already to be found in even earlier 
documents; in particular, little that is not in ‘Adversus Haereses.’’’ Its 
“real importance, as compared with ‘Adversus Haereses,’ is due to its manner 
of presentation, its brevity and coherence. One may say that it is important, 
not so much for its theology, as for being precisely a ‘manual’ of theology.”’ 

So much for the content of the Proof. It was long thought to be irretrieva- 
bly lost, but was found in an Armenian version in 1904 in a manuscript 
belonging to the Church of Our Lady of Erevan (now the capital of Soviet 
Armenia). This version, together with a German translation with annota- 
tions by Adolf von Harnack, was first published in 1907. There have been 
further German translations in 1908 and 1912, and a Latin one in 1917. J. 
Barthoulot, S.J., made a French one, reprinted as an appendix (together 
with an English version made by the finder and others) to the Patrologia 
orientalis republication of the text in 1919. There was a further English 
version published in 1920, closely followed by a Dutch one, and 1923 saw 
the publication of an Italian version. The present translator used the text 
of the editio princeps (or first German translation), collating it with the text 
as republished in the Patrologia orientalis, though he “glanced through” 
most of the other translations. 

The result is undeniably an extremely scholarly, painstaking achievement. 
This may be gauged from the fact that, whereas the actual translated text 
of the Proof embraces only sixty-two pages, the notes to the same require 
eighty-eight. And these notes are not mere references to Scripture passages 
quoted, or commentary of the present translator; they are painstaking siftings 
of the evidence of the accuracy of the first version from the Greek to the 
Armenian (taking account of the numerous variations in expression between 
Armenian and the original Greek, thus making the version that much more 
difficult). Besides, they also critically compare the modern translations, 
everywhere seeking to cull, if not the original Greek, at least the real meaning 
of Irenaeus himself (and, the reviewer would hazard, in large measure suc- 
ceeding). When to this painstaking scrutiny of the text is added an Intro- 
duction of forty-four pages, (dealing with Irenaeus and his works, the textual 
history of the Proof, its title, form, and style; division and contents; scope 
and importance; theqlogy, literary affinities, and matter), itself strengthened 
with seventeen pages of notes, with an index of ten pages—we have as a 
consequence a work which, if not outstanding among the translations of 
Ancient Christian Writers, is at least one well worthy to hold a place among 
them. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Marcus C. Douerty, S.J. 
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GREGORII NySSENI OPERA ASCETICA. Greek text and introduction by 
Werner Jaeger, John P. Cavarnos, and Virginia Woods Callahan. Gregorii 
Nysseni Opera, VIII, 1. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. Pp. vi + 416. 30.—gldrs. 

This latest volume in the edition of the complete works of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, which is being prepared under the general editorship of Werner 
Jaeger, contains four ascetical treatises, the De instituto Christiano, the De 
professione Christiana, and the De perfectione, edited by Prof. Jaeger, and the 
De virginitate, edited by Dr. John P. Cavarnos, as well as the biography of 
Gregory’s sister, the Vita s. Macrinae, edited by Dr. Virginia Woods Cal- 
lahan. Each treatise is preceded by an introduction devoted to a survey of 
the manuscript tradition. Apart from the thoroughness with which they 
handle problems of paleography and textual criticism, the introductions are 
notable for the infectious enthusiasm with which they describe the detective 
work involved in establishing the relationships of the MSS. Together with 
the apparatus criticus, they could serve, and not without design, as an 
isagoge to practical textual criticism. 

The present edition of the works of Gregory of Nyssa was first projected 
by Wilamowitz in 1908. It was to be the first critical edition of the works 
of this Father of the Church, a publication which did not fall within the 
scope of the Berlin Academy’s edition of the ancient Christian writers, yet 
one whose theological and literary interest merited something better than 
Migne’s useful, but inadequate, reprint. In 1921 appeared the Contra 
Eunomium in two volumes, edited by Jaeger, and in 1925 the Epistulae, 
edited by Prof. Giorgio Pasquali. Now, after almost thirty years of varying 
fortunes, we have the first of three or four volumes to be published in the 
next two or three years. (For an account of the history and prospects of the 
edition, see W. J. Burghardt, S.J., “Current Patristic Projects,” THEo- 
LOGICAL StupiEs, XI [1950], 261-64.) 

Nothing could be more convincing proof of the need of a critical edition 
of Gregory of Nyssa than the realization that this is the first complete edition 
of De instituto Christiano. Only an excerpt from it is presented in PG, XXXIV, 
and its source, the Paris edition of 1638. And yet it is on the basis of this 
excerpt that scholars, since the pioneering note of J. Stiglmayr, S.J., 
““Makarius der Grosse und Gregor von Nyssa,” Theologie und Glaube, II 
(1910), 571, have been engaged in controversy concerning the authenticity 
of the treatise and its relationship to the so-called Second Epistle of Macarius 
(PG, XXXIV, 409-41). The present edition not only proves that De insti- 
tuto Christiano is an authentic work of Gregory; it also shows that the 
Epistle derived from it is not the work of Macarius. And the fact that this 
work was plagiarized and paraphrased more than once is indicative of 
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Gregory’s influence on the ascetical tradition of Byzantine monasticism. 
At the present time Prof. Jaeger has in process of publication another hook 
dealing more fully with the problem of De instituto Christiano and the Epistle 
of Macarius, as well as with the ascetical doctrine of the treatise. 

I can think of no more pleasing or more useful introduction to the works 
of the great Cappadocian and to the world in which he lived than the study 
of these five works. De instituto Christiano was written for simple monks. 
It makes no parade of the resources of rhetoric which Gregory, a master of 
all the delicate techniques of the Second Sophistic, had at his command. 
He writes from the heart for a group of men whose solitude and contempla- 
tion he longed to share. It is full of the practical advice of one who had lived 
as a monk and always remained a contemplative. And yet, with all its useful 
simplicity, this little treatise contains in germ the ascetical theories of one of 
the leading philosophers and theologians of the great fourth century. De 
professione Christiana is strikingly different. Here the Christian rhetorician 
takes a set theme as a challenge to his art, and in a few pages shows us that 
original and inspiring theological speculation can be combined with literary 
virtuosity. The treatise De perfectione is more soberly theological, an im- 
portant statement of the Christological basis of Gregory’s asceticism. De 
virginitate is an early work, and yet in it we find much of the theological 
theory which will characterize Gregory’s later writings. It is, moreover, an 
interesting pendant to Basil’s Address to Young People on the Study of Greek 
Literature. It is as though Basil left to his unworldly brother the task of 
pointing out for the young a more positive way of Christian perfection. The 
Vita s. Macrinae is one of those few works of late antiquity which present an 
authentic and very personal biography of a saint. In it Gregory has given us 
the portrait of a remarkable woman, his sister, and of himself, as well as an 
insight into the ideals and life of a family of saints emerging from the age of 
persecutions. 

The Opera ascetica, with its excellence of format and content, makes us 
all the more eager for the volumes now in preparation by the other col- 
laborators of the Institute for Classical Studies of Harvard University. 


Boston, Mass. James A. McDonoucg, S.J. 


LA GRACIA SEGUN SAN LEON EL GRANDE. By Casto Fernandez, S.J. 
Mexico: Editorial “Buena Prensa,” S.A., 1951. Pp. 219. $1.50. 

In this book Fr. Fernandez, professor of theology in the Mexican National 
Pontifical Seminary of Montezuma, presents a study of the teaching of St. 
Leo the Great, in his letters and sermons, on the grace of Christ. Through 
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twelve chapters that teaching is reproduced and examined conscientiously 
and in minute detail. 

The reader may conclude that in the middle of the fifth century St. Leo, 
and through him the Church, was in possession of a precise and fairly com- 
plete theology of the necessity, gratuity, and distribution of grace, of the 
process of justification and of its effects; while other questions, especially 
those concerning the nature, operation, and efficacy of actual grace, were 
scarcely touched upon, at least by Leo. The reader may conclude also that, 
though it be too much to say that Leo contributed any original speculative 
thought toward the development of the doctrine of grace, nevertheless he 
exercised original and great influence upon its elucidation and future growth 
by reason of the clarity, precision, and dignity of his concepts and their 
expression, and by his application of dogmatic teaching to Christian living. 
Some points of Leo’s teaching remain obscure: his notion of the nature of 
original sin and its mode of transmission, his concept of satisfaction and of 
sacrifice, his thought on positive disposition for justification, his idea of the 
freedom of the will of fallen man without grace to choose between sinning and 
not sinning. 

The author disagrees with H. Rondet’s description of Leo as “‘cet 
augustinien convaincu” (Gratia Christi [Paris, 1948], p. 171), except in the 
limited sense that Augustine and Leo are alike in their teaching on the neces- 
sity and gratuity of grace, and sometimes also in their terminology, because 
both are heirs of a common tradition. Fr. Fernandez recognizes nothing in 
Leo which could be called specifically Augustinian; he finds, on the other 
hand, marked independence of Augustine in Leo’s freedom from all trace of 
pessimism in regard to the universality of God’s salvific will and distribution 
of grace. 

Occasionally through the volume there are brief criticisms of other in- 
terpreters of Leo’s ideas on grace, especially of Trevor Jalland, The Life and 
Times of St. Leo the Great (London, 1941). The criticisms of Jalland generally 
seem to be justified, but in some instances it would be more correct to say 
that they are due to a misunderstanding of Jalland’s English text. This is 
the case in particular on p. 125, where the author writes that Jalland er- 
roneously denies that Leo treats of or admits a universal salvific will; for 
Jalland makes this statement, not about Leo but about the anonymous 
document called “Syllabus” (by others, “Indiculus”), which he does not 
attribute to Leo. 

The author’s method of studying the doctrine of Leo is not one of simple, 
direct inquiry into what the Saint may say on the subject of grace; rather 
it is an inquiry into the extent to which his doctrine measures up to our 
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modern development of the problems of grace and their answers. This is a 
reasonable and fruitful method of inquiry, but it has its dangers: one may be 
misled into finding more in an ancient author than the author intended, and 
there is the tendency to seek to deduce the answers an older writer would 
have given to modern questions, if they had been proposed. Fr. Fernandez, 
although some of his interpretations of Leo may be disputed, shows constant 
vigilance against reading into the text more than the Saint intended to say; 
but he has not always resisted the tendency to deduce from what Leo says 
the answers he would have given to questions which in reality he did not 
consider. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the history of the theology of 
grace. Leo’s position in time and in ecclesiastical place gives great importance 
to his thought on the subject; and this work is an exact and objective study 
of it, while there is no other which treats it so thoroughly and completely. 
This is a study which should be read by all who wish to know Leo’s doctrine 
of grace; it can be read with profit by any who desire to see how a great 
pastor of souls used the doctrine of grace for the spiritual welfare of his 
flock. 


Alma College, Los Gatos, Calif. Francis L. SHEERIN, S.J. 


L’IMMACULEE CONCEPTION DANS L’ECRITURE SAINTE ET DANS LA TRADI- 
TION ORIENTALE. By Martinus Jugie, A.A. Rome: Academia Mariana and 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1952. Pp. xi + 489. 

The author of this scholarly volume is well known through his many 
studies in Oriental theology that have won for him world-wide recognition. 
In the present volume Jugie investigates the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Sacred Scripture and in the tradition of the Orient. In pre- 
liminary notes he formulates sound principles of method to be employed in 
a work of this nature, where one might easily read into the earlier documents 
too much of the clear doctrine of a later development, or overlook passages 
that contain the doctrine implicitly. He calls attention, too, to the fact that 
the Oriental writers wrote more on the Immaculate Conception, in positive 
terms, and on the nature of original sin than is ordinarily held, especially 
in certain manuals of theology. 

The treatment of Scripture and the Immaculate Conception is compara- 
tively short; in fact, it is merely given as the first part of the traditiou of the 
first five centuries. However, the author does justice to the greeting ‘“‘full of 
grace” and to the eulogy “blessed art thou among women’”’; likewise, to the 
“woman clothed with the sun” of Apoc. 12. The reviewer regrets, however, 
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that Jugie denies the value of the Protoevangelium as a scriptural argument 
for the Immaculate Conception. Quite incorrectly he claims that Pius IX 
did not use Gen. 3:15 as a scriptural proof. Judging from the footnotes, we 
think Jugie still relies too much on the rather superficial study of tradition 
and Gen. 3:15 by Drewniak; there seems no excuse for not even mentioning 
the later and much more accurate evaluation made by Gallus. It seems, 
moreover, that the author fails to note the distinction between a scriptural 
text that is merely accommodated by the Church Fathers as a vehicle of 
their thought and one that formally, though implicitly, contains the doctrine 
as inspired by the Holy Spirit. This latter type of text contains the doctrine 
in a true scriptural sense, even though the authoritative interpretation of 
tradition was needed to arrive at the full meaning. To this class belongs 
Gen. 3:15 as used by Pius IX for the Immaculate Conception. The Popes 
have by now sufficiently insisted, I should think, that there can be a genuine 
Scripture sense and proof which might not be detected by the naked eye of 
philology and grammar. This view has been confirmed by the Bull on the 
Assumption, where the Pope argues from Gen. 3:15, as from the chief 
scriptural argument, for the Assumption. Of course, as is known from other 
writings, Jugie takes a minimizing view also of this papal use of Gen. 3:15. 
Moreover, it is difficult to grasp how the author continues to place more 
value on “full of grace” as a scriptural argument than on Gen. 3:15. His 
view is against the very text of Pius [X and the entire history of the forma- 
tion of the Bull. Surely the positive term “full of grace,” which “‘insinuates” 
the Immaculate Conception, is not so cogent or clear an argument as the 
more direct statement about freedom from all sin implied in the prophecy 
about a perpetual enmity and absolute victory, identical with Christ’s, as 
interpreted by Christ’s Vicar. 

For his investigation of tradition Jugie divides the matter into three main 
ages: from the first century till the first half of the ninth, from the second 
half of the ninth century till the fifteenth century inclusive, and from the 
sixteenth century till modern times. Since this last period is of the Russian 
Church too, one might wonder at the advisability of grouping everything 
under the one word “tradition” in the title. It is interesting to note that, in 
the advertisement on the inside back cover, “littérature” is used in place of 
“tradition.” 

In analyzing the data of tradition the author is cognizant of the fact that 
not merely negative but also positive statements are of value for expressing 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. This is important here since in 
the Orient the Immaculate Conception was presented very often in positive 
terms of Mary’s supreme sanctity. The author is to be praised for noting 
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not only the writings that are in favor of the Marian privilege, but also those 
that opposed it. Thus his work is really a history of the doctrine. Worthy of 
note, too, is the fact that the author was able to consult many unedited 
manuscripts, and works that have been edited only in recent times. 

In regard to the Immaculate Conception, during the first five centuries 
there are three rather distinct periods. Before the Council of Nicea there was 
no explicit belief in the Immaculate Conception—or denial, for that matter. 
In fact, the dogma was contained implicitly in the teaching that Mary was 
entirely holy and that she was the New Eve. 

Between Nicea and Ephesus there was not much progress in Marian 
doctrines in general, because the Fathers had to concentrate their attention 
on refuting the great Arian heresy. In regard to Mary’s holiness, in fact, 
there were some false notes. Origen had wrongly interpreted the prophecy 
of Simeon (“‘a sword shall pierce thy soul”) as a positive doubt. This was 
now repeated by a number of writers. Severian of Gabala, moreover, seems 
to hold that Mary was not purified from original sin until the Annunciation. 
However, even in this period, though there was still no explicit statement of 
the Immaculate Conception, there were three writers who seem to imply it 
clearly enough—Saints Ephraem, Epiphanius, and Timothy, a priest of 
Jerusalem. (For Timothy’s identity, however, and a later dating, cf. B. 
Capelle, in Ephemerides liturgicae, LXIII [1949], 5-26.) 

In the fifth century, because the Council of Ephesus had drawn attention 
to the sublime dignity of the Mother of God, churchmen began to write 
their litanies of eulogies on Mary and her sanctity, thus implying her im- 
maculate holiness from the very beginning. But there are still traces of 
Origen’s exegesis, and some few authors seem to deny the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The second period of the patristic age runs from the sixth to the ninth 
century. During this period the majority of writers are in favor of the Im- 
maculate Conception, though there are a few doubtful witnesses against 
this privilege, seemingly claiming that Mary was purified from original sin 
only at the Annunciation. 

In the post-patristic age, from the second half of the ninth century till the 
fifteenth century inclusive, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is in 
peaceful possession in the Orient. Though quite a controversy was raging in 
the West from the twelfth century on, the East felt nothing of a controversy 
until the sixteenth century. During this period the terms of the doctrine 
gained in clarity, and sometimes the statement of the doctrine was almost 
Scholastic. 

The third great age in the Oriental history of the Immaculate Conception 
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—that of the Greco-Russian Church—began with the sixteenth century and 
continues into modern times. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
many of the Greco-Russian theologians still held the Immaculate Conception, 
but it was at this time that the novel teaching cropped up about Mary’s 
having been conceived in sin and purified only at the Annunciation. Even 
in the eighteenth century there were a number of writers among the Greco- 
Russians who accepted Mary’s great privilege. 

Jugie attempts to discover the reasons for this change in the Greco- 
Russian Church, which was so jealous of the Greek traditions. He thinks 
it was due to various factors: the influence of Protestantism, which was 
considerable; ignorance of the Byzantine tradition, because many of the 
writings were not available; misinterpretation of an obscure passage in 
Gregory of Nazianzus; the psychological reason of anti-Catholic polemics 
after the definition of the dogma in 1854; finally, the inaccurate notion about 
original sin and/or the Immaculate Conception as defined by the Pope. 

Among the Russian theologians one must distinguish two periods. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the theologians of Kiev and Vilna were 
staunch defenders of the Marian doctrine. Likewise, some theologians of 
Moscow held it. It was, however, here that the opposition gained force, 
especially through the Skrijal of the Patriarch Nicon. And so, in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, especially after the definition in 1854, 
opposition to the traditional doctrine on the Immaculate Conception was 
the common thing in the Russian Church. This unhistorical view was taught 
in the theological manuals as well as in the monograph of Alexander Lebedev, 
whose work is representative of contemporary Russian theologians. 

Jugie’s investigation of the history of the Immaculate Conception de- 
serves wide recognition, especially since we are about to celebrate the cente- 
nary of the definition of this Marian dogma. His work shows how this dogma 
gradually grew to full flower in the Byzantine age and bloomed undisturbed 
for a number of centuries. It shows, too, how the Russian opposition to this 
Marian privilege is without solid foundation, being entirely out of tune with 
the centuries-old tradition of the Byzantine Church. 


St. Conrad Friary, Annapolis, Md. Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


Martin LUTHER UND DIE REFORMATION IM URTEIL DES DEUTSCHEN 
LuTHERTUMS. By Ernst Walter Zeeden. Vol. II. Freiburg: Herder, 1952. 
Pp. xii + 473. Cloth, DM 23.50; Paper, DM 20. 

We reviewed Volume I of this work in THEoLoGicAL Stupres, XIII 
(1952), 148-50. Volume II contains a rich and well-chosen collection of docu- 
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ments dating from Melancthon to Jung-Stilling that illustrate the matter of 
Volume I. As we read we see evolving before our eyes the changing attitude 
of German Lutheranism towards Luther from the time of his death to the 
end of the eighteenth century. Explanatory captions help to give a bird’s-eye 
view of whole sections of this book and provide an aid to easy reading and 
selection. Where the original is in Latin, both the Latin and a German 
translation are given in parallel columns. It would be exceedingly difficult, 
perhaps impossible in this country, to have access to all the works from 
which Dr. Zeeden quotes so judiciously. 

This volume will be of use to theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
for it shows the genesis of the modern forms of German Lutheranism. For 
the historian it will illustrate the Zet/geist of the periods of Orthodox Luther- 
anism, Pietism, and the Enlightenment. For good measure, selections are 
given from some authors, e.g., Jung-Stilling, who are not mentioned in 
Volume I. We might note that besides the extracts of the German Lutherans, 
as the title of this work indicates, some also are given from the writings of 
the Calvinists, Frederick Spanheim, father and son. 

There is a long glossary of forty pages of unusual names occurring in the 
documents. Under “Photius” the statement is made that the schism between 
the Greek and Roman Churches was definitely completed in 1054. This 
statement should be modified in the light of recent research findings; cf. 
George Every, S.S.M., The Byzantine Patriarchate (London, 1947), pp. 
153-93. A long, valuable bibliography and an index for both volumes in- 
crease the usefulness of this work. 


Alma College EDWARD HAGEMANN, S.J. 


L’EGLisE DU VERBE INCARNE. Essai de théologie spéculative. II: Sa 
structure interne et son unité catholique. By Charles Journet. Paris: Desclée, 
De Brouwer, 1951. Pp. xlviii + 1393. 

This bulky volume is the second of a projected four-volume work in which 
Canon Journet proposes to organize the matter of the treatise De ecclesia 
according to the traditional schema of the four causes. Volume I, an ample 
seven-hundred-page book which appeared in 1941, dealt with “la hiérarchie 
apostolique” as the proximate instrumental cause of the Church; the present 
tome deals with the material and formal causes of the Church. The subtitle 
is a suitable indication of the tonality and direction of the work: it is an 
“essai,” with all that word connotes of vigorous personal effort and reflexion 
in attempting to control and organize the data of a mystery involving “ces 
prodigieuses connexités de |’éternité et du temps’; it is also an essay of 
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“théologie spéculative,” a description the accuracy of which can easily be 
verified by a glance at the large numbers of entries in the systematic index 
under “Cajetan,” “John of St. Thomas,” ‘“Salmaiicenses,” and “St. 
Thomas.” The speculative bias involves an amplitude of exposition, though 
not always of proof, rarely found today; this expansiveness, however, is 
not without tedious repetitions and a readiness to enlarge on themes some- 
what distantly connected with the main topic. There is too, at times, an 
exquisite terminology that is not always a useful adornment of the argument. 
All this makes difficult reading, but it is rewarding. Journet has done his 
own thinking and his own arranging of the theme; and his series, though 
still well within the range of an essay, will be of lasting value. 

We shall indicate some of the main directions and emphases of the book, 
without attempting an inventory of its theological riches. It is perhaps 
best to begin with Journet’s views on the relation between the Church on 
earth and the heavenly Jerusalem. For him the two are “substantially identi- 
cal,” a statement which is glossed by saying that certain elements (e.g., 
the hierarchy, the sacraments, the virtues of faith and hope) are “essentiels 
et nécessaires a l’Eglise que provisoirement,” while grace and charity, which 
are the sovereign dispositions rendering the Church on earth the abode of 
the Triune God, are the “parties essentielles définitives” that wi!i carry over 
into the Church of heaven (p. 68). The word Church, says Journet, has 
“deux sens distincts, analogues ou équivoques quant 4 certaines notes, mais 
univoques sur le fond des choses, puisque la grace et la charité de la terre, 
qui sont l’Ame créée de |’Eglise, sont spécifiquement identiques 4 la grAce et 
a la charité du ciel” (p. 61). The “sens historique” of the word Church is 
“tout polarisé par le sens anagogique” (p. 68). This clumsiness of expression 
I find almost contrived, but it shows well enough that Journet, though affirm- 
ing the essential differences between the Church on earth and the Church 
in heaven (cf. p. 76), is still prone to emphasize their homogeneity. 

The disposition of the author to come down hard on the substantial 
identity, under diversity of states, of the Church on its pilgrimage to its 
goal and the Church at rest in its goal, provokes the reader to consider just 
how Journet defined the Church on earth. “How is one to define the nature 
of the Church here and now, how characterize its various constituent ele- 
ments, if one forgets that it is substantially identical with the Church that 
is to come... ?” (p. 68) In Vol. I, 62-66, there is an interesting, though 
involved, excursus “sur les trois maniéres de circonscrire le mot Eglise et 
sur la facon d’assigner dans chaque cas les causes de |’Eglise.” In the light 
of this excursus it is clear that in the present volume Journet is wont to 
conceive the militant Church in what he calls a limited or “pauvre’’ sense 
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of the word. In this limited or restricted sense the word designates the 
Church as it exists in all its members—the ecclesia credens, or the believing, 
loving, and supernaturally active people of God considered as the supreme 
effect flowing from the ministry of the hierarchy or ecclesia docens; the 
hierarchy as such is thus conceived as distinct from the Church, though the 
hierarchs are comprehended in the believing Church in so far as they in- 
teriorize in their own souls the life of faith. This flattened-out way of con- 
ceiving the Church has its consequences. It alters, for example, the way in 
which one conceives the formal and material causes of the Church (cf. II, 
643-46). It also explains, I think, the dominant polarity of the present work, 
which nearly always moves from the inside outward, i.e., from inward life 
to the outward manifestations of that life. The Church is, says Journet, 
“le corps presque diaphane d’un Dieu caché et incompréhensible” (p. 28). 
Above all, it accounts for certain definitions of the Church which Journet 
savors so lovingly. The Church is “la Trinité en tant que connue, aimée et 
possédée, ici-bas dans |’obscurité de |’exil” (p. 596); it is “le peuple de ceux 
qui, adhérant au Seigneur, sont un seul esprit avec lui” (p. 597); it is “con- 
gregatio fidelium existens in charitate” (p. 1178); it is “la communauté 
rassemblée par la charité pleinement chrétienne, c’est-a-dire par la charité 
sacramentelle et orientée’”’ (p. 1184); it is “l’inhabitation que les hommes, 
moyennant la gréce sacramentelle et orientée, font 4 la Déité” (p. 537); 
it is “‘un-exister-en-Dieu-selon-l’amour”’ (p. 554). 

Let us consider Journet’s views on the formal and material causes of the 
Church. Among the created gifts “qui contribuent diversement 4 vivifier 
l’Eglise, il faut remonter jusqu’a un don supréme et indivisible, qui implique 
la presence de tous les autres 4 titres de causes dispositives . . . et en qui tous 
les autres donnent leur fruit. C’est ce don qui tiendra dans |’Eglise le réle 
d’ultime détermination formelle inhérente; il sera l’Ame créée et indivisible 
de l’Eglise, son premiére principe inhérente de vie et d’unité” (p. 649). What 
is this gift which is the created soul of the Church? It is the infused virtue of 
charity, as intrinsically modalized sacramentally and jurisdictionally. Be- 
cause charity is the finis of all other principles of life in the Church, and 
because “‘elle peut ... vivifier 4 sa maniére, en le touchant 4 sa racine, ce qui 
sera en outre vivifié par les autres principes,” it is “la spiritualité supréme de 
’Eglise voyageuse” and thus “la forme unificatrice derniére de |’Eglise” 
(pp. 37-38). In the order of created and inherent realities it is “‘la forme spéci- 
ficatrice de toute d’Fglise” (p. 705); “elle faconne, édifie, organise de 
Vintérieur l’Eglise” (p. 691); “I’unité essentielle de |’Eglise resulte de la 
charité sacramentelle orientée” (p. 692). The virtue of charity, though en- 
titatively multiplied in the souls of the just, is nevertheless numerically 
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unified in uno amato—“par l’unicité et la simplicité de son Amour” (p. 651); 
“la charité nait d’un Principe unique et tend 4 un Terme unique”; the created 
soul of the Church is “essentiellement tendance et relation transcendantale 4 
son Amour” (p. 651), i.e., to the Holy Spirit as the increate soul of the 
Church. Indeed, if one regards the matter from the viewpoint of the divine 
initiative, it is the divine indwelling which is prior, absolutely speaking, with 
a priority of nature, to the grace which is the disposition to the indwelling 
on the part of man (cf. pp. 516-17). How is the relation between the created 
and uncreated souls of the Church to be expressed? Charity, says Journet, 
has “‘deux faces,” or exists, so to speak, on a duality of levels. In its proper 
being, entitative, it is the created soul of the Church; in its spiritual being, 
intentionaliter, “elle porte dans ses propres entrailles la Déité elle-méme 
tenant le réle de la forme intentionnelle d’amour par quoi les saints, trans- 
formés en |’Aimé, par surexistence immatérielle, se saisissent de lui: dans cet 
ordre de l’intentionnalité aussi, elle parfait et determine ultimement |’ glise, 
elle est sa Forme et son Ame incréée” (pp. 547-48). “C’est en raison de 
l’union réelle de l’amour de charité que Dieu rassemble, vivifie, spiritualise, 
divinise souverainement |’Eglise terrestre, étant alors comme sa Forme 
amative, sa forme intentionnelle d’amour, et sa Fin unifiante, possédée 
dans la nuit” (p. 545). 

I think that there are good reasons for abstaining from this terminology 
which involves a duality of souls, one created and the other increate. Even 
though charity is “le don supréme”’ that finalizes all other created gifts, 
though it is the highest form of life in which all the lower principles of life 
find their crown and fruit, still, if we look at what Journet calls its entitative 
face, charity always remains a proximate and a plural principle of life and 
unity. Much less is it the principle of al: the life of the Church. If we turn to 
what Journet calls the intentional face of charity, then we find it bounded 
or circumscribed by the Holy Spirit. By His presence of efficiency the Spirit 
produces the entity of charity; by His presence of inhabitation the Spirit 
is “au principe de la plus haute activité vitale de l’Eglise” (p. 524). Not 
only is He at the root of the movement of charity; He is above all at its term 
as “sa Fin unifiante” (p. 545). Thus, in plotting out the divine dimensions 
of the intentional aspect of charity, Journet seems equivalently to disallow 
the claim of charity to be reckoned as a soul of the Church, and to introduce 
the Spirit as the one ultimate ground of living unity in the Church. 

It is evident that the membership of sinners in the Church is a crux to one 
who, in assimilating the pilgrim Church of earth to the Church in glory, 
makes charity the created inherent form or soul of the Church. Journet tells 
us that the Church on earth is a paradox; it is “la patrie de la charité” and 
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yet “elle a tellement besoin de pécheurs 4 purifier que le jour ow il n’y aura 
plus de pécheurs en elle, elle aura changé d’état” (pp. 1106-7). The Church 
is indeed a complex magnitude. It is both “mater fidelium” and “‘ipsi fideles”’; 
it is both the “medium salutis” and “ipsa salus incohata.” According to the 
schema of the causes, Journet prefers to consider apart “sancta mater 
ecclesia” and the “‘coetus fidelium” in the first and second volumes of his 
treatise. I find little advantage in this ideal vivisection of means and end. 
There exists between the Church as “medium salutis” and the Church as 
“ipsa salus incohata” a constant symbiosis, a dynamic interpresence and 
interplay of life. The latter is always and uninterruptedly proceeding from 
the former, nor can it ever become a sort of autonomous viable enclave 
merely localized within the limits of the visible hierarchic Church. There is 
always a tension, a polarity of loving ministry given and received, of life 
given and life interiorized; and, in turn, the life interiorized in the hearts of 
the saints yields its fruit, in part at least, in supporting those who exercise 
the instrumental sanctity of the Church. If there is, then, this ever-present 
genesis of the faithful within the womb of Mother Church, and if their 
quickening within that womb has its return of life, then it would seem 
advisable in assigning the causes of the Church to consider the life and 
unity of the whole Church—the Church in its “rich” sense, says Journet, 
or the Church as both means and end. Such a course might even ease the 
ancient vexation of accounting for the presence of sinners in the Church. 
I do not think that all will be satisfied with Journet’s efforts to show how in 
his system the created inherent form or soul of the Church, ie., charity 
with its due modalities, is present in and informs the sinner so that he par- 
ticipates in the common life of the Church. Journet seems to hold that the 
Holy Spirit, who dwells by charity in the souls of the just, transmits to the 
sinful members of the Church, across the charity of the just, and by reason 
of that charity, certain spiritual motions useful to the living-out of the 
common life of the Church. Sinners would be almost like an inert foreign 
mass within the body of the Church if they did not put themselves within 
“the field of influence of that charity which resides in the just” (p. 699; 
cf. pp. 828-29). When a sinner yields to the impulse of the Church’s collective 
charity, one can discern in him a sort of presence—an indirect and motive 
presence—of the created soul of the Church (cf. p. 700); and it is 
this “poussée sourde et permanente” which ontologically links the sinful 
member to Christ and to the Church (cf. p. 1073). The sinner is then a 
member “par emprunt” (p. 952); sinners are members of the Church “d’une 
maniére propre et véritable en vertu d’une survivance en eux de la charité” 
of the just (p. 1103); there is more in the sinful member “que ce dont il est 
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lui-méme le principe suffisant: une motion instrumentale de cette charité 
sacramentelle qui unifie d’Eglise . .. passe en outre a travers lui et le souléve 
vers des fins plus hautes” (p. 827). The bond linking the sinner and the 
charity of the just is “par voie de causalité ‘morale,’ de persuasion, d’example 
de contagion sociale” (p. 701); it is “la nature de cette continuité de vie 
ecclésiale qui passe des justes jusqu’aux pécheurs, que nous avons cherché 4 
définir théologiquement” (p. 702). Yet it seems quite clear that the in- 
fluence of the charity of the just, apart from being extrinsic, must be also dis- 
continuous; it looks more like a make-and-break contact than a continuous 
field of influence. Even though it may be allowed that the collective impulse 
is itself continuous, the interiorization of this impulse on the part of the 
sinful member is certainly discontinuous; and so we are left without any 
internal permanent bond joining the sinner to Christ and to His Church. 

Journet is willing to admit that the sinner has an imperfect share in the 
life and unity of the Church by reason of those “residual” values which are 
the infused virtues of faith and hope (cf. pp. 684-85, 1119-20, 1125); how- 
ever, if I understand him rightly, these residual values would be, from the 
viewpoint of the common life of the Church, neutralized without the impact 
of the charity of the just. No one would question that the sinner lives in an 
ambience, a spiritual atmosphere of love, the love of his mother, the Church, 
and of his fellows, the saints; but to make that spiritual influence the decisive 
element about which pivots the very membership of the sinner in the Church, 
seems to deprive the Catholic faith of the sinner of any real internal 
dynamism. The sinner with his faith and his hope stands, so to speak, be- 
tween his loving mother, the hierarchical Church, and the full family life 
and love of the adopted sons of God. To use Journet’s terminology, the 
sinner has not yet yielded fully to the instrumental sanctity of the hier- 
archical Church, and so he has not yet reached to the terminal sanctity of 
full communion with the believing and loving Church. But through un- 
formed faith, which is a gift of the merciful God, the sinner possesses a 
permanent pneumatic continuum with Christ through the mediation of 
Holy Mother Church; and through that same faith he still shares, though in 
a diminished way, in the communion of the saints. I do not find very con- 
vincing Journet’s roundabout borrowed membership for sinners. He re- 
peatedly comes back to the argument that it is impossible to define the 
Church without charity as formative of its essential unity. One must grant 
that it is impossible to conceive the Church without charity; but is that not 
another way of saying that the Church is the Church of the promises, that 
Holy Mother Church is always the mother of saints, that as the means of 
salvation it is always achieving its end in raising up adoptive children to 
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God? Charity is, as Augustine says, a “proprium” of the Church; but what 
is true of the Church as a whole is not necessarily true of each of its parts. 
There are levels of adhesion to the life and unity of the Church—to the 
Church both as means and as end. One thing that one does miss in this ample 
book is a proportionate treatment of Catholic faith, and of baptism, sacra- 
ment of faith, in their relation to membership in the Church. One last re- 
mark: where does sanctifying grace fit into the created soul of the Church? 

There is an abundance of good things here that must of necessity be 
condemned to preterition—e.g., the sections on Mariology, soteriology, and 
missiology. But there is an extensive table of contents and a very detailed 
analytic index to help the searcher in his quest; besides, the author was 
thoughtful enough to provide a forty-page introduction which is a digest of 
the whole book. The book is handsomely printed and the writing is very 
good. We await the appearance of the next two volumes with fearful con- 
fidence—fearful lest we must wait too long, and confident that they will 
be very good. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


DiE BEKENNTNISSCHRIFTEN DER EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHE. 
2nd rev. ed. Géttingen: Dandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. xlvi + 1225. 
DM 26. 

The year 1930 marked the fourth centenary of the Augsburg Confession. 
To commemorate the event, the Church Committee of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany had commissioned a corps of scholars, including such 
celebrated names as Hans Lietzmann, Heinrich Bornkamm, and Ernst 
Wolf, to prepare a new critical edition of the Confessional Writings of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. These writings include the three ancient 
Symbols or Creeds of the Apostles, of Nicaea, and of Athanasius; 
Melancthon’s Confession of Augsburg (1530) and his Apology or Defense 
of the same; Luther’s Smalkald Articles (1537), and his Shorter and Longer 
Catechism (1529, 1528); and, finally, the Formula of Concord (1580). This 
last document has not only fixed the canon of Lutheran Symbolical Books 
but has established their normative value for orthodox Lutherans: “. . . if 
anything is discovered that contradicts these writings, it must be rejected 
and condemned, in as much as it is at variance with the unanimous declara- 
tion of our faith” (p. 769 of the present edition). 

The volume now under review is a second revised edition undertaken by 
the original Commission, but sponsored and financed as well by the more 
conservative United Lutheran Evangelical Church in Germany and by the 
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American National Lutheran Council in the United States. Apart from some 
minor corrections and a revised section of some forty pages, made necessary 
by fresh manuscript material dealing with the Augsburg Confession, the 
second edition does not differ from the first. Needless to say, the whole work 
represents the scholar’s dream of what a critical edition should be. The 
introductions to the various documents are brief but informative; the texts 
have been rigidly revised in the light of much new manuscript evidence, the 
reward of diligent research into the archives of some 200 German and foreign 
libraries; and, as might have been expected, the critical apparatus is more 
than abundant. A German translation accompanies the Latin text in parallel 
columns, and four separate indices achieve their function with exactness. 
Our review might end here. But there is a significance to the present 
volume that should be stressed. A century ago, the Evangelical Church would 
not have sponsored such an undertaking. Confessionalism, already under- 
mined by seventeenth-century Pietism and eighteenth-century Rationalism, 
appeared to have been dealt its death blow in the period of the Enlighten- 
ment. The newly created Evangelical union of Lutheran and Reformed 
(Calvinist) Churches already gave evidence that Lutheran orthodoxy had 
been compromised badly. And yet a centenary later the Evangelical Church, 
the creation and darling of the Hohenzollerns, has actually brought out a 
definitive edition of a group of writings that constitute Lutheran orthodoxy. 
In sponsoring and in helping to finance this second edition, conservative 
Lutherans on both sides of the Atlantic have indicated that liberalism in 
the field of theology is on the decline, that there is a growing awareness and 
acknowledgement of the centrality of dogma in the life of any church. True, 
there is some danger that a return to the highly controversial writings of the 
older Reformers will open old wounds and inflame smoldering antipathies. 
However, there is more likelihood that this revival of confessionalism will 
have quite the opposite effect. When Protestant theologians begin to take 
their own dogmas seriously, we may reasonably hope that they will have in- 
creasing respect for the Catholic Church, in which dogma is so central. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Paut F. PAtmer, S.J. 


DeEvuTSCHE GESCHICHTE IM NEUNZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT, IV: DIE 
RELIGIOSEN KrArte. By Franz Schnabel. 2nd ed.; Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1951. Pp. xii + 617. DM 24.50. 

The present publication completes a second edition, or rather reprint, 
of this deservedly renowned, though still unfinished, four-volume synthesis 
of the manifold phases of German history in the nineteenth century. The 
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three previous tomes, dedicated to the cultural and political foundations, 
to the dualism between the monarchy and popular sovereignty, and to the 
developments in experimental science and technology, reveal the essential, 
ruling forces and the chief accomplishments peculiar to this century of the 
bourgeoisie. They also investigate the problems arising from a dominantly 
lay, increasingly materialistic civilization, whose decisive components were 
liberal thought, experimental science, and technology. 

Most original of the four, the latest volume turns to German religious 
life from about 1815 to 1848. When first printed in 1936, it won international 
acclaim from Catholics and Protestants as a monumental work. Passing 
years have discovered no compulsion to moderate these encomiums; nor have 
they produced anything to supplant or equal this unique book. The Munich 
professor is scientific, thorough, objective. His perspective is broad; his 
judgments, freely expressed, are calm and balanced; his composition, if 
somewhat repetitious, is clear and orderly. No modifications have been in- 
troduced into the text of the second edition; but recent literature does not 
make imperative any substantial alterations. 

Schnabel’s approach to religious history, so exacting on an author’s 
talents and learning, so rarely executed with such competence, is highly in- 
structive and badly needed. Far from isolating religious phenomena, it 
correlates them with general history, pointing out the complicated interplay 
of movements in the political, intellectual, social, and economic fields with 
those in religion—a veritable Zusammenschau. Displaying a detailed mastery 
over the vast topic in all its ramifications, the book omits nothing of moment. 
Yet its concern is with the larger aspects of the subject, with the significant 
in ideas or events, with characteristic tendencies. Particular facts are rele- 
gated to a secondary position, recorded as indicative of widespread trends. 

In content the text devotes its first half to Catholicism, its second to 
Protestantism. No adequate notion of the wealth and diversity of material 
can be inserted here. In general, German Christianity at the opening of the 
century is pictured as weak, on the defensive against its two leading as- 
sailants, state absolutism and the rationalistic thought of the Enlighten- 
ment, from whose infection Catholics, some even of the hierarchy, were 
not immune. Enormous expropriations of property in the secularizations of 
1803 reduced the Catholic Church to economic ruin and disrupted its ancient 
organization. 

The major portion of the book examines the religious revival, observable 
in Protestantism as in Catholicism, ushered in with the Restoration subse- 
quent to 1815, and continuing to mid-century. Conservative governments, 
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casting about for supports to bolster up the old régime undermined during 
an age of revolution, helped to reinvigorate religion, yet determined to keep 
it a subservient tool, and, in the case of Catholicism, to cut off its allegiance 
to Rome. The varied facets of the Catholic renewal in the ecclesiastical 
sciences, literature, music, and art receive attention, as do the beginnings of 
social Catholicism. Those circles of educated, devout Catholics, notably at 
Mainz and Munich, which were largely responsible for this rebirth, merit 
considerable study. Characteristic of the Catholic effort was an energetic 
concentration of its powers, a strengthening of unity in doctrine and disci- 
pline. Episcopal authority became more effective. Ecclesiastical nationalism 
gave way to firmer loyalty to the Holy See. Protestantism, on the other 
hand, was marked by a progressive fragmentation. 

Due to the almost infinite number of tendencies and opinions in 
Protestantism, the second half of this synthesis is the more remarkable. 
Emphasis is placed on the attractive powers in Neo-Pietism, with its stress 
on devotion and action to the neglect of dogmas. The conflicting aims of 
orthodox and liberal Protestantism, and the ensuing controversies, are 
described. In the latter school the study of the life of Christ by men like 
Strauss, and the higher criticism of the Bible, exercised a withering influence. 
Special attention is trained on the attempts to unite the sects and on the 
formation of the Prussian territorial churches. 

But on the whole, as Schnabel is careful to demonstrate, the period was 
not propitious for Catholicism, and still less so for Protestantism. Gains 
during the revival were limited in extent and temporary in duration. 
Christianity’s forces could not succeed in deflecting the prevailing current 
toward irreligion; nor would they form a common front against a foe of 
both, even when urged to it by the government. Profane literature, gifted 
with superior writers, became more pronouncedly anti-Christian. Religious 
indifference swelled to huge proportions, with the middle class drifting to the 
extreme in this course, and the masses following. Failure of the Lutheran 
clergy to concern itself with the social problems caused by industrialism and 
urbanism repelled the proletariat and induced it to turn for salvation from 
the Gospel to political radicalism. By the second half of the century the 
workers lent receptive ears to Marxism. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Schnabel will be able to complete his great 
project; but in the present volume he has traced the course which Germany 
was to pursue in accelerated fashion into the twentieth century. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 
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FATHER HECKER AND His FRIENDs: Studies and Reminiscences. By Joseph 
McSorley. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. xv + 304. $3.95. 

Seldom in works on American Catholicism does one find good history 
combined with what is, at least in part, a memoir. In fact, the literature of 
American Catholic history is singularly barren in respect to the reminiscences 
of those who played a part in making the American Church what it is today. 
For that reason alone one should be grateful to Fr. McSorley for writing 
this very informative and readable book, since, as he states in his foreword, 
of the 252 Paulist Fathers whose names have been entered upon the register 
of the community since it was founded in 1858, he has personally known all 
but seven. He is, then, a prime witness of Paulist history in a sense that is 
true of only one or two other living members of the congregation. Yet it is 
not the life span of the author which gives this volume its principal claim 
upon the attention of thoughtful readers. It is rather that we have here a 
balanced interpretation of the authentic traditions and the essential his- 
torical facts of one of the most distinctively American religious communities 
told by a man who joined its ranks in 1891—just three years after the death 
of the founder—and, too, told by one whose broad and cultivated mind has 
long ago been revealed in his other books. No further proof of the compe- 
tent manner in which Fr. McSorley executes a task of this kind is needed be- 
yond the fact that his large volume, An Outline History of the Church by Cen- 
turies (St. Louis, 1943), is now in its eighth edition. 

The book under review consists of sixteen brief chapters which are supple- 
mented by an introduction from Archbishop O’Hara of Philadelphia, forty 
pages of notes arranged at the ends of the three major parts into which the 
narrative is divided and which give citations to the sources, eight attractive 
illustrations, and an adequate index. In Part I, “Five Convert Re- 
demptorists,” the unusual backgrounds of Hecker, Hewit, Walworth, Baker, 
and Deshon are traced, and the vicissitudes which they experienced from 
the time they preached the first organized mission to an English-speaking 
parish in this country at old St. Joseph’s Church, New York, in April, 1851. 
As they proceeded with similar missions in the South and elsewhere these 
men gradually arrived at the conviction that they could accomplish far more 
good if they had an English-speaking house separate from the predominantly 
German majority who at that time composed the Redemptorist congrega- 
tion in the United States. During a mission in Wilmington, Delaware, in 
October, 1856, the question was discussed at length and they resolved to 
seek the consent of their superiors for the undertaking. At this point there 
follows a candid description, notable for its charitable and temperate ex- 
pression, of the painful episode which ensued for Hecker after he had sailed 
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for Rome in August, 1857, and had there been expelled from the Redemp- 
torists by the general superiors for his having come without their permission. 
After seven trying months of uncertainty in the Eternal City Hecker finally 
won the approval of Pius [IX for the implementation of his dream of an 
American missionary society and in early May, 1858, he returned to the 
United States ready to begin the undertaking. 

In Part II Fr. McSorley outlines the dominant ideas of Hecker and his 
associates by which they shaped the character and future work of the new 
community. The foundation of the mother parish of St. Paul the Apostle at 
59th Street is discussed and an important closing chapter on ‘“Hecker’s 
Message” summarizes from Fr. Hecker’s writings the main points of the 
founder’s teaching in theology, philosophy, and apologetics. Here also will 
be found a straightforward account of the strange conduct of Fr. Walworth, 
who not only separated himself from his former associates in the summer of 
1858 over the issue of their having eschewed taking formal vows, but who 
also caused two prelates who had previously been friendly to the group, 
namely, James Roosevelt Bayley, Bishop of Newark, and John McCloskey, 
Bishop of Albany, to grow cool toward the Paulists. After creating this seri- 
ous handicap for the community in its infancy, Walworth sought entrance 
to it in the spring of 1861, only to depart again four years later and resume 
his status as a priest of the Diocese of Albany. Fr. McSorley discusses the 
complicated case in a calm and judicious tone, but he is unable to account 
for the peculiar turns and twists in which this otherwise good priest indulged. 
He frankly confesses, “There is no satisfactory explanation of the Walworth 
episode” (p. 111). 

The final section of the work describes the interesting relationships of 
Hecker with Brownson and with Elliott, and the two closing essays are 
given over to the second and third superiors general, Hewit and Deshon. 
Nowhere does the author show more warmth than in the pages he devotes 
to Walter Elliott, through whom there descended to Fr. McSorley the 
direct tradition of Hecker, the community’s founder. 

The unique role which the Paulists have played in the development and 
spread of the Catholic faith in the United States entitled them to have 
their accomplishments related in the competent and accurate manner which 
one finds in this volume. The author would be the first to say that this is 
not the definitive history of his religious community, but we can say what 
his modesty would forbid, namely, that any future historian of the Paulists 
will find his task greatly assisted by virtue of the balanced and enlightening 
interpretations which Fr. McSorley has given to the leading personalities 
and episodes in their interesting story. 
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In gathering his material the author has employed the best and most 
up-to-date published works on aspects of American Catholic history which 
touched the Paulists. But more significant than these is the good use which 
Fr. McSorley has made of the unpublished correspondence of the early mem- 
bers of the community which he found in the archives of the Paulist Fathers 
at 59th Street. The only criticism that one might make in this regard is that 
the highly interesting correspondence is at times not sufficiently identified; 
for example, that quoted on pages 263-65, whereon one would like to have 
more detailed information than is afforded by the general note on page 296. 
On points of less importance one might question the statement that religious 
antagonism was the “gravest”’ source of national disunity in the years before 
the Civil War (p. 4); and on the same page Maryland should not be enumer- 
ated among the states which established a “Protestant State Church” in 
the years after the outbreak of the American Revolution. Would not New 
Orleans have a prior claim to Charleston to the title of “the Catholic center 
of the South” (p. 37) even in the days of Bishop England? And allowing for 
the merits of England’s Charleston seminary, it is difficult to think that at 
any time in its turbulent history it attained “top rank” (p. 70). 

But these are only very slight specks upon a picture that leaves little to be 
desired by way of clarity, accuracy, and attractiveness. That Fr. McSorley’s 
book has already found a large and appreciative audience of readers is at- 
tested by the fact that the publishers have stated that a second printing 
is under way. In all likelihood the following slips will have been caught before 
the new printing has been released: Samuel Eccleston became Archbishop 
of Baltimore in 1834, not 1844 (p. 74); and the spelling of the name of the 
first Archbishop of San Francisco was ‘‘Alemany,”’ not ‘‘Allemany” (p. 145). 


The Catholic University of America Joun Tracy ELLs 


ACTION IN THE LiTuRGy: Essential and Unessential. By Walter Lowrie. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Pp. xi + 303. $4.75. 

Despite an initial prejudice in favor of studies on the liturgy, it is im- 
possible for the present reviewer to recommend Lowrie’s Action in 
the Liturgy. Not, of course, because the author is not a Roman Catholic; 
Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy, for instance, or Hebert’s Liturgy and Society I 
would recommend as containing much that is of genuine value. The book 
under review, however, is hardly in the same class. 

From two points of view, it is true, the work is not without interest. In 
the first place, it may prove useful to Episcopalians, for it is the American 
Episcopalian liturgy that is chiefly discussed. Lowrie lays bare many of its 
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shortcomings and inconsistencies, and deplores the widespread diversity of 
practice among ministers of his own church. Secondly, there are a number of 
references to carvings, frescoes, mosaics, monuments, and other objects of 
early Christian art known, doubtless, to experts but not to the ordinary 
reader. On these topics the author writes in a manner at once delightful and 
interesting; clearly he is very much at home in this sphere. In particular, the 
chapter on vestments is excellent and highly illuminating. Even so, one 
would be better advised to invest in Lowrie’s Art in the Early Church, where 
he has given fuller treatment to this and to allied subjects within his special 
competence. 

By contrast, it is in the discussion of the very basis of the liturgy that 
Action in the Liturgy is so unsatisfactory. The author holds some rather as- 
tonishing opinions; for instance, that “the feeding of the multitude with the 
loaves and fishes was more than a miracle, but was in fact a sacrament’’; 
that St. Thomas did not doubt Our Lord’s resurrection but only “the real 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament”; that St. Paul’s meal just before the 
shipwreck in Acts 27:33-36 “‘is a case of early communion, a communion in 
one kind, and a sacrament of which St. Paul partook alone.” 

It is far from clear in what sense the author holds the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and his views on the sacrificial nature of the Mass are equally 
obscure. For him the Church is a somewhat vague concept, and the precise 
role of a priest therein is a little hazy. The chapters on the Offertory, the 
Eucharistic prayer, the breaking of bread, and Holy Communion, though 
all containing obiter dicta which are pertinent, fail to present any definite 
thesis. 

Small wonder, then, that a work constructed on so confused a basis should 
fail to add anything of significance to our knowledge and understanding of 
the liturgy. This is a pity, for the author writes with charm, humor, and 
much erudition. But all the various bits of knowledge which he manifests 
never seem to crystallize (save on the subject of art) into any definite shape. 
The book as a whole tends to illustrate the old adage, ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


Harlaxton Manor, Grantham Lincs, England C.trrorpD HoweELt, S.J. 


Gop AND THE Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. Chicago: Regnery, 
1953. Pp. xxv + 277. $4.00. 

This volume is the result of the author’s sincere conviction that both 
religion and depth psychology can profit from a sympathetic, unprejudiced, 
and scientific meeting. Instead of the systematic study once intended, how- 
ever, Fr. White has given us this collection of radio broadcasts, articles, and 
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essays, addressed to different audiences, and with various purposes. The 
“reasonably consecutive unity” for which the author hoped (p. vii) is un- 
fortunately not too evident, even after several readings. Added difficulties 
in interpretation arise from the author’s rather confused personal style and 
method, as well as from the mystic and symbolic Jungian jargon. 

It is possible, however, to discover two themes: first, the general problem 
of the relations of religion and Scholastic philosophy to depth psychology; 
second, the rejection of Freud, and the preference of Jung, whose theories 
Fr. White feels are better suited to an integration with religion. 

We cannot but welcome many sound observations on the need for a 
scientific and unbiased rapprochement between modern psychology and 
Catholic thought from which would stem many mutual advantages (pp. 
62 ff., 69 ff.). Neuroses can express themselves in the form of “spiritual” 
difficulties, and a proper psychotherapy can aid in strengthening a sound 
spiritual life. Without saying that depth psychology can “explain every- 
thing,” or, on the other hand, that “there is no room for psychotherapy 
because religion supplies all the needs” (p. 147), there is a legitimate field 
where both priest and psychiatrist can work together in mutual assistance. 
In these and like remarks Fr. White indicates a sound, intelligent Catholic 
approach to the problem of modern psychiatry, which avoids the fearful 
and hypercritical attitude of some Catholics—even priests and theologians. 

It is not, however, to this theme that Fr. White devotes his full attention. 
He is desirous of showing the difficulties of a rapprochement of Catholic 
with Freudian thought, and of pointing out the advantages of Jung. The 
author feels that Freud’s view on religion is a primary obstacle to integration. 
For Freud, religion was a collective neurosis, a disease, and an illusion, and 
Fr. White agrees with Allers that no separation can be made between Freud’s 
materialism, and his psychology and therapy (pp. 47-49). On this disputed 
point it may be remarked that Freud’s views on religion can be and are 
separated from his therapeutic method, and a great deal of his psychological 
theory can be accepted by the religious person, with no detriment to his 
faith. Indeed, Freudian psychoanalysis, taken as a body of empirical facts 
with their accompanying hypotheses, can be truly beneficial to religion and 
ethics. Freud’s contributions to understanding the dynamic nature of the 
unconscious, the genesis and workings of human emotional life, can be of 
positive service to moral theology. This is especially true when we see the 
goal of psychoanalytic therapy as the re-education of the individual to a 
rational, adult life, so that one lives in interior harmony with a mature, non- 
infantile love instead of on a basis of aggression and infantile forms of love. 
Fr. White’s statement that for Freud religion was the symptom of a disease, 
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whereas for Jung the absence of religion is the basis of disease (p. 47), is an 
unwarranted generalization, for the word “religion” has quite a different 
meaning for Freud and for Jung, and, we may add, neither has the meaning 
that Catholicism attaches to the word. 

It would seem, however, that Fr. White’s main objection to Freud is what 
he calls Freud’s merely etiological approach to the study of psychic phe- 
nomena. Freud is said to be concerned only with the historical and efficient 
causes, and his method is reductive, so that there is danger of the axiological 
being reduced to the etiological; Jung, on the other hand, has “reinstated” 
finality, his method is prospective, and his attitude to religion shows that 
the psychic life is seen in its proper axiological content (pp. 53 ff., 152 ff., 
161). However, Freud’s genetic outlook does not consider nor does it deny 
finality and function: “abstractio non est negatio!’’ While Freud may not 
consider the inner finality of mental dynamisms in the way Jung does, his 
therapy looks forward to a definite goal, and he does consider functional 
aspects of psychic phenomena, though again, not in the Jungian sense of 
“function.” Be this as it may, the “prospective” method of Jung does not 
of itself mean that he has “reinstated” the causa causarum in such a way as 
to offer a more fruitful integration with Scholastic philosophy and religion. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the validity of Jung’s psychology 
(this does not, however, indicate our acceptance of his theories). Our immedi- 
ate purpose, rather, is an examination of Fr. White’s method of integrating 
Jungian psychology with theology. Unfortunately, in trying to understand 
the author’s discussions, one often has the impression of trying to grasp a 
handful of mercury. Not only is there little order between the various chap- 
ters, but even the individual essays are often so filled with verbiage and 
seeming confusion that the reader has difficulty finding any definite 
conclusions. 

In treating of the relations of depth psychology and theology, the most 
obvious point of contact seems to be in the study of the emotions or passions, 
and their influence on moral behaviour. Fr. White has chosen rather to see 
the “frontiers of theology and psychology” (chap. 5) in the relations of 
Jung’s study of the nature and function of symbols to theology. This, the 
main “theme” of the volume is developed especially in chapter 7, on “‘Reve- 
lation and the Unconscious.” As a background for understanding this chapter 
we may recall that Jung sees religion, or better religious experience, as 
something that “seizes and controls the human subject” (Jung, Psychology 
and Religion, Yale Univ. Press, p. 4)—thus, as a type of experience in 
which the person feels subjected to a higher power. This is likewise the 
effect on the individual of the collective unconscious, so that this effect itself 
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is a “basic religious phenomenon” (ibid., p. 46). In this experience, the 
unconscious “operates” through and in the archetypal symbols. This is 
important, for “integration,” the goal of Jungian therapy, involves the 
individual’s being brought into contact, by the interpretation and use of 
dream symbols, with the collective unconscious, which contains tendencies 
superior to those of the individual—the wisdom of the ages (on this, cf. the 
bewildering “explanation” of Fr. Frei, pp. 253-54). 

The author seeks to find parallels in St. Thomas with Jung’s description of 
religious experience, with the fundamental role of symbols in this experience, 
and with the process of “integration.” It is to the Thomistic discussions on 
prophecy that Fr. White looks for points of comparison and contact. First, 
the act of prophetic revelation itself is seen as a bursting in upon the human 
of the divine, so that the prophet’s feelings are allied to the feeling of sub- 
jection mentioned by Jung as associated with religious experience. Second, 
the mode of such revelation is through the use of symbols, the imagination 
being the main vehicle of prophetic revelation. In the case of supernatural 
prophecy, these symbols are produced either by God or the angels; in natural 
prophecy, by the celestial beings. Thus, to explain, in the natural order, the 
production of images in human consciousness, St. Thomas had recourse to 
the cosmology of his day; so, too, Jung seeks his explanations in modern 
nuclear physics and quantum mechanics (p. 119). Third, in order to see the 
important function of symbols of the imagination in St. Thomas, Fr. White 
tells us of the “preponderating role [of the imagination] in determining 
human behavior’’: it [imagination] “constellates or dissipates human emo- 
tions” (p. 124). The author goes a step further, in his desire to show the 
application of St. Thomas’ teaching on prophecy to Jungian theories, by 
“suggesting” that in the Christian the gifts of understanding, knowledge, 
wisdom, and counsel are truly “revelational,” and “they seem to differ 
from prophetia only in this that they are not transient charismata, but 
proceed from a permanent disposition or habitus . . . [so that] every baptized 
Christian, it may be inferred, is a propheta’”’ (p. 137). 

Thus the author sets up at least implicit parallels between Jung’s notions 
of religious experience and St. Thomas’ description of prophetic experience; 
he compares the role of symbols in each case; finally, he seeks to indicate the 
close similarity between Jung’s “integration” through symbols, and St. 
Thomas’ supposed teaching on the role of the imagination, and the prophetic 
character of the Christian. No further conclusions or discussions are given, 
though it is surely implied that much is to be found along these lines for an 
integration of Thomism and Jungian thought. 

Several criticisms may be given. First, it is not enough to distinguish 
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natural from supernatural prophecy only on the basis of purpose (p. 130). 
Also, the passage referred to in order to indicate the preponderating role of 
the imagination in St. Thomas (Summa, I-II, q. 77, a. 1) speaks also of the 
“cogitativa,” which, being the most important internal sense, deserves 
some mention. We may note in passing that Fr. White says nothing about 
the role of the intellect and will according to St. Thomas. Again, to suggest 
that the gifts provide a habitus of prophecy must, to say the least, be demon- 
strated. It seems rather that the two are specifically distinct in virtue of their 
different obiecta formalia quibus, as well as by their purpose. The parts of St. 
Thomas’ doctrine on prophecy stressed by Fr. White seem quite secondary 
(cf. A. Horvath, O.P., Synthesis theologiae fundamentalis [Budapest, 1947], 
pp. 94-100, 154). Lastly, we may agree that symbols do play a role in human 
life, and that Jung has provided much valuable information on this difficult 
question. Yet, one ought not to exaggerate their function in Thomistic 
anthropology. What is called for, especially, is a thorough study of the 
nature of a “sign,” and of the “image” (quite distinct from a mere sign), 
with attention being given above all to the material and formal aspects of 
signification. Following this, should comea careful and balanced examination 
of the role of the imagination in the emotional life. 

We may now consider Fr. White’s assumption that Jung’s theories are 
so homogeneous with those of St. Thomas as to provide a sufficient basis 
for comparison. The mere fact of similarity between Jung’s religious experi- 
ence and St. Thomas’ prophetic experience does not indicate any real, formal 
relations between the two. It must be remembered that prophecy is above all 
a way of imparting knowledge by a higher being (God, angels) and has few 
points of real similarity with Jung’s description of the effect of the collective 
unconscious on the individual. Furthermore, Fr. White has overemphasized 
the role of the imaginary phantasms in prophecy, which can occur without 
them. The author’s statement that “it is through the sub-rational that the 
super-rational is brought to human consciousness” (p. 127) certainly needs 
qualification. What is to be said then of the virtue of faith, which is not sub- 
rational? The principal difficulty comes, however, in trying to ascertain the 
role of symbols in human life and religion according to both Jung and St. 
Thomas. For Jung, religious experience seems to be a part of the process of 
“integration,” or of sharing by the individual in the collective unconscious, 
which is dominated by and expressed in symbols. There is much similarity 
here to primitive religions in which magic plays a great role, but this does not 
hold for revealed Christian religion in the same manner. That symbols 
have their role and place in Christianity is not to be denied, but they are 
seen as such, and are in no way confounded with the Supreme Being who is 
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worshipped in any real religion, either natural or supernatural. It seems that 
Jung tends rather to make religion consist of some sort of symbolic experi- 
ence, so that religion is a component of psychological integration, and is 
reduced to the level of psychic energy, operating through symbols in the 
collective unconscious, which is itself raised to the status of a “‘basic religious 
phenomenon.” Could it be that Fr. White is to some extent misled by the 
seemingly religious and “spiritual” attitudes of Jung? Attitudes which, in 
reality, are far from being truly religious, and are, because of their specious- 
ness, more dangerous than Freud’s open, clear hostility to “religion.” Un- 
fortunately, the author’s language and style do not permit the reader to see 
any real conclusions in his essay, but it may be said that extreme care and 
great precision must be used in order to avoid too facile comparisons, es- 
pecially between such heterogeneous views as those of Jung and St. Thomas 
on religion and religious experience. 

To indicate what is meant by this criticism, several examples may be 
given. Jung enlarged the concept of the libido, making it a general, formless 
energy, an élan vital. Jung, says Fr. White, failed to see that his libido is 
actually realized only in God, or that in its manifold manifestations it indi- 
cates an innate aspiration, a naturale desiderium, for God (p. 50). The “‘na- 
tural desire” is a technical Thomistic term referring precisely to the intellect’s 
“desire” for the beatific vision; it is not the general movement of all creatures 
to God (cf. Summa, I-II, q. 1, a. 8, and q. 3, a. 8). Neither this general 
movement to God nor the “natural desire” are formless energies. If one 
must compare Jung’s libido with anything in Thomistic philosophy, it would 
be far better to make a comparison with the general notion of appetitus. 
To say that the Jungian /ibido is “very like the ‘naturale desiderium’ of 
Aquinas” (p. 52) is, as it stands, without qualification, not true. 

Again, both Fr. White (p. 74 ff.) and Fr. Frei (p. 251 ff.) discuss the 
Jungian study of the concept of “self,” in relation to the Trinity 
and “quaternity” symbols, in the light of the process of “integration,” in 
which the “self” seems to be always a circle or a square or some 
other “quaternity” symbol, never a triangle or Trinity symbol (p. 249). 
The concept of the integrated “‘self’”’ seems to comprise the divine Trinity 
element, which is seen as “male,” and the fourth material, feminine element, 
to make up the full “quaternity” symbol. This is then stated in terms of 
various religions, and then in Christian terms thus: “Above is the Trinity, 
the lightsome male principle, below is Matter, Woman, the Kingdom. Be- 
tween them is the Mediator, the Son, the Intercessor. Completion or 
fulfilment exists only when the fourth principle is brought into the Trinity; 
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thus Mary is assumed into Heaven even in her material form, bodily” 
(p. 251). The difficulties of such a passage do not have to be pointed out to 
a theologian, and the authors offer no further explanation. Such weird 
“integrations,” if not decidedly detrimental to religion, are of very little 
value, and taken without qualifications smack of pantheism or, at least, of 
a reduction of religion to the level of the symbolic. The least that can be 
said is that this is so confused as to offer no advance in knowledge; and such 
examples could be multiplied throughout the volume. 

In a recent address Pope Pius XII has noted some of the dangers of im- 
precise examinations of the religious tendencies of the unconscious 
(Osservatore Romano, Apr. 16, 1953, Section IV). The Pope remarks on the 
need of reserve and prudence in making judgments, and notes the difficulties 
of strange terminologies. This is especially true for Jung, though we might 
have hoped that a theologian, examining Jungian theories, could help to 
clear up some of these difficulties. It is the hope of Pope Pius XII, as of all 
seriously interested in these questions, that investigations of the unconscious 
will lead to a better understanding of the human need for God. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not seem that this volume will be of great assistance in 
this matter. 


St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C. GreGorY STEVENS, O.S.B. 


SUAREZ ON HuMAN FREEDOM. By Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. Baltimore: 
Carroll Press, 1950. Pp. xvi + 200. 

Fr. Mullaney’s solicitude to present an objective exposition of the 
Suarezian conception of human freedom is manifest from the outset and, on 
the whole, he succeeds in this purpose. In the first, the expository, part of 
his study he adheres to his promise “to give Suarez’s doctrine without read- 
ing Thomism into it” (p. xv). However, in the second, the critical, part he 
often unwittingly either presents the Suarezian position in such a way that 
the case is prejudiced from the outset in favor of the Thomistic position or 
he formulates the problem itself that is at issue in terms which no Suarezian 
could accept for the simple reason that his very formulation of the problem 
implicitly assumes the point at issue. He also has the irritating habit of 
assuming quite gratuitously that “Suarez argues as he does because he has 
not understood fully” (p. 173) or failed “to penetrate the Thomistic doc- 
trine” (p. 197). Actually Suarez disagreed with Thomism, not because he 
misunderstood that doctrine, but for sound systematic reasons or because he 
viewed some particular Thomistic doctrine, such as the physical predeter- 
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mination of the act of the free will, as contrary to reason. Hence the principal 
thesis of the author, namely, that Suarez’ teaching on human liberty is 
reducible to his general metaphysical doctrine on act and potency and that 
“his whole system of congruism is rooted” in that doctrine (p. xiv), is open 
to question. It is quite true that Suarez’ conception of the free will as an ac- 
tive potency accords with his denial that act is limited by potency and, in 
fact, may be viewed as a corollary of that denial. But his systematic principle 
that the actual creature is limited in itself was not the only nor, for that 
matter, the principal reason for his rejection of the doctrine of a divine physi- 
cal predetermination of the will; rather, it was his conviction that this 
Thomistic postulate was irreconcilable with genuine freedom of the will. 
For the same reason those Jesuits who endorse the Thomistic notion of 
pure potency and the real distinction of created essence and existence reject 
the Thomistic explanation of human liberty. 

The author concludes his study by attempting to defend the Thomistic 
thesis that the human will is free, though physically predetermined by God, 
because in a free act the intellect judges its object to be only partially good, 
inasmuch as it is seen to have no necessary connection with the absolute good 
and therefore to be only contingent and not necessary. In short, liberty or 
indifference, according to the author, is rooted in the object that is known 
and chosen rather than in the faculty that supposedly chooses it. Since the 
author admits that the intellect is a necessary faculty, it is difficult to see 
how this “explanation” of human liberty is not tantamount to its very 
negation. The author’s statement that the “will, since it is a rational ap- 
petite, always follows reason, i.e., it chooses the more convenient (i.e., the 
better, at least apparently better) object” (p. 192) seems to this reviewer to 
differ little, if at all, from the /ex melioris of Leibnitz’ psychological deter- 
minism, while his implication that it is “absolutely necessary that an error 
of judgement precede a sinful act” (ibid.) smacks very much of the Socratic 
paradox that knowledge is virtue. 

The author makes little or no effort to adapt the specialized vernacular 
of medieval Scholasticism to modern usage. His sole aim seems to have 
been the faithful transliteration of the Latin phraseology that was peculiar 
to the controversy De auxiliis into something that could pass as its English 
counterpart; hence such unconventional expressions as “concurs to,” “con- 
venes to a nature,” “premoved,” “in the divided or in the composed sense,” 
and “ratio” (in the sense of notion) are quite frequent, baffling though they 
must be to the uninitiate. 


Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N.Y. 





James I. Conway, S.J. 
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CopE OF INTERNATIONAL Etuics. Compiled by The International Union 
of Social Studies. Translated and edited with a commentary by John Epp- 
stein. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953. Pp. xiv + 256. $4.00. 

After the First World War Cardinal Mercier founded the International 
Union of Social Studies—a select group of theologians, sociologists, and 
students of the philosophy of law from thirteen different countries. They 
devoted their efforts chiefly to the examination of economic and social prob- 
lems in the light of Christian morality and published the result of their 
studies in a Code of Social Principles which met an enthusiastic reception. 
But this handbook referred only indirectly to the important field of inter- 
national morality. To remedy this defect the same scholars in 1937 issued 
their Code of International Ethics, which was quickly translated into English 
and proved to be so useful that it needed eight reprintings. 

The Second World War raised many new problems and in 1948 these 
authorities augmented and revised their Code. Due emphasis should be 
placed upon the fact that the fundamental principles in the old and new 
editions are the same. But in the new edition these unchanging principles are 
applied to such disputed questions as atomic warfare, saturation bombing, 
the United Nations, the cold war, and Communism. The new edition has 
been admirably translated from the French by John Eppstein, who has also 
contributed an extensive and illuminating commentary on the new Code. 

This Code is not an official document of the Holy See or of the Church. 
It claims no infallibility and some of its statements are open to further 
discussion. But it does represent mature Catholic thinking on the subject of 
international affairs and thereby merits respectful consideration from those 
concerned with these matters. 

Among the more important topics treated are national sovereignty, emigra- 
tion and immigration, the right to colonize, the emancipation of colonies, 
the peaceful solution of international conflicts, the conditions for a just 
war, the use of chemical and bacteriological warfare, the Catholic position 
on pacifism, the treatment of war prisoners and non-combatants, the rights 
of a just belligerent who is victorious, the rights of conquered peoples under 
unjust victors, the obligations of treaties, the principles of neutrality and 
their application to modern wars, the necessity of an international organi- 
zation and the required organs for its proper functions, the Catholic atti- 
tude toward nationalism and internationalism, the necessity for an informed 
public opinion on international affairs. 

One frequently hears complaints that Catholic moralists hesitate to give 
clear and unequivocal judgments on modern warfare and the problems which 
it creates. This brilliant book is a complete and satisfying refutation of that 
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accusation. It is enhanced by an adequate index to facilitate handy reference 
and by an appendix which gives lengthy extracts from the Encyclical, Summi 
pontificatus, and from the first four Christmas Messages of Pius XII. In 
the reviewer’s opinion this book would have been even more valuable if 
reference had been given in the text itself to these documents and to the 
numerous other pertinent statements of Pius XII. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. Harry C. KoEnic 


LA PENSEE RELIGIEUSE D’AVICENNE. By Louis Gardet. Paris: J. Vrin, 
1951. Pp. 235. 

This is one of several important studies that have recently been published 
to commemorate the millenial anniversary of the birth of Avicenna accord- 
ing to the Mohammedan calendar of the hegira (which dats, 1370 A.H., 
corresponds to the year 1951-52 A.D. of the Gregorian calendar). 

In his analysis of Avicenna’s religious philosophy the author undertakes 
in behalf of the Moslem philosophy of Avicenna a task such as Gilson dis- 
charged so successfully in behalf of Christian philosophy in his Gifford 
Lectures on The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. The question he proposes is 
this: Does the philosophy of Avicenna represent a distinctively Mussulman 
philosophy, as Thomism represents a decidedly Christian philosophy? To 
what extent is Avicenna’s philosophy Mohammedan and what is its peculiar 
characteristic, distinguishing it, for instance, from the philosophy of 
Averroes? As a secondary consideration, what influence did it have on the 
Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages? In his analysis the author relies 
on the Arabic rather than on the Latin text of Avicenna. 

Crucially important in determining the religious philosophy of Avicenna 
is the much-disputed question of his Oriental Philosophy (al-Hikma al- 
mashrigiyya), an uncompleted or lost work to which he frequently refers 
in his later writings but of which only the preface and a part on logic are 
extant. In this preface Avicenna promised to reveal his personal philosophy, 
concealed in his other works out of deference for the authority of Aristotle. 
Did this imply that his later doctrine evolved to the point that it was sub- 
stantially different from the teaching of his /shdérdt (Book of Directives and 
Remarks, translated for the first time into French by Mlle. Goichon [Paris: 
Vrin, 1951]), especially the last two mystical chapters of the latter? The 
author sides with Mlle. Goichon in her rejection of M. Badawi’s attempt to 
identify Avicenna’s Oriental Philosophy with that of the Aristotelian school 
of Bagdad, which opposed the “occidental” or Greek commentators of the 
Stagirite. Yet, while admitting some truth in her theory that Avicenna to- 
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ward the end of his life became more interested in an experimental and 
inductive method, Gardet rejects her conclusion that this indicated a trend 
toward rationalism. He also believes that she exaggerates the geographical 
meaning of the word “oriental” (mashrigiyya) by disregarding the meta- 
phorical and mystical connotations it had in the milieu in which it was used 
by Avicenna; rather, he contends, it signifies “the realm of light” or the 
intelligible world, as opposed to the “occidental” world of matter, dark- 
ness, and sterility. Gardet concludes that, on the basis of extant evidence, 
this last phase of Avicenna’s thought represents nothing more than a trend 
toward a more Platonic and Plotinian conception of the universe, correcting 
and adding more preciseness to his earlier, purely Peripatetic point of view. 

The author contends that the religious philosophy of Avicenna was neither 
a professed attempt to reconcile faith and reason nor a sheer rationalization 
of Moslem dogma. Avicenna was primarily a philosopher. Though his Islamic 
beliefs fall short of strict Mohammedan orthodoxy, not only was he sincerely 
convinced that there could be no basic conflict between the conclusions of 
reason and the teachings of the Koran but he also maintained the subalterna- 
tion of the former to the latter. Yet, as a philosopher, he was desirous of 
vindicating the rights of reason to pursue its enquiry independently of reve- 
lation, and of establishing on a purely philosophical level an agreement be- 
tween the findings of reason and Moslem belief through an allegorical exegesis 
of the latter. It was his attempt to resolve this inherent tension in his religious 
philosophy and the problems he raised in doing so that induced the medieval 
Scholastics to study him so closely. 

Though neithera rationalism nor an apologia of Islam, Avicenna’s religious 
philosophy, in the opinion of the author, cannot be appreciated fully, even 
in its conceptualization, on purely philosophical grounds and if one prescinds 
from the influence of Islam. According to Gardet, the dogmas and traditions 
of Mohammedanism directly and spontaneously affected the thought of 
Ibn Sind, fusing themselves, when compatible, with the inspirations he 
drew from Aristotle and the unconscious Neoplatonism of the pseudo The- 
ology of Aristotle, further defining them and often enriching them with a new 
vocabulary. The author concludes that his philosophy is not a ““Mussulman 
Philosophy” in the sense in which the philosophy of St. Thomas is 
a “Christian Philosophy,” but only in the larger sense in which Cartesianism, 
for instance, could be called Christian: it would not be what it is without 
Islam. “It is not a real and complete harmonization of faith and reason that 
Ibn Sina elaborates; rather, it is a philosophical justification of religious 
values that he attempts—and therefore in the eyes of a pure believer, such 
as Algazel, a minimizing one” (p. 206). 
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To establish his thesis, the author discusses in detail three cardinal 
Mohammedan doctrines with the denial of which Algazel taxed Moslem 
philosophers in general and Avicenna in particular: (1) the temporal creation 
of the world, (2) the divine knowledge of singulars, and (3) the resurrection 
of the body. 

Whereas orthodox Mohammedanism taught the temporal creation of the 
world in terms of an occasionalistic conception of the relation of contingent 
to necessary being, Avicenna’s existentialism was a monistic and deter- 
ministic emanationism. Hence the divergence of Avicenna’s cosmogony 
from Moslem religious orthodoxy went far beyond the question of the 
temporal creation of the world; for Avicenna paradoxically assumed the 
necessary production of possible or contingent beings. Though he is credited 
with having been the first to postulate a real distinction between the ex- 
istence and essence of contingent beings, contingency for Avicenna, as Gardet 
points out, pertains only to the order of essences or the possibles, not to that 
of existence. 

Avicenna’s explanation of the divine knowledge of the singular is a com- 
promise between the orthodox Mohammedan view of a direct knowledge of 
the singular and the doctrine of Greek philosophy that only the universal is 
intelligible. According to Avicenna, God knows the singular indirectly or 
derivatively through its universal cause, yet in an intuitive, synoptic manner 
implying no illation. 

Avicenna affirms the resurrection of the body solely on the authority of 
the Koran and as incapable of demonstration by reason. Yet his philosophical 
conception of personal immortality, based as it is on Plato, must perforce 
view a resurrected body as an encumbrance to the soul’s enjoyment of 
intelligible reality. This view, however, has the merit of differing from those 
materialistically-minded Moslem theologians who looked on man as nothing 
but an aggregate of atoms connected with divinity only by the accidental 
principle of “life.” 

Avicenna’s notions of prophecy, mysticism, and divine providence are 
compromised by the monistic necessitarianism of his philosophy. Prophecy 
is viewed, not as a gratuitous gift of God, but simply as the highest develop- 
of the natural capacities of the human intellect, when this is actuated by the 
agent intellects, Separate Intelligences or “angels” of the celestial spheres 
intermediating between the human intellect and the universal active in- 
tellect of God. The Avicennian stages of mystical experience are substantially 
those of Plotinus. Basic to his mysticism is his doctrine of a natural desire 
of the soul for an intuitive vision of God, the First Principle, the expression 
of “the élan of ontological love of every existing being for its Source” (p. 
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196). On the basis of this intellectual dynamism he assumes that the soul 
is not only passively capable of receiving abstract intelligible forms but also 
of actively and directly reflecting the subsistent Intelligibles and thus of 
contemplating their divine Source. 


Bellarmine College, Platisburg, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


KINGS AND PROPHETS OF IsRAEL. By Adam C. Welch. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. 264. $4.75. From the mass of manuscripts 
left by the late Dr. Welch, N. W. Porteous has selected and edited some lec- 
tures delivered to the students of New College, Edinburgh, and one lecture 
on Moses which seems to have been prepared for reading before a theological 
club. One of Welch’s students, George S. Gunn, has contributed an interest- 
ing memoir full of intimate details. Though not intended for scholars, these 
essays provide better than light reading on the activities and teachings of 
Moses, Saul, David, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. One word may be said on the 
author’s presentation of Moses: the division into Moses, the Law-giver, a 
creation of post-Exilic Judaism, and Moses, the leader and deliverer of 
Israel, from a much earlier tradition, is highly artificial and at best extremely 
overemphasized. It is indeed surprising that Dr. Welch, who was so op- 
posed to Wellhausenism in his Deuteronomic studies, has fallen deeply into 
the trap in his portrayal of Moses. 


THE PRropHEeTs SPEAK TO Us ANEw. By Rabbi David Wanefsky. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiv + 252. $4.00. After a very 
short introduction on the role of the prophet in Israel, this book presents 
brief paraphrases and summaries, chapter by chapter, of the Major and 
Minor Prophets. There is hardly any justification for the word ‘‘anew” ap- 
pearing in the title. 


EVANGILES APOCRYPHES. By F. Amiot and Daniel-Rops. Paris: Arthéme 
Fayard, 1952. Pp. 340. 650 fr. The Apocrypha, fables though they be 
for the most part, are yet of interest because they are the source of many a 
pious tradition and because of the influence they have exerted upon Christian 
art, especially upon the medieval cathedrals (their sculptures and windows) 
and upon Renaissance painting. The selection here offered, made by F. 
Amiot and for the most part translated by him, includes: the Agrapha; the 
Gospels of the Holy Childhood (Protoevangelium of James, Gospel of 
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Pseudo-Matthew, etc.); Gospels of the Passion (Gospel of Peter, Acts of 
Pilate); Acts and Letters (Acts of John, Peter, Paul, Andrew and Thomas, 
and the Letter of the Apostles); Apocalypses (those of Peter and Paul). 
Daniel-Rops’ introductory essay discusses the nature of the Apocrypha, their 
sources and purpose, the Church’s attitude towards them, and traces the 
history of their influence. 


THe Works OF SAINT Patrick. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Ludwig Bieler. Ancient Christian Writers, XVII. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1953. Pp. v + 121. $2.50. One of the most prolific of recent 
researchers on St. Patrick translates the Confession and the Letter to the 
Soldiers of Coroticus, as well as other fragments and short pieces attributed 
to Patrick; St. Secundinus’ Hymn on St. Patrick; and the Lorica, traditionally 
associated with Patrick’s name. The Introduction discusses the facts of 
Patrick’s life and the texts. The volume exemplifies the consistently high 
standards of the ACW series. 


Lire Evertastinc. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1952. Pp. x + 274. $4.50. Fr. Lagrange’s treatment of the 
“four last things” is divided into five sections. The first deals with the im- 
mensity of the soul in the present life, under the headings of sensibility, will, 
intellect, liberty, and the roots of vice and virtue. He then takes up death 
and judgment, and considers final impenitence, the grace of a good death, 
the particular and general judgments, and finally the knowledge possessed 
by the separated souls. The next consideration is that of hell—hell as 
found in Scripture and in the theologians, the pain of loss, the pain of sense, 
and the degree of pain; then the attitude of our own age toward hell. In the 
fourth section Lagrange gives the Church’s teaching and the arguments from 
reason with regard to purgatory, next discussing the chief pain of purgatory, 
the state of soul of those there, and the consequent attitude that the Church 
militant should have toward them. The last “last thing” is, of course, 
heaven, and here he treats its existence and nature, the sublimity of the 
beatific vision, accidental beatitude, and the number of the elect. 


LES SACREMENTS, SIGNES DE VIE. By A.-M. Roguet, O.P. L’Esprit litur- 
gique, V. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. Pp. 200. The collection, L’ Esprit 
liturgique, aims at a popular presentation of the results of more learned stud- 
ies, especially those published in the periodical, Maison-Dieu, and in the 
collection, Lex orandi. The present volume opens with a brief exposition of 
general sacramental theology: the sacraments as sacred signs of grace, of 
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faith, of the Church. The second and third sections, originally radio talks, 
discuss the sacraments individually and develop briefly the idea of a sacra- 
mental spirituality (the sacraments in relation to grace, to our Lady, to the 
Cross). 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. By Pierre Pourrat, S.J. Translated by S. P. 
Jacques. 3 vols. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953. $5.00 each. Those 
acquainted with Pourrat’s masterpiece of exposition and reference will re- 
joice at this reprint and the announcement that the present edition will in- 
clude the fourth volume (Jansenism to the present day) which was not pre- 
viously translated. Taking as his definition of spiritual theology the study 
of the nature of Christian perfection and of the ways leading to it, Pourrat 
summarizes the ascetical and mystical teaching of the Catholic Church from 
the time of Christ down to our day. He groups the various teachers accord- 
ing to schools of thought and method, indicates the most representative 
authors, presents their doctrine in their own words, and gives references to 
the best editions of their writings. 


THE INTERIOR CARMEL: The Threefold Way of Love. By John C. H. 
Wu. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. Pp. xi + 257. $3.25. The 
journey to perfection which is the spiritual life has traditionally been divided 
into three stages or ways or ages. Dr. Wu prefers to speak more concretely of 
the growth of love—its budding, its flowering, its ripening—and sees this 
growth described in detail in the Beatitudes. He has read widely in all 
Christian literature; every page calls on mystics and poets, spiritual writers 
and profane, to illumine with sensitivity the meaning and ramifications of 
each Beatitude and its contribution to the growth of love. The author draws 
too upon his native Chinese poetry and wisdom-literature to show the con- 
tinuity of the Christian virtues with natural morality, the profoundly human 
significance of the “order of charity.” This is a charming book, and the fresh 
vision it affords of familiar objects is always good and salutary. 


THE SACRED HEART AND MODERN Lire. By Francois Charmot, S.J. 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Kenedy, 1952. Pp. 
xv + 261. $3.50. This translation of the first French edition of 
L’Amour du Christ et Papostolat modern (Paris: Editions Spes, 1949) is a 
welcome addition to the literature on the Sacred Heart. The stress through- 
out is on the role of the apostle in the modern world, and the spirituality is 
thoroughly Ignatian. The first section of the book develops briefly the theol- 
ogy of the devotion to the Sacred Heart; the remainder then considers the 
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influence this devotion should have on the apostolates of the active ministry 
and of contemplation. Generous quotations from the writings of recent 
Pontiffs, French spiritual writers, and those blessed with visions of the 
Sacred Heart, are sprinkled through the text. 


Tue SEVEN Sworps. By Gerald Vann, O.P. With seven reproductions 
from the paintings of El Greco. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. Pp. 82. 
$3.00. The ambivalence, for divine and human love and for personal 
growth, of all human experience is Fr. Vann’s leitmotiv in this volume, as he 
discusses love and one’s natural roots; the undermining of love by greed, 
possessiveness, and idolatry; the creative value of suffering; power and love, 
etc. Through the discussion are woven the recurrent themes of our Lady’s 
complex psychology as maiden and mother, the true love of creation as 
possible only through the love of God, and the divine pursuit of men. These 
seven sermons, together with the well-known essay on “The Sinner Who 
Looks Like a Saint,” are marked by directness of vision and freshness of 
language. Jargon, trite formulae, and hackneyed examples are more danger- 
ous in spiritual writing than in other literature; the universal experiences 
of each age can and should provide a new embodiment for timeless doctrine. 
Thus, for example, to illustrate the Flight into Egypt and its meaning, Fr. 
Vann has aptly used the analogy which has become classical for our genera- 
tion and molded our sensibilities: the great diaspora of the DP’s. The black- 
and-white reproductions from E] Greco add to the pleasure of a fine spiritual 
book. 


BARBE ACARIE, WIFE AND Mystic. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. New 
York: McKay, 1953. Pp. xi + 210. $3.50. This is a readable popular 
biography of the famous Madame Acarie who is listed in the martyrology as 
Blessed Mary of the Incarnation. Drawing heavily on Bremond and the 
account of her life written by her friend, André Duval, Mr. Sheppard paints 
a complete portrait of Madame Acarie. The unfolding of her spiritual life, her 
growing importance as a spiritual guide, and her leading role in the intro- 
duction of the Carmelites into France are carefully described. Though Barbe 
Acarie spent the last five years of her life as a Carmelite lay sister, she reached 
the heights of sanctity, as the title of her biography suggests, through her 
ability to meet the demands of an interior life marked with the highest 
mystical graces, without failing to the slightest degree in the fulfillment of 
her duties as a wife and mother. 


NOVISSIMA VERBA: The Last Confidences of St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus. Introduction by Francis Cardinal Spellman. New York: Kenedy, 
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1952. Pp. xv + 152. $2.25. This small volume is a record of the last 
conversations and confidences of St. Therese of Lisieux, during the months 
of her last illness, from May until September, 1897. Committed to writing 
day by day by Reverend Mother Agnes of Jesus, Therese’s sister Pauline, 
and at that time Prioress of the Monastery of Lisieux, these novissima 
verba are now presented in a new authorized translation by the Carmelite 
Nuns of New York. This diary of the Saint’s last thoughts, set forth in her 
own words and in their original chronological order, forms a valuable supple- 
ment to her Autobiography, and furnishes many revealing insights into 
her character and personality. 


REMINISCENCES OF SISTER ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY. Translated by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. 
xi + 265. In this day when the average man looks for quick results 
from his investment, be it of time, energy, or money, he can learn much 
from the short-lived apostolate of this Discalced Carmelite, who called 
herself the “‘Praise of Glory” of the Blessed Trinity. She died at the age of 
twenty-six, after scarcely more than five years spent in the cloister of Carmel. 
And in that short time the dividends she reaped from her wholehearted 
surrender to God shall one day, perhaps, be measured by her canonization 
as one of the heroines of God. Like St. Therese of Lisieux, Sister Elizabeth 
found the food for her soul and the seeds of her inspiration in the Scriptures. 
Though her understanding and insight ranged throughout the entire New 
Testament and much of the Old, her attention was focused on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, whence she derived her title, “Praise of Glory” (Laus gloriae). 
And doctors of theology have marvelled at the depth of her exegesis, the 
profundity of her understanding of St. Paul. They have attested to this in 
numerous letters quoted in this volume. Hers was the fullness of Christian 
living, and no one who approaches her Reminiscences shall fail to profit by 
them. 


Vocation. The English Version of Le discernement des vocations de reli- 
gieuses. Translated by Walter Mitchell. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. 
Pp. 116. $2.75. A series of eight papers, varying from eleven to twenty 
pages in length, and concluding with a brief paper of three pages on the 
psychological aspect of vocation. All authors, save the last, are members of 
religious orders (male). Dogmatic, moral, legal, and pragmatic aspects of 
vocation are treated with careful and objective analysis which for the most 
part covers substantially each subject chosen. Four papers (II, III, VII, 
and VIII) consider the recognition of a vocation from various aspects, one 
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the call to perfection in patristic literature (I), another the obligation which 
may exist of following a vocation (IV), a third the canonical impediments to 
a vocation (VI). There is also a paper which summarizes the results of ques- 
tions on vocation sent to various religious groups (V); it is perhaps the least 
satisfactory of all, less because of what is presented than because of what 
should have been included in the questionnaire but was not. The book as a 
whole is a valuable contribution to its subject, couched in easy-flowing Eng- 
lish, scholarly, instructive, thought-provoking, but for the careful rather 
than the casual reader. 


Rectitupe. By A.-M. Sertillanges, O.P. New York: McMullen, 1953. 
Pp. vii + 244. To those familiar with the spiritual writings of the 
regretted French Dominican, this third volume in a series needs no introduc- 
tion. They will find here the same clarity of thought and facility of expres- 
sion, the same tempered understanding of human nature and the same in- 
fectious challenge to a more deeply lived interior life as they discovered in 
Kinships and Recollection. The seventy-six sections of the book make for 
quick and convenient reading. They must nonetheless be read slowly and 
to the accompaniment of meditation. Only then will each of them yield the 
particular fruit, flowering into Christlike action, that the author intended 
them to produce. The topics discussed cover a range of sufficient variety to 
satisfy almost every mood and every need of both religious and laity. 


Untess Tuey BE Sent. By Augustine Rock, O.P. The Aquinas Library, 
V. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1953. Pp. xii + 208. $3.50. This doc- 
trinal study by an American Dominican analyzes the theological concept of 
the preaching office in order to shed more light on the purpose of preach- 
ing. Sifting the works of Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas for inspira- 
tion and applying to his subject the tried methodology of the four causes, 
Fr. Rock makes a soberly Scholastic if uneventful study replete with many 
notes. Hope is expressed for a dogmatic tract on preaching, to follow De ec- 
clesia and centered on the concept of canonical mission, preaching’s formal 
cause. 


Wuat Is tHE INDEX? By Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1952. Pp. xii + 129. $2.75. Teachers, students, librarians, publishers— 
in short, anyone for whom books are a necessity or a pleasure—are here 
presented with a competent English study of the Index of Forbidden Books. 
The style is simple, the language clear. The purposes and methods of official 
censorship are placed in the proper historical and moral context. A chapter 
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on “Permission to Read Forbidden Books” provides a concise summary of 
canonical and moral principles of use to counsellor and confessor. The text 
includes tables of better-known authors and books listed on the Index, con- 
demned novelists, forbidden titles in the English language, and a useful 
note on the Great Books program. 


THE RETURN TO REASON: Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Edited by 
John Wild. Chicago: Regnery, 1953. Pp. x + 373. $7.50. This series 
of essays is the product of a group, five years in existence, known as the 
Association for Realistic Philosophy. The essays, divided into two sections 
which correspond roughly to the speculative and practical branches of 
philosophy, are expressions not of a common system of thought but of what 
is, today at least, more important and fruitful, a common realistic approach 
to being: each contributor subscribes, though perhaps diverging in the 
interpretation of certain statements, to the set of theses in metaphysics, 
epistemology, practical philosophy, and the history of philosophy, which 
are the platform of the Association (cf. Appendix). This volume, with its 
key initial essays on philosophical method (Harman M. Chapman, “Realism 
and Phenomenology,” and John Wild, ‘““Phenomenology and Metaphysics”’), 
should be read by all who profess the philosophia perennis; it should be 
read, not with the complacency of assured possession, but with a humble 
examination of philosophical conscience. The riches of the philosophia 
perennis are too easily lost when realism yields to conceptualism, and the 
simplifications of system resist the complexity of reality. 


ONTOLOGIE: Versuch einer Grundlegung. By Caspar Nink, S.J. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1952. Pp. xii + 496. 28.—DM. Presented by the publishers 
as the author’s lifework, this book represents the effort of German Neo- 
Scholasticism to combine the static and dynamic, the essentialist and existen- 
tialist points of view in metaphysics into a new and higher synthesis. The 
traditional problems concerning the structure of being, its essential and 
transcendental properties, and the categories of reality are all treated in 
detail; and the author’s familiarity with the modern phenomenological and 
existentialist trends of thought enables him to throw new light on the old 
questions. 


Man’s Turrst ror Goon. By Robert P. Sullivan, O.P. Westminster: 
Newman, 1952. Pp. 120. $3.00. Investigating the nature of the natural 
appetite of the human will (in a work published as No. 4 in the series of 
Thomistic Studies edited by the theological faculty of the Dominican House 
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of Studies in Washington, D.C.), the author seeks to vindicate the interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas by Cajetan, Sylvester, and John of St. Thomas over 
the opinions urged in recent years on this subject by Fr. William R. O’Con- 
nor. In the course of his study he relates his findings to the general question 
of free will, to the problem of man’s natural desire for the vision of God, and 
to the possibility of proofs for the existence of God drawn from this desire. 


Tue Concept oF UNIvociry REGARDING THE PREDICATION OF GOD AND 
CREATURE ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OckHAM. By Matthew C. Menges, 
O.F.M. St. Bonaventure: Franciscan Institute, 1952. Pp. xii + 
196. No. 9 in the Philosophy Series of Franciscan Institute publica- 
tions is this comprehensive study of Ockham’s theory of univocity. After 
a general consideration of that philosopher’s theory of knowledge and sig- 
nification, the author examines in detail the relation of univocity to sig- 
nification, to similarity, and to equivocal and analogical modes of predication. 
In his final chapter he shows how there is a predication about God and crea- 
ture which is neither equivocal nor analogical, but concludes happily that 
“Ockham’s teaching on univocity is not so far removed from the position 
of other scholastics as one might think.” 


THE MARCH TOWARD Matter: Descensus Averno. By John MacPart- 
land. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 80. $2.75. Sketch- 
ing the trends in present-day thought against the speculative employment 
of the intellect, the author interprets them as a healthy but unenlightened 
reaction to a misconception of the nature and role of intellect evidenced 
in modern philosophy since Descartes. This misconception he describes as 
a gradual “‘materialization” of the life of the mind. But if modern thought 
is to do more than put its finger on errors while misconceiving their source, 
a rapprochement with perennial philosophy—i.e., Thomism—is, the author 
claims, urgently needed. 


St. THOMAS AND THE EXISTENCE OF Gop. By William Bryar. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1951. Pp. xxvi + 252. $5.00. Mr. Bryar has set himself the 
task of seeking ‘a proper understanding of the proof for the existence of 
God from motion in the Summa Theologiae I, q. 2, a. 3, in view of its setting 
within this work and the general thought of St. Thomas.” After analyzing 
the structure of the Summa (I, qq. 1-26), he proceeds to a “systematic 
interpretative study” and discovers in St. Thomas’ thought three “lines of 
meaning” (i.e., themes, families of words, continuity of thought, etc.), which 
are then used to achieve a precise understanding of the text in hand. His 
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purpose is not to defend or refute the argument of St. Thomas, but to show 
what it means—and the whole range of modern logical and semantic tools 
is brought to bear on the question. But for a book whose aim “is essen- 
tially a clarificatory one,” it has a rather complicated way of achieving 
clarity. 


DE NATURA MATERIAE: attributed to St. Thomas Aquinas. Introduction 
and text according to the tradition of the manuscripts by Joseph M. Wyss, 
M.A., Fribourg: Société Philosophique, 1953. Pp. 135. De natura 
materiae is the third of the Textus philosophici Friburgenses, a series directed 
by I. M. Bochenski, O.P. The Introduction treats of pertinent textual 
questions and contains an analytic division of the text itself. Regarding the 
authenticity of the work, Mr. Wyss concludes that St. Thomas was not the 
author, but he leaves the positive aspect of the question to further investiga- 
tions. The text is neatly presented with ample critical apparatus. 


Wuat Gop Hata Jornep ToceTHErR: An Essay on Love. By Gustave 
Thibon. Translated by A. Gordon Smith. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 
viii + 192. $2.50. The reestablishing, in the realm of conjugal love, 
of that unity in diversity which was the mark of God’s creation and which 
was disrupted by sin, is the subject of this stimulating and well-translated 
essay. The first and longer section of the book contains four studies, in order 
of increasing particularity: the relations between life and spirit; the connec- 
tion between sensuous and spiritual love; marriage as the integration of two 
persons; the trials and purifications of love. The second section consists of 
aphorisms on the subjects already treated at length in the first part: body 
and soul, woman, true and false love, the pain of love. M. Thibon is philos- 
opher and humanist, and profoundly Christian in both roles. Many of his 
pages illumine the meaning of human love in all its analogues; the pages 
dealing specifically with conjugal love are marked by a delicate sense of the 
complexity of factors that enter into the fulfillment of this love. The real 
significance of the marital vocation, the wholeness which its unity requires: 
these emerge clearly from this extraordinary book. 


THE METAPHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF Love. By Mi- 
chael Joseph Faraon, O.P. Dubuque: Brown, 1952. Pp. xx + 93. 
$3.00. This new doctrinal study in the Aquinas Library, a series edited 
by the Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great, purports 
to be “an exposition of the Thomistic doctrine of love set forth within the 
framework of the true meaning of man.” After considering the metaphysical 
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elements of finite being, and the nature and types of appetite in general— 
which provide the foundation for his theory—the author proceeds to investi- 
gate “affective union” as the essence of love, “‘similitude” as its root cause, 
and “real union” as its purpose. 


WELT Unb Gort. By Max Rast. Freiburg: Herder, 1952. Pp. viii + 212. 
12.—DM. The sixth volume of the series, Mensch, Welt, Gott, put out 
by the Jesuit Fathers of Berchmans’ College in Pullach, and the first to ap- 
pear after an interruption of fourteen years, is devoted to the basic questions 
of natural theology. After an introduction setting forth the aims, the proble- 
matic and method of constructing a science of God, the work is divided along 
traditional lines into three sections: God’s existence, His essence, and His 
relation to the world. This last section contains, in addition to the usual 
problems of creation, human freedom, the existence of evil, etc., a chapter 
on miracles which textbooks on Scholastic philosophy have been accustomed 
to relegate to cosmology. 


Diez MENSCHENRECHTE IN CHRISTLICHER SicuT. Edited by August Wim- 
mer. Freiburg: Herder, 1953. Pp. viii + 102. 3.80 DM. A collection 
of papers delivered at the Limburg meeting of the Pax Romana in 1951 on 
the Christian outlook with regard to human rights. The participants were 
for the most part Catholic experts who had represented their respective 
governments in the elaboration of the convention on human rights. Among 
the topics are: human rights and Christ’s relation to them; human rights in 
history and philosophy; the safeguarding of human rights through inter- 
national law; human rights and basic freedoms in the new European order; 
human rights and constitutional compromise. Among the documents ap- 
pended to these papers we find the U.N.’s declaration of human rights of 
December 10, 1948, and the European Convention for the protection of 
human rights and basic freedoms of November 4, 1950. 


PRINCIPLES OF MEpicat Eruics. By John P. Kenny, O.P. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. xiii + 208. $3.25. A textbook containing 
material for a course of three semester-hours. The topics discussed include: 
pertinent points from general ethics; professional rights and duties; the right 
to life and bodily integrity; delivery procedures; baptism; the philosophy 
of sex and marriage. The principles are clearly stated in italics; the explana- 
tions are brief, but sufficient for the textbook purpose. The section on bap- 
tism does not touch some of the acute problems of adult baptism. The moral- 
ity of all mutilations is based on the principle of the double effect. There is 
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at least an apparent contradiction between the principle which allows peri- 
odic continence “provided there is no intention of perpetually excluding 
offspring” (p. 92) and the words of Pius XII, which allow it “for a long time, 
perhaps even the whole duration of marriage” (p. 94). An appendix contains 
the code of ethical and religious directives sponsored by the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and Canada. Both bibliography and index 
are useful. 


THe Wor tp oF SILENCE. By Max Picard. Preface by Gabriel Marcel. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 231. $2.50. 
This is not a book for an idle hour. “Silence is an autonomous phenome- 
non. It is therefore not identical with the suspension of language. It is 
not merely the negative condition that sets in when the positive is re- 
moved; it is rather an independent whole, subsisting in and through itself. 
It is creative, as language is creative; and it is formative of human beings 
as language is formative. . . . Silence belongs to the basic structure of man” 
(p. 15). These words indicate the ontological and not merely empirical 
nature of the discussion; together with Marcel’s expansion of them in his in- 
troduction, they tell the reader with what attitude he must meditate on these 
pages. The relations of silence to the word, to knowledge and faith, to love, 
are approached aphoristically and in concrete descriptions whose often poet- 
ical language, used in the effort to communicate insight, may at first discon- 
cert the Scholastic mind. This is a book that forces one to wonder and phil- 
osophize. 


FILosoFiA DE LA EDUCACION. By Angel Gonzalez Alvarez. Mendoza, 
Argentina: Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1952. Pp. 250. An analysis 
of education according to the scheme of Thomistic metaphysics. Six prob- 
lems are considered: (1) the entitative structure of education as being: the 
existence and essence of education; (2) the essential structure of education: 
form and subject; (3) the educational process in its possibility and nature; 
(4) the efficient cause of education; (5) the regulation of the educational 
process; (6) the teleology of education. 


University SKETCHES. By John Henry Newman. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Michael Tierney. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953. 
Pp. xxviii + 314. $3.50. These essays, originally published when New- 
man was rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, form an important 
part of his educational doctrine. Introduction and notes place these essays 
in their historical setting, relate them to Newman’s other writings, and clear 
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up problems that may arise in the reader’s mind. Educators and university 
students should find this volume illuminating and interesting. 


SocreTy AND Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. 
Pp. 274. There are a goodly number of indictments of the various 
insanities in our modern society and of the more or less mad ideas about 
man that underlie them. But Mr. Sheed’s book is something different. There 
is criticism in it, but its merit lies in the fact that it is an unexampled piece 
of constructive thinking, in its substance solid, and in its style felicitous. 
In the opening chapter the author comes immediately to the point: “Sanity 
is the point.” “In every field the test of sanity is what is; in the field of hu- 
man relations, the special test is what man is” (p. 5). There ensues admirable 
discourse on “man essential,’ and “man existential.’’ The rest of the book 
follows man, essential and existential, into his various societies, domestic, 
civil, political. The book should be read by everybody—quite literally by 
everybody. It is high doctrine, good literature, and a pointed tract for the 
times. One puts it down with admiration for the wisdom of the man who 
wrote it. There is not a better book in the field. Every page deserves praise, 
but especially the pages (89-163) on love, sex, marriage (essential and exis- 
tential), which may well be the best pages ever written in English on these 
difficult subjects. 
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